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PART ONE 


WALKS AT NIGHT 


CHAPTER T 

A Spring Afternoon 

I s MELT blossom everywhere as I walked through the town that after- 
noon. The sky was bright, cloudless and pale, and the wind cut coldly 
down tlic narrow Cambridge streets. Round Fenner’s the trees flared 
out in bloom, and die scent was sweet, heady, and charged with one’s 
desires. 

I had been walking all the afternoon weighed down by a trouble. 
It was a trouble I was used to, there was no help for it, it could only 
be endured. It gnawed acutely that day, and so I had tried to coin&rt 
myself, walking alone; but I slumld have said nothing, if Roy Calvert 
had not asked me direct. 

I had turned towards the college, and was still engrossed in my 
thoughts; it was not until he called out tliat 1 saw liiiii moving to- 
wards me witii his light, quick, graceful stride. He was over middle 
height, slightly built but strong; and each physical action was so full 
of ease and grace that he liad only to enter a room for eyes to follow 
him. 

‘You look extremely statesman-like, Lewis,’ he said, mimicking an 
acquaintance’s favourite word of praise. His cy^ were glinting a clear 
transparent hazel yellow, and his whole expression was mischievous 
. and gay. It was often otherwise. In repose, his face became sad and 
grave, and in a moment the brilliant higli spirits could be swept away 
and he would look years older, more handsome, more finely sliaped. 
And once or twice already I had seen his face, not sad, but stricken and 
haunted by a wild melancholy, inexplicably stricken it seemed for so 
young a man. 

' Now he was cheerful, gay, and mocking.,* Do you need to address 
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Walks ai Night 

your colleagues^ Do )ou need to make somcthmg dear to unpei^ 
ccptivc persons?* 

I said no, and it the sound ot my voice he glanced at me sharply 
He walked at iny side undci the trees by the edge of Picker’s Piece 
V/htn he next spoke, his tone had eliaiigcd 
‘Lewis, why are sou uiili ppy^* 

‘There’s nothing the inattci * 

‘Why ire you unhipp) ? 

‘It’s nothing * 

‘Not true,’ he Slid ‘1 cm i )ou to bimlc ’ 

Then I did smiU I o put hiin ofl I iskcd ibont i pudiciniLin of his 
own\vhidiIhddhcml 'ibout wctkbvwcLk for some time pist Roy 
shook Ins ht id and smiled No lie sud You mustn’t escipe by 
talking ibout iiit It s vci v like \ou It s the. \\ \y you piotect yourself, 
old boy You inusrn t You need to talk * 

I was tweiity-nUK, md Roy hve )e irs younger I w is fond of him 
111 a easuil, piotcctive tishum md I expected to be told ot his adven- 
tures uid have him sccl im out when Ik \as despondent I knew a 
goexl deal oi his hie, ind he verv little of mmc Ihis was the habit I 
hid formed, not only with him but with most people tint I eaied 
tor It had benmu second niture to listen to confidences and not to 
oftcr them And so I \v is not used to Ro) s insistence, cleii Ultimate, 
direct With anothei I should h tve pissed it oft for ever, but ibout his 
iftecuon there wis seiiiething it the sinie rime disariiiuig and picrc<- 
mg It seemed <]uiu tne tiom self To my own surprise, I found my- 
self beguiiiing to tilk 

We w liked done tin buk streets te> Maid s C. uiscway, over Mid- 
suminei C oinmon to the i i\n i iim b ick to C hi ist’s Piece and dicn, 
still intent, retr iced oui steps It w is bitterly cold m the shade, but we 
w aiked slowl) the dense snow-white m isscs e)t tlu ehestnuts gh imed 
in the sunshine there was i fust Imit of lilac in the wind Once, ifter 
i had falkn silent and Ro> had said just so ’ ind was waiting for me to 
start again, I heard a sen s of college dorks clanging out the hour, 
vtry fiiuitly, for the wind took the sound iwiy 

rhe story I told Rov need not bt set dosvn until 1 describe mv own 
hfc, it would not add an\ thing to this iccount of him All 1 need say 
here IS that I told him about my marriage No one dse knew what I 
told him, though one or >^wo must have guessed something near the 
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A Sprung AfUntoan 

truth [ hid been dcspcritci) m lov v,iih Sheila when I was a very 
young mm wlicnat twincv*^]xlinirricdhcr I still loved her, and I 
mimed hci 1 no^mg that she did not love me and that her tempera- 
ment \v is unstable rhr was three stirs before I went into it thinking 
1 tnK>ht h ivt to look iftcr hex it had lurntd out worse tlian I feared 

*Jiist so »»ud Rc»> You emt kwt h r now can yoii^ You 
couldii t if \ 1 tried You lutd u> j; > on 1 lokinc; after her You need 
to ^o on lo'^kiii^; iftti i i aK\ i' 

Yes I said 

He put his uin round ii \ shiiuldtr 

You know old box h sud \oii u not ihc one I pitj Should 
ViHi bt '' I mi \trcm U s sn ) iKiii must b in idc is tas^ for you os 
tluxiui Butxdir mu rested m lih xou \( trot tremendous spmts, 
)Liiciibtu insthmu; Ni it sht vxhom I pirv dcspcrattl) I don’t 
Si \\ h ii sliL h IS to hop f( »i 

He w IS u 4tfls n^ht 1 1 lu u u t lo well Attain we walked under 
the frignnt ticcs *You inustn t lose toi) nuich» sad Roy I had for- 
gotten b\ m w hoxN xouuw h w is uid lit w is tilking is thougli we 
hid tich be n thiou^li tlit sinu dukniss 

‘As sou vt |ust Slid I iipl cd ‘then s nothing to be done One 
his to g » on th It s ill 

‘Just so SI d Rox s s u nnt u Win should this hippen to 
}OU^ 

Ytr I felt hi liked nu in m bt uisi r had hippcncd 

1 told him I lie othtt thing \ Inch lulpid txpliin tvhy 1 had taken 
a job in C unbndgt it ill \shtkne\ I hid been boin poor Through 
a mixtui t ot good lutl lud goiKl iiiiii urt ment 1 b id done well in the 
Bai tvimin itums and ni im | mod as i pupil By the tunc I mamed, 
I w IS nnkinu i fan In ii*^ »t tli B u But I w is overstr i iied, my mntr 
lift I itktd iiiL more iftti mairiigt thin bttorc, I w mud to test a 
littk Som of un iiiHutiui il Inc iids in ule mt|iiin( s, and soon Francis 
GetlilFt told me there iinglic bi in opening m his college for ail 
academic lawstr At Inc ^fter i 1< ng d lav the offer was officially 
made I iccepted it and w is <.lee ud I ite in loi ^ a fi w months before 
this talk with Bo\ eolkgi did not object to my keeping on a 
ccuisultmt’s |ob v ith an mdusttial fit in ind I spent some da\s each 
wieek m London, where ins wife w is still living m our Chelsea house 
I usually staged in c.ainbridge honi rhiusdaa to Monday, and slept 
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Walks at Nt^hi 

m my college rooms on those nights» as though I had beta a bachelor 
fellow 

It was since I cunc to Im so much in college that Roy began to call 
on iiK I had met him onee when be w is a boy (his father was a ver) 
wealthy man in die provincial town where I was born), md otcision- 
aliy m his undcrgriduitc di^s I knew he wis a member of the 
college when Gediffc first ipproiched me and I had heird stvcril 
confhccmg rumotin iboiu him thu be wis dnnkmq himself to 
death, spending ill his niqhts with women, becomiiK’ in iccom- 
phshtd onentil scholir But it w is i eomeideiiee diit Ins leionis 
should be on tlu next st iin isc to mine uid tli U w c should bw waited 
on by the same set vuit I lie lust wiek-eiid I spent in collecrc he rin 
up to see me, ind sines then it wis \er> str ingc if 1 did not he ir Ins 
light step on my stius oiue oi twin i di'\ 

1 hid (oine to the end of wint I oiild tell him ws stood under 
the trees m the bright sunshine Kos sud just so igiin to It id me 
farther, but the eh ir light ited\ vout dud iw i) without leply ti <nu 
me, for I hid huislKd Ih smiltd bev lusc ht felt 1 w is less eirewoin, 
and took me to his looms foi t< \ 

rhc> wert i curious set of looms, in i turret over the kitelien, 
nght 111 the middle of the eolhgt from i winchnv on the stnrcisc 
one eould look out over tlit firet eourt to the hoiit gate, and his 
sittUig-room window gist <in to the p illuliiii building in the second 
court ind die high frees in the giulen bejond It was tor strictly 
nepotic fcisons tint Ro'y was iltowed to live dure He had ceased 
to be Ml undergriduite iiearK thu t \e irs before he would normallv 
hive gone out of tollege then He was i iieh man ind it would hive 
been cas^ tor him to live m eeniifort m\ where in the town But he 
was a fiivourj.ti pupil eif the Misters ind of Aithur Bi own’s, die 
tutor who arranged ibout rooms iiid they decided tint it we ild be 
good for lus rcseirches it he stiyed where he wis 

The sitting-room itself struck odd!) uid brightly on the eye There 
w ere ill kinds of desks in a gla/ed and slunuig white ''n upright one, 
at which he could work stindiu4 ind re id a nnniisciipt igainst an 
opalescent screen, scvetil for silting at, one with three arms like a 
Greek pi, OIK enived like a horseshcK and one v«ry low which lie 
could use by lying on < ushions on the floor For the rumours about 
him had a kn ick of cont unuig a scrap of truth, and the one which to 
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A Spring Ajjiernoon 

nsdtiy of his acquaintances sounded die most fantastic was less extra- 
ordinary than the fact. He liad already put a mass of original scholar- 
ship bchmd him; most days he worked in this room for seven or 
dg^t hours without a break, and he liad struck a field where each 
day’s work meant a discovery bodi new and certain. 

The whole room was full ot gadgets for Ins work, most of wliidi 
he bad designed. There wete holdcis for lus manuscripts, lights to 
inspect diem by, a small X-ray appatatus which he had learned to 
woik, card indexes which stood up and could be used w'lth one hand. 
Evciy thing glistened in its da//luig white, except for some van 
Goghs on the walls, a rich lussct caipet all over the floor, and a sofa 
and armchair by the fire. 

A kitchen porter brought us a big tra) wrapped in green bairc; 
undcineath stood a robust Silver teapot, a |>late of toast, a dish of 
mulbcirv jam, a bowl of thick cre uii. 

llo) patted die sinning silver 

‘You deserve some tea,’ Ik said. ‘Reward toi mtercstiiig conversa- 
tion ’ 

He gave a smile, iiuiniatc and kind. He knew now that he had 
helped bring me scunewhcic near a normal state. He was sure enough 
to laugh at me. As I spread |am and cream on a piece of toast and 
tasted die tart mulbetry flavour thri»ugh cream, butter, burned 
bread, I saw he had a mocking glint in his e\ cs. 

‘ WelP’ 1 said. 

‘I was only tliiiiking.’ 

‘What oP’ 

‘Women.’ 

‘Well?' I said again. 

‘Each to his metier,’ said Roy. ‘You’d bcttei leave tluni to me in 
future. You rake them too sencnish.’ 

In fact, he attracted much love. He had been sought after by women 
since he was a bo> . and lie enjoyed making love, and threw' it lighdy 
away 

Five o’clock struck, and Ro) sprang from his chair. ‘Not much 
time,’ he said. ‘Wo must be ofl I need you. I need to buy some 
books.’ 

‘What IS It?’ 1 asked, but he smdi\l demuicly and secretively. 

‘You’ll know quite soon,' he said. 
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He led die way to the neatest bookshop. 'Quidt,* be said as I 
ibUowed dirough the press people cm the naxiow pavement. *We 
need to get through them all m half an hour.’ 

He was playing a truJe, but there was nodung to worry about. He 
was chexTful, setded, enjoying himself When wc arrived at the shop, 
he stared round with an expression serious, eager, keenly anxious. 
Then he moved over to the slicif of thcologica] works, and said 'With 
mtenuty* 

‘There arc still some here Wc’ic not too late.* He had taken hold 
of three copies of i thin voIiuik fht dust cover earned a small cross 
and the words' Ih Middk PinoJ of Richard Hippenstall by ftalph 
UcUl. ‘Who m tind’s n inic wis llichard Ht-ppenstalP’ I isktd. 

‘Sevciitcenth-cintury clergyman,’ Roy whispered. ‘Somewhat 
old-biandy, but very good ’ Thm m a loud cli ti voi(% hi gneted the 
manager of the shi>p, who was umimg to attend to hmi. 

‘I see I’ve just got hen m time How many have you vsld^’ 

‘None as far as I know, Mr (divert. It’s only come in loday -’ 

‘ rliat’s cxtitnitly odd,’ said Rov. 

‘Is It 1 good book, Mr Calvert^’ 

‘It’s a very remark ibk book,’ said Roy ‘You must re id il ^ our- 
self. Promise me you will, nud tJl me what "you think of it But you 
need to buy some more We sliall hive to take these tlirec. I’m 
extremely sorry, bur von’II havi to wait before you read it. 1 want 
one myself ur^i iiily tonight 1 net d to send one at once to Mr Dcspaid- 
Smuh. And of course lorl Boscastlc needs one too. You’d better 
put that one down to Mi I cwis Bliot ’ He walked the manager away 
from me, wluspcrujg confidentially, die manager respundmg by wise 
and knowmg'nods 1 ncvci learned for cirtam what be said; but for 
the test of mv time m Cambridge, the manager, and the whole of 
the staff of his shop, tieatcd me with uneasy deference, A though, 
mstcad of being an nrdmary law don, 1 might turn out to be a peer 
mcc^ito. 

I was half-rufllcd, half-amused, when Roy lushcd mt away to 
anodicr shop. 

‘I’m buying these books,’ he said before I could protest, ‘just lend 
me your name. I’ll settle ton^t. Talking of names. Lord B is staying 
at the Lodge tomorrow’ (for Lord Boscastlc was a real person, and 
his sister. Lady Munel, was the Master’s 'Wife). 
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Breathlessly we burned from bookshop to bookshop, buyis^ 
every copy c£ Udal*$ book before half past five. Roy sent them as 
presents, had them put down to my account, asked me to mquin* for 
them myself. 

As we left the la<st shop, Roy grinned 

^VC'cll, that was quite a lusli/ he said 

Me insisted on paymg tliree pounds tor the books that had been put 
down to me - and, to tell the tnith, I did not feel like slopping him. 

‘I suppose I’m right in thinking that Udal is a fritiid ot youis^’ 1 
said. 

Rdy smiled. 

On our way back to the college, he isked. 

‘Tell me, Lewis, are you extremely ttred^’ 

‘Not specially.’ 

‘Nor am I. We' need some nets. Let’s have some ’ 

We changed, and he drove' me down to fernitr’s in the cold April 
evening. Tlic freshman’s match was being pla\ed, and we watched 
the last overs of the da\ , then Roy bought i new ball in the pavilion, 
we went ovei to thi nets, and I bc^an to bowl to hmi Vrccis^ly how 
good he was 1 fiund it difhcult to be suie He had a style, as in most 
things of extreme elegance and c isi , hi seemed to need no practice 
at all, iiui the day after a jouiik^ ibroid or i wild tnd sleepless night 
would play the first over with an i ve as sure as if he hid been batting 
all the summer When he first cinic up, pc oplc bad thought he might 
gel mto the umvtisity team, but he used to make, beiiitifu! twenties 
and thirties against first-class bowling, tnd then ca^clt'ssl^ give his 
wicke't away. 

He was fond of the game, and batted on this void csdiuig with a 
sleek lazy physical content Cuven rht new ball, I w .s just good 
enough a bowler to mike him phy My be st ball w hich went away a 
httic off die scam, he met with a back stroke fioin the top of lus 
height, strong, watchful, leisurely, and controlled When 1 o\et- 
pitchcd them on the oft, heairovc with siatuesque grace and measured 
power He hit the ball vety hard - but, when one watelicd him at the 
wncket, his strength was not so surprising as if one hid only seen him 
upright and slender m a fashionable suit. 

1 bowled to him for half an hour, but my only success was to get 
one ball through and rap hun on the pads. . 
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‘Pronusiiig,’ uid Ro). 

Then we had a few minutes during which I batted and he bowled, 
but at that point the cvenmg lost its decorum, for Roy suddenly 
ceased to be either graceful or competent when he ran up to bowl. 

The ground was empty now, the light was gomg, chimes from the 
Catholic church rang out dearly in the quiet. We stopped to listen; 
It was the hoiv, it was seven o’clock We walked across the ground 
and undci the trixs in the road outside. The night was tuinmg colder 
snll, and our breath formc'd clouds in the twilight air But wc were 
hot widi cxcrasc, and Roy did not put nii his sweater, but knotted 
the sleeves under Ins c hiu ^ fc w w hite pet ils fell on his shoulders on 
our way tow irds the cir His ejes were lit up as though he weic 
smiling at iii) (X|icnse, and lus tace was at re's!. 

‘At any rite, old bo) ,’ he said,* )ou should be able sleep tonight ’ 
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luspution at Ditmtr 


1 HE mxt uioniui^ is I \s is c;n]ii^ out of the collci^c 1 met die 
Master m the < ourt 

*1 wis \v uitinj» to c itfh v< u hhot h said I tiled to ^et )Ou tv 
telephone list night, but hid no luck ’ 

He w IS 1 1ll in of sixty but his hgurt \s is we 11 presei ved the skin 
ut his eheeks hesh it s md iiiilined lie wis (uiituiiiousl) ind e\- 
ecssiselv busy, vet his inuiiier sttved brisk and (hecrhil, he eom- 
pliuied sometimes of the books he had left unuritten or had still to 
'Urrite, but he was happiei iii ecsmm ttees, nuetini:^, selection boards 
th 111 111 iny othei pi ii t He u is i pieife uiidl/ humble m in, and had 
no faith m anvthuig 011^,1111! of lus e>wii But he felt complet' con- 
hdeiiee in the middle e>f my siKiety 01 puce of busuiess, he went 
biisklv iboiit theerfiil and uiiiHecteei, indulgii ^ m fimiliii umniate 
whtspeis he hid iiesei qtiiu e niquered nis tonfi^ue, iiid il he wis 
inspired by in iiiiiising sire ism he ifte was uiipelled to shin it 
He isked me to the Lodste for diiiiiei the following night, in e>rdei to 
inee t the Bose istles ‘Mv w ife s note w ill follow, 11 itur illv, but I w is 
anxious not to miss v ou It w is e le 11 that I w is being invited to fill i 
gap, and the Mister, whose minners weie warm as well as good, 
wanted to make up fot t 

‘We’ve aheidv isked \eiins t. ilverr he went on, and dropped 
into his intimite whispei ‘Between oiiiseKes, my biotliet-in-law 
never has tonsideied this w is the state of life his sister w is boni to 
I fincy she wints to present linn with someone who might piss 
muster It’s i very smgulii toiiicidei ee that wt shoulef possess a 
remark ibly talented scholar who ilso euts his hut It’s much more 
than we could re isonibly expict 
I chuckled 

‘Yes,’ said the Masiii, our snuiig friend is distinetK presentable 
Which IS anothei stiong leason foi electing him, Eliot Th stindud 
of our colleagues needs riismg in that respect ’ 

I was left in no doubt tint Rov had been uivited to tlu origin li 
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party, and that I was a reserve. The Master could not eiqtlajn ot 
apologize more, for, mdiscrccthr as he talked about fellows of the 
college, ht was completely loyal to his wife Yet it could not have 
escaped him that she was a formidable and grandiose snob. She was 
much else besides, slic wss a womin of character and power, but she 
was unqucstionablv a snob 1 wondered if it surprised the Master as 
much IS It did me, when I first nottced it for he, the soi of a Scottish 
lawvsi, had not mimed 1 ids MuncI until lie wis tmddle-agcd; he 
must have come striugc to the Bosiistlcs, and viuth some pn>- 
conceptions about the anstoc racy In im turn, they were the hrst high 
and genuini anstoctats I hid met, ihiy were Bcsulls and the femily 
had been solidly noble since the sixteenth century (which is a loi^ 
tune tor a genmne descent!; I had expected them to be less interested 
m soaal niceties than du middle elisscs wt re I hid not totmd it so 
Nothing could be firther ftoin the tiuth Fluv did it on a grander 
scale, thit wis all 

On die night of du dinner party, I was the hist guest to amve, 
and die Mast* r, Lidy Muiiel md the ir daughter Join were ilonc in 
die grcit drawing-room when 1 was umouneed 
‘Crood evenuig, Mr Ehor,’ sud Lidy Mutiel ‘If is \ery good ofyou 
to tome to set ns at such short iioote ’ 

I w IS slightly amused th it sounded like rubbing it in 
1 w IS not allowed to ch it, she hid d'seoverrd that 1 had in interest 
m world aflairs, lud < vers uiiie I set foot in the Lodge slic began by 
cross-questioning m< ibout the *hlc$t trends’ She was a stiffly built 
heavy worn m, her bodv seeiiiuig ey lindneal in i bl ick cvemng dass; 
slit looked up at me widi bold full tiwny eyes, md did not let her 
ga/e falter Yet I liad felt, feoiu the first tune I nut her and she looked 
at me so, diit there w is something baffled ibout her, i hidden yeato- 
mg to be liked - as diougb she weie i little giiJ, aggressive and hcasty 
among eluldrcn smaller tLin herself, unable to understand why they 
did not love her 

Suing hcT in Iki own family, one felt most of ill that yearning 
and the strim it caused In the long driv mg-ioom that mght, I looked 
across it her husbind and her daughter Ibe Mister was standing 
beside one of the lofty lire screens, his hand on a Queen Anne chan:; 
tmn and eicct m his tails like i much younger man. He and Lady 
Mtuiel exchanged some words tbeie was loy^ty between them, biif 
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tio ease. And Jc»an, the eldest of the Royccs’ children, a girl of 
eighteen, stood beside him, silent and constrained. Her face at the 
moment seemed intelligent, strong, and sulky. When she answered a 
direct question from Iilf mother, the friction sounded in each syllabic. 
Lady JMuricl srurdil) asked another question m a more insistent 
voice. 

The butler called out 'Mr Calvert*, and Roy came quickly up the 
Img room, past the small tables, rowaids the group of us standing by 
the fire. Lady Muners face lightened, and she cned out: 'Good 
evening, Roy. I ahiiost thought you were going to be late,* 

Tin never Jatt, Lady Muriel/ said Roy, ‘You siiould know that, 
shouldn’t you? I am iicvei late, unless it’s souiLwhcrc 1 don't want to 
go. Then I usually appear on the wrong day,’ 

‘ Yon’ic quite absurd/ s-nd I ndy Muriel, wlio did not use a hostess’s 
opening topic \Mtl) Roy. ‘1 vondei wliy 1 allovv you in the house/ 
‘Because you know 1 like to come/ said Roy. He knew it pleased 
her - but each word was cJe.ir, natural, without pretence. 

‘You’ve learned to flatter too young,’ she said with a happy crow 
of laughter. 

'You’re suspicious of tvery nice thing you hear, Lady Muriel. 
Particularly when it’s true/ said Roy. 'Now aren’t you?* 

‘I refuse to argiK w'lrli y'ou.* She lauglicd happily. Roy turned to 
Joan, and began leasing her about wlut she should do at the university 
next year: but he did not disarm het as easily as her mother. 

Just then the Bosca^tles entered from one of die inner doors. They 
were an incongruous pair, but they had great presence and none of us 
could help Wfilching them. Lord Boscasilc was both massive and fat; 
there was muscular rt'serve iindcnieath lus ample, portlv walk, and 
he was still light on his feet. I'lis face did not match his comfortable 
body: a great beak of a nose stood out above a jutting jaw, with a 
stiff grey moustache between them. By his side, by the side of Lady 
Muriel and Joan, who were both strong women, his wife looked so 
delicate and frail that it sceiiicd die ought to be carried. She was 
fragile, thin with an invalid’s thinness, and she tielpcd herself along 
with a stick. In the odier hand she carried a lorgnette, and, while she 
was limping slowly along, she was studying us all with eyes that, 
even at a distance, shone a briiliant porcelain blue. She had aged 
through illness, her skin was puckered and 'brown, she looked at 
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moments like i delicate, humorous, ind distinguished monkey, but 
It was easy to believe thnt she h id once been noted for her beiuty 
1 watched her is 1 w is being presented to her, ind as Roy*s tuni 
ciinc He smiled it her is though by instinct, she give a coquettish 
fliek with the lorgnette 1 w is suic he felt as I Ind felt m)self, that she 
had ilwiys been eourted, thit she sull on nieefinG; i strinee mm at a 
puts he ud the echoes ot gall int wotds 

Loid Biiscistlc greeted us with mpersoinl ee>rdii]jty, and settled 
down t<j his sh<rry The list cciiest ciine Mis Seymour, a cousm of 
1 ad) Muriel s wlio lived in C imbiidgc ind soon we set out to walk 
to the diningoroom Tins took nmu iinu for the I odge hid been 
built reconstructed, pitched up iiid lebiult for ti\c hundied ycirs, 
ind We hid to mike oui w i\ ilon*, niiiow pissigcs down drnight) 
Stills leross lindiiigs L ids Bose isik s stick tqpAl iwa) m front, 
and I tilked to Mrs Se\nioiii who seemed ntl< m uic, vigiie, and 
given to enthusi isms She wisexietK like Lid\ Mutiel s concept of i 
suitible dinner {virtner foi one of the sounder fellows, I thought In 
iddition lid) Muriel, to whom disapprovil cime is i iiituril 
response to most sitintions disippiovcd with piiticiilir strength of 
my lei\ i le: iny wife m London Slie w is not going to Jet me get any 
ads iiitiges through bid conduct s > hi is she could help it 

C uriously enough, the fiisi le il i scilement ot die diiuicr iinved 
through Mrs Sevinour e sit round the iible in the eindlelight, id- 
miud tile tible which h id c >me Innn die \ imil) lienist it Boseistle - 
‘from our house slid I id) Muriel w iili seniie superbit^ idmired the 
Be vill silver and cnjoycdourseKcs with the food uidwiiie Bodiwere 
excellent for 1 idv Muriel hid heiltli> ippetius herself, and ilso wis 
not prepared to let her dumers be outcJ issed bv mythuig the college 
could do She sat It the end of the tible stift-bieked bold-c)ed, sitis 


fit d that all w is well with her side of the evening inspecting her guests 
as though she were weighing their more obvious shorteommgs 
She begin by taking cliarge ot the convtrsition herself ‘Mr Eliot 
wis putting forward in interesting poinr of view before dmner/ she 
said m in ludiontative voice, ind then piiz/lcd us ill by dcscribmg 


my opinions on Piul^^njmid It seemed tint 1 hid i high opinion ot 
Ins profundity fieiccly, Koy soothed them both, 

but it WIS sou| b cfonr4^^!^^izcd tint she mcint Mauruc it 

•9, ts i kind ajPuj^cctu-U mthp^j^ii such as she frequently inide 
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I tbought, not for the first time, diat she was at heart uninterested in 
^ this talk of ideas and books - but she did it because it was due to 
her position, and nothing would have deterred her. Not in the^ 
slightest abashed, she repeated *Mauriac* firmly twice and was going 
ahead, when Mrs Seymour broke in: 

*Oh, rd forgotten. I meant to tell you straightaway, but tliat 
comes of being late. I’ve always said that they ought to put an extra 
light on your dressing-table. Particularly in strange bedrooms 

‘Yes, Doris?’ Lady Muriel's voice rang out. 

‘I haven’t told yon, have 1?’ 

‘You have certainly told us nothing since you arrived/ 

‘I drought I’d forgotten. Tom’s girl is engaged. It will be in The 
Times this week.’ 

The Boscastles and die R('>yccs all knew the genealogy of ‘Tom’s 
girl*. For Mrs Seymour might be acatterbrained, but her breeding 
was the Boscastles’ own; she had married a Seymour, who was not 
mucli of a catch but was cniinciitly ‘someone one could know’, and 
Tom was her husband’s brother. So Tr>m’s girl was taken seriously, 
even though Lord Boscastle had never met her, and Lady Muriel only 
once. She was part of the preserve. Abandoning in a hurry all abstract 
conversation. Lady Muriel plunged in with her whole weight. She 
sat more upright than ever and called out: 

‘Who is the man?’ 

‘He’s a man called Houston Eggar.’ 

Lord Boscastle filled the chair ou his .sisut’s right. He finished a sip 
of bock, put down the glass, and asked: 

‘Wlio?’ 

‘Houston Eggar.’ 

Lady Muriel and Lord Boscastle looked at each other. In a faint, 
tired, disainsolatc tone Lord Boscastle said: 

‘I’m afraid 1 don’t know the fellow.’ 

‘lean help,’ said the Master briskly from flic other end of the table. 
‘He’s a broAcr-in-law of the Dean of this college. He’s dined in hall 
once or twice/ 

‘I’m afiraid,’ said Lord Boscastle, ‘that I don’t know who he is/ 

There was a moment's silence, and I looked at the faces round the 
table. Lord Boscastle was holding hi.s glass up to the candlelight aixl 
staring unconcenicdly through it. Roy watc^ied with an expression 
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solemn, demure, inquiring but 1 caught his eye for a second, and 
saw a gleam of pure glee each v,ord v^as passing into his inumc's car« 
By lus side, Jo m \\a& ga/ing down fixedly at the table, the poise of her 
neck and stiong shoulders tull of augci, sconi, and the passionate 
rebellion of youth Mrs Scyinout vccincd vaguely ctoubicd, as though 
she had nuslud hci hmdbag, she patted liei hair, trymq to get a 
stiand into pi ice On iny light 1 id\ BoscislL hid mounted her 
lorgiRltc ind focused the othcis one b\ one 
It wis she who isled the next question 

‘Could yon tell m a little ibout this Dean of soiiis Veinou^* slit 
said to tht Marten in i high delieaie, annised voice 

‘Ik’s quite, a good De ill, slid the Mastei ‘He’s vcjs useful on the 
tinancial side Colleges need then Maitlns vtui know File un- 
fortunate thing IS that one can never keep the Maulias in then place. 
Before ^ on c in look loimd, you find the^’tc running the college ind 
regal ding )ou is i fnvolous and irresponsible person/ 

‘ What^ the Dt *ii s ii iui» ^ said 1 oid Bose istle, getting bitk to the 
point 
‘Chrysla^ ’ 

It sounds Scotch/ siid I oM Boscastic dubiousiv. 

‘I believe, Lord Br)seasck, Roy put in, seenimg tentative and 
dilhdcDt, ‘that he eonie*^ from Bedford 
Lord Bose istle slu'ok lus be til 

*I I ii(»ts Ins wife, of ec^urse , said L id\ Muriel ‘Naturally 1 have to 
know the wives of the fellow Slu’< inn quiet little thing But there’s 
nothing special ibourher Slic sinl-ggii while Mr they maybe/ 
‘She*'- the Sister of tins ni in \oii ic ulling us iboiit ’ Loid Boscastic 
icinarkcd, halt to him ^e It *1 should Invi siid he w is nothing out of 
the ordinary, sfaoulelt/t you hive said so'* 

His sof laljudgeuients becuiic more cireniteuis the ne nor the) came 
to anyone tlic company knew Lady Muriel, moie diuet and un- 
perceptivc tlian hci bi other, hnd ticvci quite picked up the laby- 
rinthine phrases with winch he fiinll'v^ placed an tcquamtance of 
someone m the room but in effect slie ind he siid the same thing. 

Mrs Seyinoiit» who was still looking fiintly distressed, suddenly 
clapped her hinds 

‘Of course, I’d forgotten to tell you. Tve just remembered about 
the post office place 
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* Yes, Dons^’ said Lady Muriel inexorably. 

^Houston’s d bnlbant young man. He*s in the Foreign Office. They 
said be was first secretary’ - Mrs Seymour gabbled rapidly in case die 
should forget - *at that place wluch looks after the post, the place in 
Switzerland, I forget 
*Beme,’ Roy whispered 
‘Berne.’ She siiitled at him gntcfiilly. 

‘How old IS your Houston^’ asked Ldd\ Boseastic 
‘About forty, I should say And I think that’s a ver> nve md 
sensible age/ said Mrs Styniour with unexpetted firmness. ‘I aKva>s 
wished mv linsbmd had bcin older 
‘If he’s only a fiist secret m it foit\. I should not think he was 
gomg so cenibls tar’ Lidv Bose istle diiexted hei lorgnette at her 
husband ‘I renn niK r one > e us j ounqer Wc w ere in W usaw Yes, 
he was eleven ' A fauir, sue istie , < li irmint» smile c rossed her fie e. 1 ord 
Boscastle smiled back - was 1 imigmin^ it, or was there something 
humble, iinconfident, iboiu th u smile 
At any ratv, Ik begin le' address the t’bic igiin 
‘I shouldn’t have' tliouglit that the loieign Oftice was spcciall) 
distmgiiishednowadavs I’ve Klually known one or two people who 
weut 111 / he added is thoiiuh Ik were str lining our eiedulity 

While he thought no on^ wis leHskmg, Ro\ could not re pi ess a 
smile of delight He eould no longci Ksist tal ng a hand Ins face 
composed agam, he was just hginiiuig to ik Lord Bose istle \ 
question, when Ladv Muiicl cut tcross lum. 

‘Of course/ -»ho siid, ‘some one’s oblige^d to do lliese things/ 
‘SomeoneA obligexi to becoim Livil Sei suits and look ihei the 
drams,' said lord Boscistk with <;ood-iiitured sceun. 'T^it doesn’t 
make it aiiv better/ 

Roy started again 

‘Should you have 'laid, loid Boscistli’ (the woids, the tone, 
sounded suspiciously like loid Bostistle‘’s owni), ‘tliat the Foreign 
Office was breoining slightly owiwiw^’ 

Lord Boscastle regarded him, and pausixl 
‘Perhaps tl*ai would be gomg rathci far, Calvert. All 1 can say is 
that I should neveT have gone m ni>sclf. And I hope my son doesn’t 
diow any signs of wanting to ’ 

‘Oh, it must be wonderful to make treaties and go about m 
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secret - cried Mrs Seymour* girlish witli enthusiasm, her voice 
trailmg off. ^ 

‘Make treaties!* Lord Boscastlc cliuckicd. ‘All they do is clerk 
away in offices and get one out of trouble if one goes abroad. They 
do It like conscientious fellows, no doubt * 

‘Why shouldn't you like voiir son to want it* Loid Boscastlc?* 
Roy asked, his eyes very bright 

‘I hope that, if he feels obliged to tikt up a cauci, he'll choose 
something slightly inoie out of the ordinal v 
‘It isn’t because \ou don't wuit him to get into low company?' 
lastd Bostastic wore i hxtd simk Rov looked more tlnii ever 
demuie 

‘f^tcouise,’saidRo\,‘lK might pici up umiifoitunate accent from 
OIK of those people One needs to be c iieful Do yt>fi tlnnk/ he asked 
carnestl), ‘that isthcicison win some ol them are so anxious to learn 
foreign languages’ Do you think the v liope it will covet up their own?' 

‘Mr Calvcttl’ Lad} Boscastle's voire soiindexl higJi and gentle. 
Ro} met the gare bednnd the loignctte 
‘Ml Calvm, have vou been inside an embassy''’ 

‘Onlj once, lady Boscastlc 

‘1 think I must take you te> seuiie nune \e>u'll finil they're quite 
nice people And leally mil unelegant The} talk ejuitc nicely too. 
I'm lUst a little surprised >ou didn’t know tint ilread}, Mr Calvert * 
Reiy burst into a happ), iiiigu tided huglr a bliisli mounted his 
checks. I had not seen him blush be tore. It was not often people 
placed lum at Ins own game UsiiilK rliev did not know what to 
make of him, they felt befogged, dies lelt him still inquiring, straight- 
faced, bright-eyed. 

I he whole table was luiglung suddeiil) I notiecd Joan's face 
quite tiansfenmed. She had given w is complotel) to hei laughter, the 
sullenncss was dissolved, it was the nehest of laughs, and hearing it 
one knew that some day she would love with all her heart. 

Lord Boscastlc himself was smiling He was not a slow-witted 
man, he had known he was being teased 1 got the impression that 
he was grateful for lus wife’s support But his response to being 
teased was to stick iiioic obstinately to lus own line. So now he said, 
as though suiminng up ‘It's a pity about Tom Seymour's girl. She 
ought to have fished something better for licrscif.’ 
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*You’ll all come round to him/ said Mrs Seymour. *I know 
hc*lldo.” 

*It^s a pity/ said Lord Boscastle with finality, 'that one doesn't 
know who he is/ 

Joan, melted by her laughter, still half-laughing and half-furious, 
broke out: 

‘Uncle, you mean that you don't know who his grandfather is/ 

‘Joan!’ Lady Muriel boomed, but, witli an indulgent nod, Lord 
fioscustic went on to discuss in what circumstances Tom’s girl had a 
claim to be invited to the family house. Boscastle was a great man- 
sion; ‘iny house’ as Lord Boscastle called it with an air of grand 
seigneur, ‘our house’ said Lady Muriel with splendour: but die 
splendour and the air of grand seigneur disappeared at moments, for 
they both had a knack of calling the house ‘ Bossy Lady Boscastle 
never did: but to her husband and his sister there seemed nothing 
incongruous in the nickname. 

After port, as soon as 1 got inside the drawing-room. Lady Bos- 
castlc called out: ‘Mr Eliot! I want you to talk to me, please/ 1 sat 
with her in a corner by the fire, and she examined me about my 
hopes and prospects; she w'as very slircwd, used to having her own 
way, accustomed to find pleasure in men’s confidences. Wc should 
liavc gone on, if it had not been that Lord Boscastle, on the largest 
sofa a few feet away, was asking Roy to describe Iiis work. It was a 
perfectly serious question, and Roy treated it so. He explained how 
he had to begin unravelling a language which was two-thirds un- 
known. Then he passed on to manuscripts in that language - manu- 
scripts battered, often widi half the page missing, so faded diat much 
could not be read at all, sometimes copied by iiicompcrciit and care- 
less hands. Out of all this medley he was trying to restore the text. 

‘Tell me, how long will it take youi*’ said Lord Boscastle. 

‘Eight years,’ said Roy at once. 

Lord Boscastle reflected. 

‘I can miaginc starting i%’ he said. ‘I can see it must be rather fun. 
But I really can't imagine myself having the patience to go through 
with it/ 

‘I think you might,’ said Roy simply. ‘I think you might have 
enjoyed having something definite to do.’ 

'Do you think 1 could have managed it?’ ' 
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'I’m sure,* said Roy. 

‘Perhaps I nught/ said Lord Bov> asde widi a trace of r^ret. 

Hie drawu^-room was left with no one speaking. Ihen Lady 
Muriel firmly suggcstid that her brother ought to see Roy’s manu- 
scripts. It was arranged (Lady Mund pudung from bdbuid) that the 
Bostasdes should lunch with Roy next day 
A few minutes later, though it was only half past ten, Roy made his 
apologies to Ladv Muriel and kit Shi watched him walk the kiigth 
of the room, then we heard his fi^t runnnig down the stairs 
‘He was a littk naughty u ith vou at dinner, Hugh,’ she sud to her 
brother, ‘but sou must admit ihit hi h is real style ’ 

‘Young men ought to g*t up to monkes tniks’ said lord Bos- 
castle ‘One grow- old soon t'liougb YvS, he’s an agiuable young 
fellow ’ 

He paused, drauk some v hi k\, inquind as though compillid to 
‘Who is his fathii^ 

‘A man called Calvert,’ said thi Master 
*1 know that,’ said Lord Bost istlc irritably 
‘He’s distinctly nch and livis m the nudhnds ’ 

‘I’m afraid I’vi mvir hiard of him ’ 

‘No, YOU ssouldiit havi, Hugh,’ sud ihi Mastir, with a fresh 
smile 

‘But I must say,’ Loid Bosiisth winl on, ‘that if I’d met Calvirt 
anywhere I shoidd ri illy have ixpiitid to know who hi* was.’ 

This implied, 1 thought, ■ curious b.uk-handed snaal acceptance 
But It was not nciissirv, for the Mastti said 
‘He’s got cvitything in front of lum He’s going to be one of the 
great Orientalists of the day Between ourselvts, 1 believe tliat’s 
putting It mildly ’ 

‘I can believe you,’ said lord Bosiastle ‘I hopi he injoys himself. 
We must keep an eye on him ’ 

That meant defiiuti acceptance It was not, I thought, that Roy 
had ‘real style’, had been to l^id Boscastlc’s schcxil, could pass as a 
gentleman through any tests except Lord Boscastlc’s own, it was not 
cmly that Roy had struck \ human want in him, by making him thmk 
of how he might have spent his life. He might have received Roy 
even if he had liked hun less, for Lord Boscasde had a genume, 
respectful, straightforward tenderness for Icammg and the arts. His 
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Snobbery was a passion, more devourii^ as he got older, more 
tdun^bant as he found reasons for proving that almost no one came 
inside his own preserve, could truly be regarded as a gentleman^ 
nevertheless, he continued to have a special entrance vdiich let in his 
brother-in-law, which let in Roy, whidi let in some of the rest of us; 
and he welcomed us nu>re as his snobbery outside grew more colossal 
and baroque. 

Lady Boscastlc was trying to resume our conversation, but the 
others were still talking of Roy. Mrs Seymour was rapt wth vague 
enthusiasm. 

'He’s so handsome,’ she said. 

‘Intcrcstit^-looking, I think 1 should say,’ commented Lady Ros- 
castle, a shade impatiently. 

*Hc’s not handsome at all,’ said Joan. 'His nose is much too long.’ 

‘Don’t you like him?’ cried Mrs Seymour. 

‘1 can never get him to talk seriously,’ the girl replied. 

‘He’s very lucky.’ Mrs Seymour’s enthusiasm grew. ‘It must be 
wonderful to be ax at everything.’ 

No one could be freer from irony than Mrs Seymour; and yet, 
even on that night, those words rang through me tvirh a liarsh ironic 
note. 

The Master was saying: 

‘One tiling is certain. Wc must elect the young man to a fellowship 
liere before long.’ 

'I should have thouglit you would jump at him,’ said Lord Bos- 
castle. 

'No society of men is very fond of brilliance, Hugh,’ said the 
Master. 'Wc needs must choose tlie dullest when we see it. Howev(n:, 
I hope this time my colleagues will agree widi me without undue 
pressure.’ 

He smiled confidentially at me. 

'Between ourselves, Eliot,’ he went on, 'when I reflect on the 
modest accomplislunaits ^f some of our colleagues, I think perhaps 
even undue pressure might not be out ot place.’ 



ClIAPfEB 3 

Two Rcsoloes 


1 WOKL because of a soft voice alxwe my bed - ‘beg pardon, sir, beg 
pardon, su, beg paidon, su*’ In the half-light I lould set Didwcll’s 
fate, round, ruddy, smuiltinttiusly tlcftniUial and gtKxl fellow-hke, 
wide open ind cunning 

*1 don’t knoAV whcthei I’m doing right, sii I know 1 oughtn’t 
to disturb vtin, and’ he iiiilnicd his head in the direttion of the 
college tlotk - ’tint’s gt« twenty inuiutes to go tt> nine o’cltKk. But 
It’s a young lady I think it’s i \oiing lidy of Mr Culvert’s, sir She 
seemed what \ou might tali anxious to set you ’ 

1 let luni pull up the bimd, uid the narrow tell-likc ttiom setiiitd 
bleakei than ever in the bright cold morning sunlight I had drunk 
emough at the I odgt the night be foie to preler to get up slowly As I 
washed ui w irmish water trom a )ug, 1 was too moilt d and imuu'd 
to wonder imich who tlus visitor iiught be 

1 rccogiii7t d 111 r, though, as stson is I saw hi r sitting in an aniicluir 
by my sitting-iouin iiie 1 had mit her once oi twue bctorc, she was 
a yoiuig woman ol Roy’s swn ige, and her mine was Rosalind 
'Wykt*s She tame icross tin loom to meet me, and looked up con- 
tritely with clear biown eyes 

‘I’m frightfully sorry to distuib you,’ site snd ’I know it’s very 
wicked of me. Uut 1 theiughr you might be going out ti> give a 
lecture Sjt down and I’ll get tour breakfast lor you.’ 

Breakfast was strewn about the health, in plate's with metal covers 
on top. Rosalind took od die eoveis, diistid tht iim of the plates, 
dusted a cup, poured out int tea 

‘I must say they don’t look after you too well,’ she said ‘(tc't on 
with your breakfast Yon w on’t feel so much like wringing my neck 
then, will yon^’ 

She was nervous, theie was a dying fall in her voice which some- 
times made ha scvin paihctii She bad .in oval (ace, a iongish nose, a 
big humorous mouth with down ^ust visible on her upper lip. She 
was dressed in the mode and it shawl'd how slender she was, though 
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^ was wider across the hips than one observed at a first glance She 
was often nervous sometimes she seemed restless md rcekless yet 
underneath one felt she was tough md htilths and inide for i hippy 
physical life Her hiir w is d irk and she h id done a up from the b lek, 
which \s IS unusuil at tint time ^ith hei e>v il fic c brown e>es smill 
head, thit tier of hiir niidc bir seem like a portrut of the First 
Empire and in fiet to me she frcciuenth bioue^ht a flavour of tbit 
period, mckJish paiveim, pnn outside inel tiHish withm miteinl- 
istic md yet toudbin^ 

I drank tw o cups of tc i * Be tter I s iid 

*\ M\ look i bn morning- ifterish I must si\ slid Rtisilind At 
thu time slie \\ is ve r) piim in spi ce li much more so th m most ol the 
people imoiigwliom hemened ^etslii Ind i singuhi gift form- 
vesting the most hirmlesst mill within ini lousiuii M) stitcthat 
bre ikfast-timc w is diu of com se t > i «nhing more disn pimble th in 
i number of ghsscs of el ire t a dinner ind semie whiskies itteiwirds 
wall die Mastei and 1 oid Bose istli but when Rosihnd mentioned 
It, It marht h ive been incurred through m exhiiistmg night of love 

1 begin e itnig some bre ikfist md ud 

Well, I shill levise soon Wlnt did \ >i a nu out of bed ior 
Rosilind^ 

She shook he i held Not mig vei\ spe till lonis urived vtsteidi) 
and I 111 going bick tomglu aid I shoiildn t h \e liked to miss \ou 
iltogether 

I looked It her Iheclei esc wcu jinlcliss She gl nice d round 
die roeim 

‘I wish )ou d let me do tins pliee up for soil she siiel ‘It would 
look lovely With just i bit eif e ire I eould iniki sou so omhutible 
you wouldn’t credit it y ou know 

I wis piepired to believe thu she w is light J Ju bedroom wis i 
monk’s cell but this sitting-room was i lirge uid splendid nicdievil 
diambcr I knew that, given i week aid i cheque-book she would 
trinsfonnit She wis kind md active she took pk isure from unking 
one comfort ible But I did not thinl th a she h nl e ome di it meimtng 
to lell me so 

While I went on citing, she stood by the will md exinniicd the 
pmJbng She asked how old a wis md I told her sixteeiidi eenturj 
Then, over her shoulder, she siid 
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*Did you notice thic Roy left the dinner party early last mght^* 

I said yes 

‘Did you know wlnt for^" 

I said no 

Still ovei her shouldci iti \ tone witli a dvuig fill, she sud 
‘fm afraid it wi** to eoine ind see me ’ 

It was priiii. It w IS suggestive, sli imelcss, ind boasting I burst into 
laughter, ind she turned uid looked at me with i liitkmg, sitisfied, 
tnuniphanr smile 

In i momtnt Bidwell < une in quut fooled to eltar up When he 
had left ig 1111, slie ^ald 

*Your seivant has g 4 >t i vc i\ s leet lice Insn t he ^ 

M’ln rither fond of him 

M 111 sure ^ou ire Hei ;yLs Wcie shiewd I must o, \ wish you 
ind Ro)' didn’t 1 ( we Sv) much to him 1 hope sou don t Itt inm do 
}our ordering ’ 

I did not mind Bidwell tikine i pereentage 1 said it it woidid 
fuss She frown el, she eli<l neil w inr to let it piss but there wis still 
something on her ijuiul It w is not onK to (onfess or boist ihit she 
h id coini to s< 1 me 

‘Did \ou know, she sud tint Ro\ is hiving loid uul I idy 
Boscastle to luneh 

I he ltd him insite tium 

‘I’m making him Inve me to* 1 m tcnihed Art thev dreidfully 
tnghtening 

‘What did Ros si\ ibe iit thu 

He sud I ord Bom istle s birk wis woise rhui his bite And that 
Lidy Boseastle was ^-hc stionger of the two 
‘I think that’s true,' 1 sud 

‘But wh It am I going to siv to them^’ she said She was genuinely 
mivous ‘I’ve never met pee'»pk like this before I hweii’t any idea 
what to sav ’ 

‘Don’t won y And mike love to Loid B is lavishly is you like,' 1 
sud 

It was scHind idvic< , fe r I ord Bose istle ’s social standards were 
drasticallv reduced in the presence of ittractive voung women who 
seemed to enjoy lus comp my 
She simltd absently for i second, then cried igam. 
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'{ don’t know anydung about people like this* I don’t even know 
what to call an earl. Lewis, what do I call them?’ 

I told her. I believed that was a reason for her visit. She would 
radier ask that question of me than of Roy. 

‘I’m glad I rcmenibcrcd to ask you,’ she said disingenuously, her 
eyes open and clear. ‘That’s a relief. But I am terrified/ she added. 

‘Why did you work it then?’ I said. 

‘I was dreadfully silly/ she said. ‘I thought I should like to sec a bit 
of Jiigh life/ 

That may have been true, but I was sure there was a wise intuitive 
purpose belnud it. With her recklessness, with die earthy realism diat 
lived bcliind the prudish speech, she could live as drough each day 
were sufficient to itself: so she had thrown herself at Roy, took what 
she could get, put up with wliat she called his ‘moods’, went to bed 
with him when she could, schemed no more than a month or two 
ahead. 

But, deep in her fibres, dierc was another realism, anotlicr wisdom, 
another purpose. Her whole nature was set on marrying him. It did 
not need thought or calculation, it just took all of herself - thou^ 
on the way to her end she would think and calculate with every scrap 
of wits she had. She was nervous, kind, sensitive in her fasliion, tender 
with the good nature of one who is happy with instinctive life: she 
was also hard, rudiloss, determined, singleniindcd, and unscrupulous: 
or rather she could act as though scruples did not exist. Slic meant to 
many' him. 

So slic knew that she must get on with the Boscasties. Roy was 
not a snob, no man was less so: but he gave himself to everyone who 
took his fancy, whether tliey came from the ill-fated and lost, or from 
die lucky. Usually they were the world’s derelicts, for I often 
grumbled that he treated badly any acquaintance who might be of 
practical use: but if by chance he liked someone eminent, then he 
was theirs as deeply as though they were humble. He felt no barriers 
except what his aftections (old liim. Rosalind knew this, and knew 
that she must acquire the same ease. Hence slie had driven herself, 
despite her diffidmee, into this luncheon party. 

Hence too, 1 was nearly certain, she d^ided she must know me 
well So far as anyone had influence over Roy, I had. She must make 
me into an ally if she could. She must charm-nie, she must see that I 
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was fhcndly, she must take a part in my life, even if it only meant 
decorating my rooms. She had ome that monimg to ask me how to 
address an carl: but she would have found another reason, if that had 
iK)t existed. I strongl} suspet ted that she had bribed Bidwell to wake 
me up before mj tune 

Ro\ brought Rosalind buk ro im lOoms after Iiiiuh. 

‘1 hear yon met this morning,’ said Roy 

*C'an you bear the sight of me again^’ Bosilind said 

‘He’ll pretend to,’ said Ro\. ‘Ik’s famous foi Ins scU-contiol * 

She made a face at hini. half-pIaintivc, half-comic, and said. 

*1 couldn’t staj md set Rov’s tiblcs all littered with plitts 1 should 
want to do something iboiit it ’ Sht was talkative md elated, like 
someone r< leased from str \m 
‘How did It go*'* 1 Slid 

‘I tried to find icointi rt^hidc in Hm v(i\ ( is\ \vhtn thiu 

aic Old) foiii ’ 

‘You got a smdl prize,’ Wo> said to her ‘Not the first piizc ChiK 
the second \ou did \ mcch ’ 

I guessed that she had biem diftident, liid nest taken mudi part Rut 
It was not as bad 'is she ieaud, md with liei nietomitable resolve she 
would tr) again Re**) \v is smiling at hei, imused, stirred to le'nelcr- 
iiess bexause she made sue h he ivv v\ Catlier ol w h it would, it aii) age, 
have bexn his own native air 
He s<iid to me 

‘By the way, old bo\, jou’ve made \ guMt hit with I idv B I’m 
extremely jealous ’ 

‘She wanted to kiu>w ill tbont 'on/ sud Rosalind 
‘I think she likes very weights men ' Roy chuekied ‘Old I e'wis is 
le'iiiarkably good it persuading them that hc\ exlicmedv weighty.’ 

I Ic went on to tcMse Rosalind about I oid Boseastlc’s coniphine'iirs. 
I notice'd that Roy and Rosalind were ser) casv with cuh othe'r, light 
with the iniuMTemce that ma) visit a hipp) physical love 
The telephone bell rang it was for Reiy, and as he answeied be 
exclumed with enthusiasm ‘excellent’, ‘of course’, ‘I’m sure he 
would’, ‘I’ll answer for him’, ‘eome straight up’. 

‘You see, you’ve got to be' eivil now,’ said Roy ‘It’s Uilph Uelal. 
He’s just back from Ital) It’s tune you me*t him ’ 

Roy added, with a secret smile: ‘Now, I woiulcr what he wants.’ 



Tuh> Resolves 

Udal himself came in as Roy finished speaking. I had found out 
something about him since the episode of the bookshops: now I saw 
him in die flesh, I was surprised. 1 had not expected that he should 
have such natural and pleasant maimers. For the stories I had heard 
were somewhat odd. Ho was an exact contemporary of Roy’s at the 
college, and they had known each other well, though they were never 
intimate friends. Udal came from a professional family, but he was a 
poor man, and he and Roy moved in different circles. They had 
known each other as academic rivals, for Udal had liad a brilliant 
undergraduate career. Then his life became very strat^e. He spent a 
year among the seedy figures of Soho - not to indulge himself, not to 
do good works, but just to ‘let the wind of God blow through him’. 
Then he had served another year in a church settlement in Poplar. 
Afterwards, he had, passively so it seemed, become ordained. But he 
had not taken a curacy or any kind of job; he had written his little 
book on Heppenstall, and had gone off to Italy for six montlis. 

He was a big man, tall, loose-firamed, dark-haired, and dark- 
skiimed. He looked older than his age; his face was mature, adult, :md 
decided. As he greeted us, there was great warmth in his large, dark, 
handsome eyes. He was dressed in old flannels and a tliin calico coat, 
but he talked to Rosalind us tliougii he also had been to a smart 
lunch, and he settled down between her and me without any sign 
that this was a first meeting. 

‘How’s the book going?’ asked Roy. 

‘It’s very gratifying," said Udal. ‘1 here doesn’t seem to be a copy 
left in Cambridge.’ 

‘Excellent,’ said Roy, without blinking, without a quiver on his 
solemn face. 

Udal had arrived back from Italy the day before. 

‘Didn’t you adore Italy? Were the women lovely? What were you 
doing there?’ asked Rosalind. 

‘Looking at churches,’ said Udal amiably. Rosalind had just re- 
membered that he was a qjergyman. She looked uncomfortable, but 
Udal was prepared to talk about anything she wanted. He thought the 
women were beautiful in Vciictia and Friulia, but not in the South. 
He suggested that one required a dash of nordic blood to produce 
anyth^ more tlian youtliful comeliness. He had gone about with his 
eyes open, and spoke without inliibition. Rosalind was discomfited. 
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Slic was discomfited again when, widi die same ease, lie began 
taiku^ of his practical requittntntits 
‘Roy,' he said, *it*s time T found i job * 

‘fmt so,* sud Roy 

‘You don’t mind me tUkuig ibout myself*'* Udsl said af&bly to 
Rosilind and me ‘But 1 wanted to see Rov about m\ best moves 
I’m not much good at these tliuigs 

I \c been thinking, he said to Rov ‘A tuuntrv living would smt 
UK down to the ground I ran make do on tbiee hundred a year And 
It w ould mean plenty ot leisure I sii uiidn t ^e t so mudi leisure ui any 
otiui ivay 

lhat’s title, said Roy 

Huw do I s( t about getting one 

‘Diftiailt,* said Ro) ‘1 don t think uni cui siru^htmat * 

Tiuv talked about taetics UdailiKW sKictlv vshatlu wanted, but 
hi w IS oddh uiireahstie alnnit the mcuis He seemed to think it 
would be eisy to persuide the Loitege to gi\y linn a hvmg Roy, on 
the odier hind, was eonipletely praeoeil He srcilded Udal fiir m- 
duiging in inike-beluve, nd told hint whit to do lit iniSt take 
soiiu utlKi )ob It oiue presuunlh i eurae\ then hr must ‘nurse’ 
tile eollege bvings committee he ii ist berotiu popular with them, 
he must unobtrusivel) keep his existence Ixfi rc them He must also 
cultiv ite ins bishop cith » he or Ros could t»* t to know 

Lidtl took jt well Hi w is not j r nid he ueepted the fiet that Roy 
w IS more worJdls and acute 

I’ll tilk to (seopl 1 11 sps out ih hti 1 1 Roy He smiled ‘I 
nii\ even make old Lewis ,>et him It put m rh In mgs committee ’ 
Do what sou tan, sud Udal 

Rosihnd w IS upset Slueesuldiio uudrrstind She could not help 
iskmc Udil 

‘Doesn’t tt woiry you*' 

‘Doesn’t what worry nit 
‘Hivmg-to work tt ill out,’ she said 
‘1 manage to bear it Would it worry sou *' 

‘No, of coture not But I thought someone m your position -* 
‘You mean diat I’m supposed to be i religious man,’ said Udal 
‘But rehgious people arc still ordinary humans, you know ’ 

‘Does It seem all right to you’’ 
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*Oh, I don’t know about that/ he said 

’I’m afiraid I Mill think it’s peculiar ’ She appealed to Roy ‘Roy, 
don’t you think so^’ 

‘No,’ h« said Not in the k isi * 

Hi< tone wis ch ir iiul hn il Suddenly 1 rcihzed she was nnkinq i 
mistake m pressim; Udil She w i cx|K)sini* a nh between herseli ukd 
Roy In other thiiifijs she \\<uilcl hwt hit him getiunr firthci nw ) 
but here she was obtuse 

‘I’m not ible to speik Iroin th» inside slid Roj ‘But I be- 
lieve religion cm me hide nntliint. It cm even me hide. Ills liee, 
wh h hid been ve sidd nK bu>ke into i bnlliuit niilinous 
sn tie, ‘the lut tint Rilph lu n r just e died on me for vilinble' 
id vice 

lhat s lie t hii slid Odd I m moment he vvis put out 
You need someone to unbelt I ni sun }oudo 
‘I am short ot money sud Uel il 
‘Just so,’ s ud Rei\ 

Roy’s s^ibe h id I e( n intim ite met pit lemg but Uehl hid neovtrtd 
his eofnpnsure He turned to R sihnd 

‘You (\peet loo niueli t f ns mh kno\A You expect iis to be pei- 
fcct - ind then )oti think the its* ot the woild juM go nbenit sleeping 
with euh eithei ’ 

Rostlind blushed I i th\ \ he w is she liked i decent veil 
while he had the e isiul mutei M fnt tenic) that one onieiimes 
finds in those whe h i\e not gtn into the world, or h i\e wicbdi iwn 
from It 

‘You’re not cenieer eithir \\ n if m u II forgive nu l^dil went 
on ‘Ro^ hen wouldn t lei me e \V him i uligieuis iinn vet but do 
you think he s clone n >tliin^ in bin elnse bis pitisure He's 
alreidy done nmeh ddei thinj;s thin tint, know And I’m 
iiielined to tliuik he will igiit i m |iist w ntiiig 
He spoke lightK but w ith mime ns cendidcncc Then he snukd to 
lumself 

‘TIus is the right life loi nu , iin v i\/ he sud ‘It will give me ill I 
want’ 

‘Will it^ slid Rosihiid shnpiv 
He was lelaxcd, slioiig in his pissiveness 

But she opposed her own site ngth, rhu ol someone who bad gevne 
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into the world and could imagine no odier life. It was not a strengdi 
to be despised. Udal looked at wd his face was no mote seded . 
than hers. 

Roy watched them with a glance that was ))cnetrating, acute, md, 
it suddenly seemed to me, envious of each of them. 



CHAPTER 4 

A Nature Marked Out by Fate 

From the afiernuon when he forced me to confide, my relation with 
Roy became changed. Before, ho liad seemed a gifted and iiitcrcsiit^ 
young man whose temperament interested me, whom I listened to 
when he was despondent, whom i liked seeing when I liad the time. 
Now he had rc.ichcd out to me. He had put self aside, risked snubs, 
pierced all the defence 1 could throw in his way. He had made 
n\c accept liiin as an mtimate on even terms. Insensibly, perhaps 
before I knew it, my friendship with him became the deepest of my 
life. 

I had met him first, as I liavc s.iid, when he was a boy of fifteen. 
It wAs only for an hour, but the circumstances were strange, and had 
stayed in my memory. For Roy bad fallen in love, with an iimocent 
and ecstatic adolescent passion, with a young man whom I knew. 
His innocence made him indiscreet - or perhaps, even then, he cared 
nothing for what people thought. At any rate, there was a com- 
motion among a group of my acquaintances. Roy was brought in to 
tell his story: and I remember liim, entirely composed, his face 
already sad when he was not smiling, although his smile was bril- 
liantly and boyishly gay. His speech was curiously precise, and one 
heard the echoes of that precision years later; as an aifirmative when 
wc questioned him, he used a clear just so’. 

Hie story was hashed up. Roy’s father behaved widi a mixture of 
atergy, practical sense, and an obstinate refusal to believe that his son 
codd do anything irregular or eccentric. Roy himself was not em- 
barrassed by the incident cither then or later. I sometimes thought, 
in fiu:!, that it gave him an added arid gender sympadiy. He was not 
the man to respect any conventions but his own. With his first-hand 
knowledge of life, he knew that any profound fiicndship must con- 
tain a little of die magic of love. And he was always a$ physically 
spontaneous as an Italian. He liked physical contact and endearing 
words. He would slip liis arm into a friend’s on the way to hall or as 
die team went out to field: if anyone had recalled that scandal of 
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tht past* he would only have nut Roy*s most mischievous and 
mocking gnn 

Aftur that single hour* I did not mett lum igim until he went to 
Cambridge It was onl) b\ chance th it his outburst had aflfected my 
circlL* and, in the large town we were both born, our paths 

wen. not likclv to cross 1 lived in the shabby genteel fimge of the 
lowti middle chss, wlulc his fithcr hid nndc i considenble fortune 
and moved among sueli society is tht town couid give His career 
and way of life were, as \ mitter eit fiet, fuily typicil of tlie iich 
maiuifieturers of that diy His fithei, Roy s ^nndfither liad risen 
from the irtism cl iss, md made ene^n^h ineMus out ed boots to send 
his son to a minor public school iheti Ros s f itlu r* i m in ot obstiii ite 
martieui ite ibility widi iii obsessminl pission tor ^et ill, expinded 
the business and toe>k his eh nice m the hrst U oild W ir He bee ime 
ie ilK rich, much nelier thin m iii) 1 ms I e>ndon triends who wi le 
the^nght wcilths and Ined in gieitei stale b\ 1934 cinnot hive 
been worth less than ^ too, 000 Hi eheUeiy little with it except buy i 
loc il newspaper and a I irge house eii th ontskiits ol the town, md 
take ivery opportumts ot spending mono on his only son He 
idoli/cd Ro>, ui i speeehless embni issed pii/zled fishion he sent 
him to tin most tisliionible pxet it itor\ ind pubhe schools (it wis 
only by a petson il ace idcnt diat he e ime te the e allege, which w is not 
paiticularl) fishionable* lus house in ote wlion Royliked happened 
to be a loyal old member), from th umi Ro> w is twenty-one, his 
father allowed him a \t 11 md ettled i substmtiil sum 011 

him isweU 

W hen 1 ran icross him m his uiiderTi idiiati diys, he w is more 
outwirdlv cceentnc than he liter seeinid not in dress, for he was 
ilw ))s elegant, but m actions wJiieh u the time I thought wen only a 
very voung miifs whuns 1 founei lum one night sleeping on a scu 
on the embankment He did not txphm hnnselt, lithough he wis, as 
usuil polite, easy-mannered, iflet lion ite and direct He went in for 
bouts of hard drinking which siemed more abindexned dian ui 
imdeigiaduatc’s blinds, moxc dehberitcly an ittenipt to escape And 
he started his love aRatrs quite eirly Yet eich examination was a 
inumph foi him, and he was the oiitstinding classic of his day 

After taking his degree, he was it a loss He felt vaguely drawn to 
some kind of scholarly research but he did not make any determmed 
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tiart. He drank more, went into more dissipated company, felt a 
despondency overcome him of which previonviy he had only known 
the shadow’s edge. This was the first time that he was forced, without 
any help or protection at all, to know die burden of self 

In a few weeks that datkness left him, .md he ttied to forget it. 
Tht Master, whose subjett was comparative religion, st^ested that 
he should apply himsclt to oriental languages To help himself forget 
the period of melancholy not long past, Roy direw all his attention 
into Synac and Aramaic and then, partly by sheer diancc, came the 
ollet of the research which was to occupy so much of his working life. 

It was an odd storv, how this ever reached him. 

Of ill the Christian heresies one spread the farthest tutu hod 
imaginations most d< cplv, md had thi nchest me?nmg. Palnps it 
should have been called a new leligion It was the heresy of Mam It 
Ix^an towards the end of the third eentury A D. m the pleasure cty 
of Antioch and the decide nt luxurious towns of S\na; it swept 
through them as a new religion imght sweep through California 
today 

It was t new religion, but it die w its sticngth from soine'thmg as 
old and deep as htunan feeling, for, just as the sexual imptilsc is 
mcluctsbly streing, so em the bate of it be, the flesh is seduetive, 
beyond one’s powet to re 1 1 nid one hates the flesh as an enemy, 
one prays that it w ill leave oik m petite 1 he lehgion of the Maniehccs 
tried to give men peace against the flc'sh In its cosmology, the whole 
of creation is a battle of the light against tht dark Man’s spirit is part 
of die l^it, and his flesh of the dark The battle swtys from side to 
side, and men arc takii^ part in it, here iiid now 1 he religion w as 
the most subde and complex representaaon of sexual gmlt. 

Sudi a subde and complex tehgion must hive drawn its believers 
from the comfortable classes IheTe was none of the quick simple 
appeal that helped Chnsoanity to spark fi-oin man to man among the 
hopeless dispossessed of tlu Roman slums. Mamdiacism most have 
been chiefly the religion of those with time to dunk - and probably 
of a comfortable leisured class in a dyuig soaety, a class with httlc to 
do except pursue its sensual pleasures and be tormented by their 
guilt. 

Anyway, dirough the third and fourth centunes the religion spread. 
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The Manidiacaa misaonanes followed die trade routes, into Bgfpt, 
the Afiican coastal Int^ Persia; churdies were founded, 
books and liturgies and statements of fiuth were translated &om their 
original Synac. And very soon the Manichces were being systematic- 
aUy and ruthlessly persecuted For some reason, this lubde and gende 
hiith, or anydung resembling tt, like that of the Albigenses m Pro- 
vence or the Bogomils in Bulgaria, always exated the savage hatred 
of the ordiodox Before long the Manichacan congregauons had 
been exterminated m the Levant and round the Mediterranean; others 
were dnven out of Persia and found a home for a while in what is 
now Chmese Turkestan. Tlien they too wue liiushed off by the 
Moslems 

It IS an error, of course, to thmk that persecution n never successfiiL 
More often than not, it has been extremely &o For hiuidreds of years, 
this religion, which once had rich churches in the most civilized 
towns m the world, which attracted to its membership such men as 
St Augustme (for whom Roy had a special and ^letsonal veneration), 
would not have been known to exist except for the ivritmgs of its 
enemies It wss as though Conunutusra had been extirpated m 
huropc in the nmctecn-twentus, and was only known through what 
IS said of It m Mem KampJ No woids of the Manichecs themsdlves 
wetc left to be it id. 

During th( twniueth tentiuy, however, the technique ind scale of 
archaeolc^ical expeditions wore each developed, and there were one 
or two Mamchaean finds A psalm book and a hvninal, translated mto 
a C.optic dialect, were discovered i<i upper Fgypt, and one of die 
(xpeditions to f urkestan brought back wliat w.is rocogmacd to be a 
complete liturgy But it wav w rittcn in an unknown variety of Middle 
Persian caUed barly Soghdi.ui, and for a ycir the htnrgy stayed 
uiucad 

Ihe committee who bad diargc of it mtended to ask an Oxford 
scholar to make an edition but, pist at tliat time, be fell ill. Quite by 
accident, Sir Oulstone Lyall and Colonel Foulkcs happened to be 
consultmg the Master about other business. He mentioned Roy to 
them and mtroduced him. They thought he was mtcUigent, they 
knew that he liad picked up Synac at an astonishing speed; it was 
possible that Colonel Foulkcs’s devotion to cnckct disposed him to 
take a ftivoutablc view of Roy’s character. There was an amateur 
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&vour about all this esoteric scholarship - anyway, they asked if he 
would like to have a shot. 

Only a man of means could have risked it If he did not get the 
language out, he had wasted critical years. Something caught in Roy*s 
imagination, perliaps the religion itself, and he said yes. 

That was over two years before, in the January of 1932. Within 
eighteen months he had worked out the language, so precisely that 
no one need touch it again. His Soghdian grammar and lexicon were 
just in proof, and Were to be pnblislied during 1934. He had already 
transcribed part of the liturgy, and he was working faster dian ever. 
It was a remarkable record, unbelievable to diose who knew a little 
of his life, the loves, the drinking, the games, and parties. But to me, 
who saw more of him, the miracle disappeared like a conjuring trick 
which is explained. 1 knew how, even in the blackest melancholy, 
he could throw himself with clear precise attention into his work for 
seven or eight hours a day. 1 had seen him drink himself into stupor, 
sleep it off, recover over breakfast, and be back at work by nine 
o’clock. 

His own attitude to his work was one of the most imtter-of-fact 
diings about him. His preoccupation was in the words themselves 
and what they meant; the slightest hitch in the text, and he was 
absorbed, with all his imagination and powers in play. He was intent 
on knowing precisely what the words of that liturgy meant, to the 
priests who translated it, to the scribe who copied it somewhere m a 
Ccntial Asian town in the sixth ccntur\'. 

Outside die text his iniaginadon, so active upon the words them- 
selves, so lively in his cverj-^day life, seemed not to be much engaged. 
He gave only a passing thought to the societies where this religion 
grew or to the people in die congregatic^ which used his liturgy. 
There was soniediing in sucli speculations which offended his taste - 
‘romantic’ he called them, as a term of abuse. ‘Romantic,’ said Roy 
scornfully, who himself was often described in that one word. 

Yet, right from the beginning, there were times when his work 
seemed nothing but a drug. He had thrown himself into it, in revul- 
si<Mi from his first knowledge of despair. Despair: the black night of 
melancholy: he had already felt the wiright of inexplicable misery, 
the burden of self. 1 thought that too often his work was a charm 
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gainst tite daric. He did not seem to tevd in success, to get any 
pleasuie apart from a mild sense of skill I watdied him ^^len he 
finidwd his Soghdian grammar, ih: knew it was a nice job - ‘I am 
rather clever, * he said with a mocking smile. But when othen praised 
him, he became irritated and angry, genuinely, morbidly angry, took 
to a fit of drinking and then worked such immoderate hours at the 
liturgy that 1 was afiaid for his hctilth, tough as he was. 

At the dinner party Mi* Seymour had cried out how mwh he was 
to be envied. She was a silly woman, but she only said what everyone 
round him thought Some people resented lilni because he had so 
much. Many saw the gaiety and felt that he could not have a worry 
in the world. None of them saw the weight that crushed him 
down. 

Even Roy himself did not sec it. In his boyhood and youth, he 
had hcca buoyed up by the animal spirits of the yoiuig. His spirits at 
twenty, like tliose of any vigorous nun. wore strong enough defy 
fate or death; they drew their strength from the body, and for a time 
could drive away any affliction that was lyii^ in wait. Now he was a 
little older he had passed through hours and days of utter blackness, 
in vHhich his one feeling was self-hatred and his one longing to escape 
himself. But those hours and days passed off, and he still had the 
boundless hope of a young m<ui. He hoped he could escape - ptrhaps 
in love (thoi^li he ncviT counteii much on that), perhaps in woik, 
perh.ips in a belief in wliich he could lose him.sclf. He hoped he could 
escape at last, and come to peace and rest. 

He did not know then that he had the special melancholy which 
belongs to some chosen natures. It did not come tlirougli suffering, 
diough it caused him to suftci much. It came by the same &tc as 
endowed him with his gifts - hi.s mtelligence, his attraction for 
women, his ability to strike a human response from anyone he met, 
his reckless bravery. 

By the same fortune, lie was inescapably under the threat of diis 
special melancholy, this dear-sighted despair in which, more than 
anyone I knew, he saw the sadness of man’s condition: this despair 
which drove him to outbursts of maniac;il gaiety. He was bom with 
dlls melancholy; it was a curse of fate, like a hereditary disease. It 
shadowed all his life. Perhaps it also drapened him under his caprices, 
perhaps it helped to make him the most selfless of men. I did not 
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know. But I knew that 1 should have wished him mote commonplace 
aodsd£sh,ifoiilyh( could cease to be so haunted 
Smcc I was dost to him, I could see diat htde distance. But he 
eahdaratcd me widi his gaiety, pierced me widi his seUlessness, 
deepened all I knew of life, gavi my spirit wu^ so I too did not see 
much that late had done to him and I hoped that he would be happy. 



CHAPTER i 

Lesson in Politics 


Tut Master’s campaign to get Roy elected did not make mudi pro- 
gress. All dccisioiis m the college had to be taken by a vote ot' the 
fellows, who m 1934 mimbeted thirteen, including the Mastei him- 
self. and most formal steps, such as electing a fellow, needed a clear 
majority of the society, diat is seven \otes 

Fni various reasons, die M<tstei w.is not fiiithng tt easy to collect 
Seven votes for Roy. First, one old nnn was ill and could not come 
to college meetings. Second, the Mister was not such a power m the 
college as 111 the university , his intuiiate sue asms had t habit of passing 
lound, and he had made several irrc cone liable eiiciuies, chief among 
them the Bursar, Winslow, a bitter disappointed man, aud-tongued 
in a fashion of his own. Thud, die M ister, tainumdcd in most ways, 
could not conceal lus dislike and couteiupt foi scientists, and had 
recently remarkc'd of one dcsei ving candidate ’ What ludc iiicchaiucal 
aie wc asked to constdei now ’ Hie eonuneiit had duly reached die 
thre’e saentdlc fellows and did nut dispeise them 111 favour of the 
Master’s ptot6geS 

As a result, the political situation in the college was more than 
usually fluid. For most questions dieie existed - diough no one spoke 
of It - 1 kind of rudimenta'y party system, with a govermnont party 
which supported die Mastei and an opposition whose leader was 
Winslow. When I first arrived, the gove'rmnrat party generally 
managed to find a small majority, by atuactuig the two or three 
floating votes. In all pcisoiial choices, paiticularly ui elections to 
fellowships, the parties were not to lx. relied on. although thc'tc were 
neatly always two hostile cores the icmaindcr of the coUi^ <hs- 
solved mto a vigorous, talkative, solemn anuchy. It was an mterestmg 
lesson in personal politics, which i sometimes rhouglit sliould be 
studu.*d by anyone who wanted to ukc a part m high aflau^, 

Thiot^h the last lialf of 10 34 Wmslow and his allies devoted diem- 
sdves with some ingaimty to obstruction, for wdueh the college 
statutes and customs gave considerable opportunity. Could die college 
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afford another fellow? If so» ought it not to discuss whether the first 
need was not for an official rather than a research fellowship? If a 
research fellowship, was not the first step to decide in which subject 
it should be offered? Did the college really need another fellow in an 
out-of-the-way subjea? Could it really afford such luxuries, when it 
did not possess an engineer? 

‘Fellowsliips’ occurred on the agenda for meeting after meeting in 
1934. By the end of the year, the debate had scarcely reached Roy by 
name. This did not mean diat gossip was not circulating against him 
at high table or in the combination room. But even in private, argu- 
ments were phrased in the same comfortable language: "could the 
college aflbrd . . .?* ‘is it in die man’s own best interests. . . .?’ It W'as 
the public face, it was the way things were done. 

Mcanwliilc, nothing decisive was showing itself in Roy’s life. The 
months went by; the grammar was publislicd, highly thought of by a 
handful of scholars; he tired bimsc*lf each day at the liturgy. He saw 
Rosalind sometimes in Cambridge, oftener in London; she per- 
suaded him to take her to Pallanza in September, but she liad got no 
nearer marrying him. There were other affairs, light come, light go. 

He became a greater favourite with Lady Muriel as the months 
passed, w as more often at the Lodge, and had spent a week-end at 
floscastic. 

He knew this roused some rancour in the college, and 1 told liim 
that it was not improving his chances of election. He grinned. Even 
if he had not been amused by Lady Muriel and fond of her, the 
thought of solemn head-shaking would liavc driven him into her 
company. 

Yet he wanted to be elected. He was not anxious about it, for 
anxiety in the ordiiiar)" saise he scarcely kiicw'^: any excitement, any- 
thing at stake, merely gave Iiiin a heightened sense cf living. At times, 
though, he seemed curiously excited wdieu his fortunes in this election 
rose or fell. It surprised me, for he lacked his proper sliare of vanity. 
Perliaps he wanted the status, I thought, if only to gratify his father: 
perhaps he wanted, like other rich men, to feel that he could earn a 
living. 

At any rate, it mattered to him, and so I w as relieved when Artliur 
Brown took control. The first I heard of the new manoeuvres was. 
when Browm invited me to his rooms on a January evening. It was 
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wet and cold, and I was uttmg huddled by my fire when Brown 
looked m. 

*I suppose, bo said, ‘that you don’t by any chance loci like joining 
me in a glass of wini '' I niight be able to find somedung a bit special 
I can’t help kcling that it would be rather cheem^ on a n^t like 
this ’ 

I wait across to his looins, which weic on the next staircase. 
Though he lived in donustic toinlort with lus wife and family, those 
rooms 10 college wore ilwiys warm, always wdconiing that night 
a fire was bla/iiig iti the open griti, electric tires were glowing ui the 
coiners of the room, neb curt tins were* drawn, the armchairs wen 
wide and deep The fin eracLIed, and on the wnndows behind the 
curtams sounded the tip of rain Brown bi ought out gtisses uid a 
bottle 

T hope you like inaisilt on i cold night,’ he said*T’m i ithei given 
to It mys.ii IS a eh uige I fmd it i ither fortifying ’ 

He was i broad plump wcU-covercd man, with a broid smooth 
pmk face lie wore spectacles, ind behind them his eyes were small, 
aaite, dark, w tcehiul md very bright He was the jimior of the two 
tutors ^ of ft^ety tow, diough most of the college, lulled b\ his 
avwicular kiudiiess, thought of him is older 

He wis > man eisy to under-estmi ttc, and his colic igues often did 
so He was iiosputble, comfort-lovmg, modestly self-indulgent He 
chshked C)uatuls, uid w is inppy when Ik could compose one among 
his colic ignes But h< w is tiso a bom politician He loved getting his 
own way lunnuig things’ manipulating pixiple, partieiilarlv if they 
neve r knew 

He was eontent to Ic ive the ippe iranu. of power to others Some 
of US who htd benehted through his skill, called him Uncle 
Aithur’. ‘die worthy Brown’, siid Winslow eemamptuousiy 
Brown did not mind In lus own way, deliberate, never moving a 
step fiuter thin he wanted, talking blandly, comfort ibh, and ofiui 
scntentiously, he set about his aims He was by far the ablest managin' 
among the Mastei ’s pii ty 1 le was a cunning and realistic, as wdl as a 
very warm-heirtcd, man And m the long run, deep below the good 
fellowship, be jHissessed great obstmacy and fomtude. 

We drank ow wine, sotted opposite each other across the fire- 
place. 
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‘It IS rathei cotisolmg, don’t you think^’ sud Brown amiably, as 
be t(Xik a sip He went on to talk about some pupils, for most of the 
youfig men I supervised came mto his tutorial vide 
He W1S witching me with Im mum, shrewd cses ind qmte 
cisiuily as though it wtic pan of the previous conversation, he 
slipl td in tilt question 

You see sonitthiug of our joung fmnd i Overt, don’t }ou^ I 
suppose ^ou don’t ftcl rh it perh ips wc ought to }»ush ihc ad i bit with 
getting him considered^’ 

1 Slid tint I did 
Blown shook his head 

*It\ no nsL tiying to rush things I hot \ cm i m t take these places 
b\ sionii 1 c\pcet ’>011*0 inelincd to thint thu it eould liave been 
bate hindli.d Tin not prepated t' ^o is fu as ihii Flu Master's 
in i \ ( 1 \ diWicaih situ ition 1 mining a r mdid lU in what people regard 
IS his own stib|cct No, 1 don t think we should be right to fe'cl im- 
pti lit II j;ive i jovial smile But I think wi should be perfectly 
|i stifled in I w V cin’t do my h um if we push a little horn our side ’ 
I 111 ft ids to do mvthing,’ 1 snd ‘Bin I’m so rtl uivcl\ new to the 
e >lle£n I (hdn t think it w is wise to tike niiieh pin ’ 

111 It shows ver) e;ooJ |udgenicnt, sud Brown ippiovingiy 
‘Kii It auvitlui wa^ ii’ll be a n si two Ktoie 'ou’ll citry is 
iiuiih wiiirlit lun is some of us 'vould liki But I behest sou cm 
die Ml 11 oil ibout C ilvirt if we se*- ihe iit it m the light w ly Mind 
sou sse v^. ^%)l to feel our step li in bi p iieKnl to driw back 
hi ton we\«. iroiu too fu ’ 

Brown filled our tdissts igam 

‘I ni nuhiud to iliiiik, Hun Ik w ii*- (mi thu 0111 soimg fiicnd 
etnild hi\e he* n eleeted list term f iheie Wtie i 1 nniu 1 ithcr Ull- 
teirtiiiutc ptiyona^ eonsideiUtotis in thi bicl ^toii ui Hi ’s done quite 
enough to sitist> in voile, kVcii it the\ (le>n i behave hi s as good as 
the Miste» sivs llicv’d have tikeii him 1 ili< \ w iiiled te>, but some- 
how tsr othci they doii t like the ide 1 I lieu’s 1 ueK»d deal of personal 
animositv somehow These ilimgs shouldn’t hippcn, of course, but 
nun ire is God m ide them ’ 

‘Some of them dishke the Mistei, of eoiusi. ’ I said 
T m afraid th'^t’s so/ sud Brown ‘And senne of them dislike what 
the)’ve heard ot om young friend Calvert 
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‘Yes* 

‘Has that comt your \> His glance was very 

‘A little * 

‘Jt would ptobiblv be more liiitl) to come to mt Why C hi\s- 
tal* - (the Dcin iisiully IWmns inseparable comridt in collect 
politics) - ‘isn’t compIttcK hippy ib<nu whit he hears Of course,* 
Slid Brown stcadiK C ilvert doesn t make things too tisy tor bis 
fhends But once i.yuniiiei) ire is God made them indr vioiild be i 
damned scuidil if the college didii t tike luni I in i mild min but 1 
should feel mcliiied to speik out 

‘Whit do you tliink we should do 

‘r\e been tiinimg it wti in in\ iiiuid ’ sud Brown I c in t help 
fechnir this mi In be in lecis m n tike tiu bull h\ rh hoi ns 1r 
occuis to me tint soiiK if otn fruiuis won t br vtr\ e is\ iboui thei»- 
rt Isons tor trsing t k p him < iir It might be useful to fmee them 
into the eipeii I hue kn \\n tint kind esf method tike the (dn H 
eertan persons opp isiti in in i vers surprising wi\ And 1 think \ou 
can be vcr> useful diet Ye re not so committed to the Misters 
persemil w n ot Usokin » it rhinos is some of us ire supposed te b 
and also you kimw C etliUe better thin my of us 

Undi I bi<‘ St iteN unhurried dthberitions Brown hid bt cn geMiiig 
down to deiiil IS ne woula m\ himselt, he hid been ee uniinjt 
heids 

‘I suggest thewi mi »ht be oui tie tics for the time being siieJ 
Brown We ein w at le r i cemMiiunt mgln when se>m of the 
others who don t see ese to ese with us in etinine Ihen we 11 h i\e i 
bottle o£ wine ind sec iiist how nnreise mbit they re prepmd lo be 
We shill hive te be e iieful ibenit tickling them I thmk it wemld be 
Slfcr if you let me mike the piee 

Brown smiled I fmcv rheie s i decent ehmcc we shdl the 
young mm m Hien Then hi w lined me, is wis his hibit u the 
fimtcst sign of eiptmiism Mind ^ ou, I lian t feel justified in e lieeniig 
until wc hear the Mister reiding «nu the statute of idnibsion 

Browm studied the dining list eicli day, but hid to wiit, with 
miperUirbiblc puieiice some weeks before the nght set of people 
weie dming At list the mines ruined up - Desp ird-Smith, Winslow , 
Getlific, and no others Brown put liiinstlf down to dine, md told the 
kitchen that 1 should be elonig the sime. 
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It wa< a Saturday night towards the ttid of term Ab wc sat in ha!!, 
nothing significant was said from the hcid of the table, Despatd* 
Smith let tall some solemn comments on the fortunes of the college 
boats m the lent races He was a clcrg\m in of ik irlj seventy, but be 
had never left die college since he came up as an undergraduate He 
had betn Bursar for thirty years, Winslow *s piedectssor m the office 
His het was mournful, harassed, ind depressed and icross his bald 
held weic framed a tew grea hiirs He wis limited, competent, 
ibsoluul) ceitun oflus ]udgeineiu soli inn sell import int andsclir 
issund Fie could itiakc any platitude sound like i mot il condeuma* 
tio j And when we went into the combmition loom after hall, he 
won 1 battle of wills upon whether ve should drinl claret or port 
tnu night 

Blown had ken t his most tin >llient in bill and had not given 
in\ hint of his iiitetiinn As soon is \\u irnved in the combmition 
I xnn he asked |iermission to present i bitrle pirt ot cliret iccord- 
mg to die wnlus of the eompans 

Blown himself had a tiste in clmt ind onK drink port to be 
elubbible f rim is (lethfie anti I preferred ihiet but were ready to 
diinl port But none of the tJiree ol us hit iii> siy 

We hid SI oiirselvis at thi end ot th Jong polished, o\al table, 
<di>se Wire ikeady hul spat^hn^ n the ludit icfieited m the 
polished surJi V. of the wood, the Bu w is Ingli 

Well gentle men ’ said IXsp II d-Sniitlis i) innlv 1 1 e-eeslleigue 
his liidK oflereel to }.icseiit i kutl ^ j pi it luel bitter be a 
botili ot unit 

P >rr'' lid Winslow t ot*-e(t null wring Mi President 
but I m not entiieh ecriain ihit is di en iil t ehng 

His in nitli had sunk in ovi r hts miu r le 1 1 1 ) iw ind Ins nose e imc 
down neai Ins uppei hp His eyes \ ne heiv\-lide 1 his taee was 
hollowid with ill-teniper md strun but Ins skill w ^ health}, his 
long bods tre a id ictive ioi i man of n ins si\i\ I lure w is a 
sarewtie twite h to lus lips as he speake is usinl he s^ is emnicallv 
polite, even when lus rudi s ige humour w is in e hirge His manners 
wire foinnl, he hid lus own peiverse seiisr ot stale 
Most I f the college disliked him act ill tell he Ind i kmi of per- 
son il distinction He had done nothing, hid not published a book, 
w IS not even such a good Burs ir as nespard-Smith had betn, though 
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be worked long honrb in Ins office. He was a very clever man who 
bad wasted his gifts Yet everyone in the college was fl utered if by 
any chance they drew a woid of praise from him, instead of s polite 
bitter snub 

‘Tve always ainsidtrtd,' snd Dcspird-Smith, ‘that clircc is not 
strong enough for a dessert wmt ' 

‘Thales ver) remark ibk/ siid Winslow ‘iVt ilwa)s considered 
that port IS too sweet for aii\ purpose whitsoevcr ’ 

‘You would S'SenoiLsl) choosi chiet, Bursir^* 

‘If )OU pleisc, Mr President If you please 
Dcspard-Siinth looked round the table lugubriously 
‘I suppose no one else follows the Bursar m pressing for chiet No 
I think ’ - he s lul ti lumph intlv to iht biitle r ‘ we must h i\ e i bottle 
of port ’ 

Francis Octliffe jnnned it me, the pleasmt grim smile which 
creased his sunburiKd 1 ue He w is two ye irs eilder thin I md i Irie nd 
of mine since we met in i lirgc London home ytirs before It w is 
through him tint is I e\pl lined eaihcr, I eune tei the college it ill 
Wc wtic not iiitiinites but we thought ilikt in most itgumonis ind 
usuilly foimd eniiseUe u one without inv need to talk it ovi i, ovci 
any tollege question He \\ is i plnsieist, with in import int si ik s of 
researches on the uppei itmosplidt ilrcidv published he wis i just, 
thin-skinned, strong-willed md strcnuenisly ambitious ni in 
The port went louiul IXspird-Siinth gravely proposed Brown’s 
he ilth , Brensn linnsdl iske d one or twe) epiiet, cue our igiiig ejui stions 
about Winslow’s se>n (or Winsk w was i devoted fatliei, ind Ins 
son, who hid entered the college the previous October, roused m 
him extravigint hopes hopes thit seenud pathetically e \tru igini, 
when one hcird his bhstenng disp increment of others 
Then Brown, methodieilh twirling his winegliss, went on to 
ask 

‘I suppose none of son hippeti to hm thought in^ nion iboiit 
the mitter of electing R C L C ilveit, hive you^ We shill hm to 
decide one wiy oi diC other some time It isn’t fair to the min ro 
leave him liangmg in mid-air few evei ’ 

Wmslow looked it him under hooded eyes 
‘I tike It you’ve githercd, iiiy dear Tutor, that the proposil isn’t 
greeted with imquilificd eiithusnsm^’ 
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'I did feel/ said Brovm, *that otic or two people weren’t altogether 
convinced. And iVc been trying to imagine why. On general 
grounds, I should have expected you to find him a very desirable 
candidate Myself, I rather fancy him * 

‘I had the impression )ou were not altogether opposed/ said 
mslow. 

Blown smiled, completcK good-natuicd, compleicl) undisturbed. 
‘Winslow, I should like to take a point with voii. 1 think you’ll 
admit that cvorytlimg vo\c had on papi i ibout Calvert is in lus 
fivoLir Put it another way he’s been as well spoken of as anyone can 
be It tint age What do >oii feel is die c is( agunst Imii^’ 

A giiMi dial ot the spt ikmg in his hvour/ said Wimlow, Mias 
bttn done b) our respected Mastei 1 Inve considerable fiith m the 
Masui as an itlci dinner spe aker, but distinctU kss in hisjudgemeut 
of niLii I still rcintnibcr his foisting CVHiicn on us It was thirty 
) t IIS since Bovee suppoiicd O’Brun, ind tluie had been two Masters 
m bciwtcu, but O’Bncn Ind been \ contiiunl nuisance, and colleges 
had long memotics. I felt all Winslow s opposition to Roy lived m his 
uitigonisni to the Master He scauch gi\e i thought to Roy as a 
human being, he was just a wouutci in die game 

'll vtril other people h ivc written ik u 1) is Inghl) of ('alvei t,* said 
Blown M know that in a rather obsi iiu subfcct it\ difiicult to amass 
quite IS much ophiion as we should ill like 

‘Iliads just It, Blown/ sud Francis Ci hfic ‘Hi\ clearly pretty 
good. But he's in a field wlnJi no one ki ows about How can ym 
t^ompare limi with a lad like luke, who's conipitiug agauist some 
of rhi ablest men m the world ^ I’m not eertun we ought to take 
ail) one in thest ect,entric lines unless diis le re ill) cxLiaoidiiunly 
good ’ 

M should go I long way towards igiceiiig with \ou,’ sud Brown. 
‘Betojc I came down m favoui oft ilvcn, i sitishcd mvse'If tliat he 
was e‘\tiaordinarily good.’ 

‘I’m wot convinced by the cs idcnce/ nid Frnicis (ietliffe. 
Dcspard-Sinith miirvcned, tn i toiv sol'Miiii, authontanve, and 
damning* 

‘I can’t be sitisficd that ids in the man’s own best interests to 
be elected here I can’t be satisfied that he’s suited to collegiace 
hfc.’ 
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*I don’t quite undentaod, Despatd,' said Brown. ’He'd be an asset 
to any society. He was extremely popular at an undergraduate.* 
'T^t only makes it worse,' sard Despard-Stnidi. ‘I can’t oemsufer 
that our fidlowdups ought to be f-filled by young men of buhion. 
I’m by no mtans happy about Calvert’s u^uence on the under- 
graduates, if wc took die very senous nsk of electmg liim to our 
sooecy ’ 

*I can’t possibly ukt th it vu.w,’ said Brown *I believe he’d be like 
a breath of frevli iir ’ 

’You can’t take Despard’s view, can you^’ I asked Fi mcis Cntlide 
across the table 

‘I shouldn’t mind vsltat he wis like, within reason, snd Fruicis, 
’so long as he wis good inough at liis stufi ’ 

‘But you’ve nur linn scvcril nines’ 1 said ‘Wh it did you think of 
him?’ 

‘Oh, he’s good company Bui I should like to know what he re illy 
values Or wliat he really wants to do ’ 

I lealired with a shock, whit I should have seen before , that there 
was no uiidersluiding or contact between diem There was an im- 
patient dismiss il 111 IraiKis’s tone but suddenly, as though by a 
deliberate eftort of fur-miiidcdiuss and rcsponsibihtv, he tumed to 
Despard-Smith 

*1 ought to s IV,’ he lemarkedsliarply, ‘diatlshould thuikit wresng 
to vote aguiist him on persona] grounds If he’s good enoi^h, we 
ought to take hmi But I wmt that proved ’ 

‘I cannot think that he ’d be an acquisition,’ said Despard-Snuth 
‘When he was an undagraduatc, I soon decided diat he had no sense 
of humour He used to come up to me and ask most extraordiuaiy 
questions Qmtc reeoitly he sent me a ndiculous book by an un- 
satisfactory young man cilled Udai ’ 

‘I expect he was |usr showing his tespeet,’ said Brown 
‘In that ease,’ said Despard-Smith, ‘he should do it m a more 
sensible £ishiaii No, I think he would have a 14ainentablc cflect on 
the undergraduates Its impossible to have a fellow who m^ht 
attract undesirable notice Ife still has women to visit him m lus 
rooms. I can’t thmk that it would be m bis own mterests to elea him ’ 
Hus was sheer mtiunvc hostihty. Some obscure sense warned the 
old cia^yman that Roy was dangerous. Nothing we could say would 
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touch him: be would stay implacably hostile to the end. Brown; 
always realistic and never willing to argue witliout a purpose, gave 
hull up at once 

‘ Well, Despard,* he said, * we must agree u» differ But I should like 
to tike a point oi two widi yon others/ 

‘It you please, my dear Tutor/ said Winslow ‘I find it more 
c<M)geniai hearing it from you than from oui respected Master Even 
though you spend a little longer over it ’ 

Patiently, steadily, never ruffled. Brown went over the ground 
with them Neither Ixad slufted by the end of the evening afterwards, 
Blown and I agreed that Winslow could only be moved if Roy 
ccastd to be die Master s protege , but that Pnncis CJetliffc was fiight- 
mg i ptc|udice and was not metruvabl) opposed We also agreed 
that It V as going to be a ven tight dung wi m eded seven votes, we 
could see out way to five or six. but it was not certain where the 
others were coinnig fioiu 

Tlnough most of the Faster term, Arthur Blown w'as busy with 
tilks dchbirau argtmiciUs, discussions on tactic « and bargains. It 
bic 1 me deal that lie could count on five % c>t(‘s for cei tain (the Master, 
Blown ind myself die senior fellow, who wi** i \cry old man; 
and the Senior Iiitor, )ago) ^notlur cldtrK fellow could almost 
ccrtainlv be re he'd upon, but he would be ibio kI all the summer, md 
votes had to be given in person In ordet to get a majority at all, 
Bnmn needed eithei his fnend dinsti) or mine, (Tcdiftc m order 
to force an issue during the' summer, he needed both There were 
talks in ill oiii Looms, late into summer nights C hr\sti! might come 
in, uluctantl') and ilJ-tcmpeiedl), is i sign o{ person il and party 
lo\ ilty I could not use diosc ties with Frmcis (ictlirtc, who pnded 
liimsdf on his fauiic'ss and required to be convinced 
Bniwn would not he hurried ‘More l.iste, Ics-* speed,’ he said 
comfortably Mf we liave a imsfue now% ave cii/t bnng our young 
firumd up again for a couple of years ' He did not propose to take an 
oflic lal step untd he could *s( c his votes* Bv statute, a fcllowrship had 
to be declared vacant before there could be anv election. Browoi 
could have collected a majority to vote foi a vacanq" but it was not 
sensible to do so, until he was certain it could not be filled by anyrae 
but Roy. 
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These dignified, broad4)ottomed, middle-aged talks went on, 
seemingly enjoyed by most of those engaged. For they loved this 
kind of power politics, diey kn^w it like the palm of their hands, it 
was rich with its own kind of solid human life. It was strange to hear 
them at work, and then see the subject of it all walk lightly through 
the college. There was a curious incongruity that he of all men 
should be debated on in those comfortable, traditional, respectable, 
guarded words: I felt it often when I looked at him, his white work- 
up coat over a handsome suit, reading a manuscript leaf at his upright 
d^: or watclied him leave in his car, driving off to his London flat 
to meet Rosalind or aiu)thcr: or saw Iiis smile, as I told him Arthur 
Brown's latest iinwc - ‘extremely statesman-like, extremely states- 
man-likc’, mimicked Roy, for it was Brown himself who liked to use 
the word. 

As a research student and ex-scholar, Roy invited to the 
college's summer feast. I'his took place near i June and was not such 
a great occasion as the two great feasts of the year, the audit and the 
commemoratiop of benefactors. The foiuidation plate was not 
brought out; nevertheless, ou the tables in the hall silver and gold 
glittered in the candlelight. Well above the zone of candlcliglit, high 
towards the coof of the hall, the window’s glowed with the light of 
the summer evening all the time we sat there and ate and drank. 
The vintages were not the coUr^c's finest, but they were good 
enough; the food was lavish; as the high windows slowly darkened 
and the candles flickered dow'n, the faces round one shone our, 
flitted, bright-c 7 ed, and content. 

It was to this feast that the college invited a quota of old mernbeis 
each year, selected at random from die college lists. As junior fellow, 
I was sitting at the bottom of one of tlie two lower tables, with an 
old member on each hand: Roy came next to one of these old 
members, with a fellow of another college on his left. It seemed tliat 
he decided early that the fellow was capable of lookitig after himself; 
from the first courses he devoted liimsclf to making the old member 
happy, so that I could concentrate on the one on my right. With half 
an car I kept listening to Roy's success. His old member was a secon- 
dary schoolmaster of fifty, with a sensitive, unprepossessing, indrawn 
face. One fdt that he bad wanted much and got almost nothing. 
There w'as a streak of plain silliness in him, and failure had made him 
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aggressive, opinionated, demanding. I tried, but he pat me offbefore 
I could get dose: in a few moments, he was giving advice to Roy, as 
an experienced man to a younger, and there was brilliance in die air/ 
Roy teased him simply, directly, like a brother. It was all spontaneous. 
Roy had found someone who was naked to life. He laughed at his 
aggressiveness, stopped liim when he produced too many opinions, 
goi him back to his true feeling. Before the end of dinner Roy was 
promising to visit the school, and I knew he would. 

The feast ended, and slowly tl)c hall cleared as men rose and went 
by twos and threes into the combination room. At my table we were 
still sitting. Roy smiled at me. His eyes were brilliant, he was gay 
ivith wine, he looked at his happiest. 

‘It’s a pity wc need to move, old boy,* he said. 

On our way out, we passed the high tabic on the dais, where a small 
group was sitting over cigars and a last glass fif port. Roy was whisper- 
ing to me. when Chr^^stal called out: 

* Eliot! I want you to meet our guest.' 

He noticed Roy, and added: ‘You too, Calvert! I want you all to 
meet our guest/ 

C^hrystal. the IX^aii, was a bald, beaky, commanding man, and 
‘our guest’ had been brought here specially that evening. He was an 
eminent surgeon to whom the jnivursity v^as giving an honorary 
degree ui two days* time. Hi sat by Clirystafs side, red-comr 
plcKioricd, opulent, self-as>urcd, with prorriiJing eyes that glanced 
round whcnc^vcr ho spoJso to make sure mat all were listening. He 
nodded imperially" to Roy and me, and went on calking. 

’As 1 was saying. Dean,’ he remarked loudly, ‘I feci strongly that a 
man owes certain duties to himself.’ 

Ro\ was just sitting down, after tlirowing Ins gown over the 
back of a chair. I caught a glint in Ins eyes. That remark, 
the whole atmosphere of Aiistruthcr-Ba*rjitf, was a temptation to 
hun. 

‘And tliosc arc?’ said Chrystal respectfully, who worshipped suc- 
cess in any form. 

‘1 believe strongly,’ said Anstruther-Barratt, ‘that one oug^ 
to accept all the recognition that comes to one. One owes it Co 
oneself’ 

He surveyed us all 
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‘And yet, you wouldn’t believe it,’ he said tesonandy, ‘but I am 
quite nervous about Friday’s performance, I don’t feel I know all 
there is to be known about yonr academic thii^’ 

‘Oh, I think I should believe it,* said Roy in a clear voice. His 
expression was dangerously demure. 

‘Should you?’ Aiistruther-Barratt looked at liiin in a puzzled 

foshion. 

‘Certainly,’ said Roy. ‘I expect this is the first time you’ve tried 
it- 

Roy had a grave, friendly look, and spoke as though Anstruthci^ 
Barratt was taJang an elenient<iry examination. 

It was just possible tliat he did not know that An$truthcr-B.irratt 
was receiving an honorary degree. Chrystal must have thought it 
possible, for, looking on in consternation, he tried to break in. 

‘Calvert, I suppose you know 

‘b it die first time?’ Roy £1X1x1 the bold protruding eyes with a 
gaze brilliant, steady, acute, from which they seemed unable to 
escape. 

‘Of course it is. One de>csn’t 

‘Just so. It’s natural for you to be nervous,’ said Roy. ‘Everyone’s 
nervous when they’re trying something for die first time. But you 
know, you’re liKky, hemg a medical - 1 hope I’m right in thinking 
you ate a mcdicaP’ 

•Yes.’ 

‘b doesn’t matter so much, docs it? There’s nothing so fatal 
about it.’ 

Anstnuher-Barratt looked badgered and bewildered. This young 
man appeared to think that he was a medical studimt up for an 
examination. He burst out: 

‘Don’t you think I look a bit old to be -’ 

‘Oh no,’ said Roy. ‘It makes you much more nervous. Vou need 
to look after yourself more than you would have done twenty years 
agp. You oughtn’t to do any work between now and Friday, 
you know. It’s never worth while, looking at books at the last 
minute.’ 

‘I wish you’d understand that I haven’t looked at books for years, 
yoot^ man.’ 

‘Calvert,’ Chrystal began again. 
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*You*vc done much more than you dunk,’ said Rov soothingly. 
'Everyone feels a« you do vrhcn it comes to the last day ’ 

'Nonsense Itcllyou-’ 

‘You must belli ve m( it’s not nonsuisi We’ve all been thiough 
It ’ Roy gave hun i gentle, serious smili 'You ought to spend ^ 
day «n tht mer tomorrow And don t worry too much Then go in 
md wm on Fnda) W( ’ll look out for your name ui the ReperUr ’ 



CHAPIEK 6 


The Beginning of a Sleepless Night 

Roy’s audc at the end of the fea^r meant more delay for Brown. 
He had listened to an mdignant outburst from his old ally Chrystal, 
who was, like so many people, mystified b)r Ko) ’s manner. *\ don’t 
know,’ Chr}'stal snapped. ‘He may have tliought Barratt was an <dd 
man who Yeas uying to get qualified. In that case he’s a bom bloody 
fool Or It may be his idea of a joke But I don’t w iiit that sort of 
|okc made b\ a fellow of diis college I tell you, Barratt was nght 
up in the air about it He earns ;( 20,000 a sear if he cams a penny, 
and he's not used to bemg made an cxlubitioii of ’ 

It did not seem as though anything could make Chrystal vote for 
Ro) noW) ind Biown had to chmge his tactics. ‘It’s an uifinnal 
nuisance,’ he said *I should ilmost feel |tisrificd in w.ishing my hands 
of tlic whole business. I wish soil’d keep t^alvcrt m order, die 
damned ass.’ 

But, though Brown w is inno)i.d because his paniculai craft was 
bemg uiterfcicd with, lu w.is viietl> nau''id, and, like the bom 
politician he was, he did not waste tiiiie thmktng of oppsirtumty lost. 
He w as coinniuted to gc (ting ( ilvirt 111 I Ic belli we'd he was backing 
a gii It talent, he hid 1 itubboin md unshikible affection for Roy 
(behind Btoivn’s comfort iblc fledi then \\a' « deep sympadiy svith 
tlu wild), and with ail the tunmess of his ohstiiatc n.ituie he staitcd 
on i new plan Wait for the ibs.ntc'c to rciuin in October: then 
uiMt' down to the college the onU two men 111 bngland who were 
autliotitics on Roy’s work. ‘It’s a nsk,’ snd Brown m a minatory 
voice ’Some people nuy fiad we’re using unfur iniluenice. It’s one 
thing to wnitc for opuiiuns, it’s quite another to produce the old 
gcntlemoi tlicnuclves. But I’m anxious to give Gethfic somethmg to 
think about Our friends mustn’t be allow'cd to flatter themselves that 
we’ve shot our bolt.’ 

So, in the first weeds, of the Michaelmas term, one of the customary 
college notes went out' 

‘Those fctlowrs who are mtcTcsted m Mr R C. b. Calvert’s Candida* 
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ture may like to know that Sir Oul^tonc Lyall and Colond E. St G, 
%i3lkcs, the chief authontics on Mr Calvert’s subjea, wall be my 
guests m hall on Sunday night A.B/ 

The Master, aftci talking to Brown, thought it pohtic not to dme 
in ball tliat Sunday night, none of the old men came, though it was 
by now certain that the two semors would vote for Roy; Despard- 
Snuth had said, in a solemn gi ating voice the mght before, that he 
had ordered cold supper toi hini^^clf m his rooms Winslow was the 
next 111 semen It), and he presided with Ins own cultivated rudeness 

Tt’s a incast remarkable cncasion that we should have you two 
distinguished visitors/ he said as soon as dinner began *Wc appear 
to owe this remarkable tne asion lo the initiative ol onr worth) Mr 
Brown ’ 

‘Yes/ Slid Colon* 1 Foiilk* s undiplomatically ‘ WoVc come to talk 
about C liven ’ 

He was in his siMics, hut ncitlui hi^ black hair nor his thick, down- 
iurlmg, gingci moustache sluiwvd an) grey at all His checks were 
rubicund, Ins eyes a bright and startled blown He always ^answered 
at extreme sp*.cd, as though the questions wire reflected mst.ua* 
taueously oft the Iroiit of his held Action time more casiK than 
icflecticm, one felt as soon as one hi arei ham - aiad hot-tenapcicd 
e'xplosioiis a good deal more e astl) than comfortable argument Yet 
he was fond of e\pl lining the piofonnd difterciict Yoga had meant 
in giving him pciec bevond this \ orld, since his time in the Indian 
Army India had al^io led linn m the study ot the earh Persian 
languages, is well as to Veiga ind cversone agreed that he w.as a 
fine scholat He held a if nianv cranky interests at once, and at 
hcait was fervent, wondiring, iiui vii\ simple. 

* Indeed,’ said Winskiw ‘Yes, I n'lnember that we wen promised 
tlie benefit of your judge uunt I liid a faint feehng, though, that we 
had already seen join opinion on piper ibout this young man I may 
be stupid, I’m vciy ignorant iboui these tlungs. But 1 seem to recall 
that the Mastci emulated what some of my colleagues would 
probably call a “dossier” ’ 

T-)oes no harm to say it tw ii e,’ snd Colonel Poiilkcs at onto ‘ Y ni 
can’t do belter ’ 

‘If you please^’ 

’You can’t do bettei than C'alvert Impossible to get a better man.’ 
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*It*s most interestmg/ said Wmsiow, ‘to hear such a fitvourable 
opinion/ 

‘Not just my opinion/ said Colonel Foulkes. ‘Everyone agrees, 
who*s competent to give one. Listen to Lyall/ 

Sir Oulstonc Lyall inclined his high, bald, domed head towards 
Winslow. He wore an impersonal, oiTicial, ambassadorial smile. He 
was used to beaug the spokesman for Central Asian history. He did it 
with a lofty gratification and self-esteem. It was noticeable that 
Foulkes deferred to him with admiration and respect. 

‘I must begin by covering myself under a warning, Mr President/ 
said Sir Oulstone in measured tones. ‘We all try to keep our sense of 
perspective, but it*s straining hmnaiiity not to exaggerate the import- 
ance of the subject to which one has devoted oiicN small abilities for 
most of one’s life,' 

Heads were nodded. Tlie table was used to this kmd of public 
approach. They could stand more pomp than most bodies of men. 

‘I must make that qualification,’ said Sir Oulstonc without any 
sign of hurry. ‘I may have a certain partiality for the studies with 
which I have associated for longer than 1 sonietimcs care to think. 
But, if you will kindly allow for that partiality, 1 may be able to 
assist you about Mr Calvert,* He paused. ‘ I think I can s«iy, with a full 
sense of responsibility, that among the youngci workers Mr Calvert 
IS the chief hope that our studies now jKisse^s ’ 

It never occurred to Sir Oulstonc that the college might dispute 
his judgement. For a time, his confidence h.id a h)pnotic effect on 
all there, and on Brown’s fiicc there grew .i comfortable, appreciative 
smile. Even Winslow did lU't product a canstic remark, and it was 
left for Francis GctlifTe to cross-examine Sir Oulstonc about his 
detailed knowledge of Rt>y’s work. Francis, who was a precise and 
accurate man, knew that all Roy’s published work was linguistic - 
and he was right in thinking that Sir Oulstonc was .i historian, not a 
linguist at all. But Sir Oulstone was quite unperturbed by the 
question: he turned to Foulkes, with the manner of one whistling 
up .1 UTlinical assistant, and said witli unshaken confidence: ‘Foulkes, 
1 should like you to deal with that interesting point.’ And Foulkes was 
ofi'the mark at once. 

C’oloncl Foulkes was off the mark even more rapidly when some- 
one nude a remark about Roy’s character. 
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^Splendid fellow* Everything you could wish fiar/ Foulkcs* 
have heard reports/ said Winslow^ *diat the young man finds 
time for some night hfc. In the mtervals of making his contribution 
to your subject. Sir Oulstone/ he addigi caustically, but I finacd that 
he was reluctant to bung in scaiuhl He had not done it before, and 
It was not his hne. 

* Nonsense/ said Colonel Foulkcs instantaneously.'' *Finc ckan- 
hvmg fellow. He’s got his books and games, he doesn’t want anv- 
thmg else.’ 

Someone said a word, and Foulkcs became incensed* * Listening to 
women’s gossip ’ He glared round with hot, brown eyes ‘Utterly 
unthinkable to an\ont who knows C alvcrt as well as 1 do ’ 

Sir Oulsrone intervened 

‘1 cannot prctcnel to Inve ver) intimate knowledge of Mr C ilvert 
person illy/ he said ‘Though I may siy that I’ve formed a very 
favourable impression I ?c deu^s not thrust himself forward m the 
presence ot his eldeis Hm in) friend Colonel Foulkcs has been m 
constant touch with him 

‘The army tculies sou to see the se^amy side,’ said Foulkcs, still 
irate but siinnKimg down ‘Pcrliaps living m sheltered places makes 
you sec tluiigs that nci/t tin re Afraid 1 can’t leave dns thing in its 
present state I must coiicet this impression. Absolute nonsense You 
couldn’t have a faiicr speciniui of a yening man.’ 

Immediately afteT w<. rove freim hall, Foulkes went awav wiclioiit 
going into the eennbinatioii room He would not let a imiiutc pass 
before he ‘corrected the' impression’, and he had gone off, iiot- 
tcmpcredlv, loyaliv* witlunir thinking twice, to see die Master Sir 
Oulstoiie blnndlv contniued his praise eif Roy ff>r an hour in the 
combination room ior all his blaiidncss, for all his iiuf^iictrablc 
pomposity, he had a n al desire to see his subject grow As we breikc 
up, I could not dceidc what had been the eifea of this curious 
evemiig. 

later that mght, 1 called on Re>v He was alone, the opalescent 
viewing screen was >till lighted at the top of his tall desk, but he was 
sunk mto an aruichair. At the little table by his side, books had been 
pushed out of order, so a« to make room for a botde of brandy and a 
glass. 

‘Tired?’ 1 asked. 
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*Not tired enough * 

Ht did not smilt, he scarcely looked at me, lus face was driwn and 
fixed with sadness 
‘Have a dniik, Lewis * 

‘No’ 

‘You don’t mind me^’ he said with i sid ironic couitesy, poured 
huiiscli another glass^ and took \ gulp 

‘There’s nothing special the initter is there 1 iskco but I knew 
tlwt It w IS not so 
‘How could there be^’ 

He seemed to struggle from i depth tir iw i\, is he isked 
Whu hwe you been doing 
ve been in hill’ 

‘A good pi ice, hill 
‘We were tilkmg of \ou ’ 

You should have something better to d > he crud hilf-ingrily 
half-wietchtdlv 

‘It must hippeti just now vein know I tii d to sootlie him 
‘ The V slioulei forget me 
I told vou, Oulstone I ) ill \\ i eemin down 
He’s i dri idtul mm 

‘He s pretty pompous,’ I ud But he w is d >ing you vei y proud -’ 
‘Ht should be told to stop siid Rov with i ^innict sombre md 
frowning ‘lie’s a dreadful mm He s snifted He’s never doubted 
himst If fisi i minute in his life 

In any mood, Roy was provok d b^ the Ls ills by the self-satisfied, 
protected, and content, tli \ weu the men lu toiild not meet is 
brothers But now he w is iiiflimed 

He never even doubted hmiscli when Ik pinched fx/berger’s 
work, cried Re>y 

Ro) drink mother brmd\ ind wildK told me of the scmdil of 
tlurts ye irs before 

‘It’s true,’ Slid Roy angrily You dem t belie \e U, but it’s true ’ 

‘ I ell me the whole »tor) some time 

‘You don’t need to humour me lint dreadful man oughtn’t to 
be ulkmg nonsense about me I need to stop him 
I had never seen Roy so overwhelmed by despondency as this 
I did not kneiw what to expect, or whit to feir next 1 was appalled 
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chat tu^t by the wild active gleam that kept striking out of the 
darkness He did not submit to the despair^ but struggled for anythmg 
that gave release 

All I could do, I tliought, w is ti) to pievcnt any action that might 
damage himselt I said that sti etches of unhappiness had to be lived 
through; somehow one enurged from them they were bad enough 
in themselves, ii was worse if they left consequences when one was 
calm once again 

Roy listened, his (\es bright, blr^odsliest He replied more gently 
than he' had spoken th u nii^ht 

'Dear old be^}, \oii know wlnt u is to be miserable, don t \ou^ 
But you think it ought to be kept m separate compirtmeiits, don’t 
you’ Yon elon’t believe ihit u mglu to interfere with really s nous 
thmgs Such as getting k Headships ’ 

‘It*s better it it dnesn ♦ I sud 

‘I wish 1 were is steucil is ;yoii he slid ‘Yet you’ve been hopeless, 
hivcn’t )ou’’ 

‘Yes’ 

‘just so ril trv old boa 1 11 ti \ I e in’t promise much ’ 

He wis quiet toi i lime uid did not like anotlier drink until 
Ralph Udal ciiue in Suite I hisr nut him, he had bonowed i Cem- 
siderable siiin oi uioiies he m Rt He hid fc'Ilowed Ro\\ idviee, 
and hid tikeii i I oud m cuius He Kept coiiung up to see Rov 
so as to plan supp in wiilnii the college but I knew he was ilse> 
w itchuig fe>i Rc^) to be ( uneiieel Uls w iteli was pitunt, edortless, 
Almost sinister Htwve ver he w is mn so pitient about obtiimnj; his 
countrs living Despite Re)) s iiutruetions, he hid been trving to 
hurry things that week-end He hid been calling on the Mister, 
Dcspard-Smiih, the Sunoi Tuioi Brown, m order to scMinel them 
about the next vacuus , lie ss is being much more oj.i.n thin Roy 
thought wise 

‘WondtrfuP’ sluuited Re)\ is Ddil entered ‘Olel Lewis won’t 
dnnk, but )ou will, wein’i sou 

Udal took a sip of brind) iiul IcKskcd al Roy with passis gix>d 
nature 

‘Haveni’t you had tnenigb^’ he sud 

‘Probably, said Ro), dunking igain ‘Well, what did they sis to 
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Udal shni^^ed his shoulders. He seemed irritated and chagrined. 

*I1iey don't seem anxious to let me retire.’ 

*lhc dcvib/ said Roy. 

'They dunk I’m too young to setde down in comfort. I’ve always 
had a &int objection,’ said Udal, 'to people who fmd it necessary to 
make one do unpleasant thmgs fbt the g<K>d of one’s soul. Why do 
dicy take it on themselves to make life mto a moral g)ninasnmi?’ 

‘Why do they, Lewis? You should know,’ ciicd Roy. 

I shook my head, and cat^ht his tve The eicmi hid come agim; 
but, as he saw in) look, anxious and disturbed, ho still seemed enough 
in command to quieten binself. 

‘At any rate.’ he added in a level rone, ‘vou'ti spared having a man 
like old Lyall t ilLing nonsense about you ’ 

Who IS L)alP’ said Udal 

‘You wouldn’t like biin He’s stiifled.’ Agaiii Roy aold tlu scandal 
of I sail and Li/bctger’s woik, but this tiint in i sid, (ontemptuous 

VOKt 

‘ Youis must be i curious trade,’ vud Udal 

‘It doesn’t signify,’ said Ro) ‘All iiun art tht same, aren’t they'* 

He went on drinkuig, rhougli iicitlitr of us kept him company. 
It was getuiig lue, and soon ifior iiiidniglit Udal and I both wanted 
to go Ro) begged us to stas a litilt longt* At list \\c got up, 
although he iniplorctl us not to k ive liiin 

‘You two nia> sltcp, hut I skui’t. So svli) should )ou go^’ Ihere 
W.IS a trau of a smile ‘Pkise don’t What s tht usi td gsiitig to 
bed it you tan’t sleep? And if you d<t sleep, mui onls dream Dieauis 
are horrible ’ 

‘You’ll sleep now, if you go lo Kd, I s ml 

‘You don’t know,’ said Poy ‘I slun’t ship tonight I’ll do any- 
thing YOU like. Let’s do anything loot's pluv tards. I htcc-h.md6d 
bc/iqui Plcasi stas and pli> bo/iqui .siih im (lood game, rhiec- 
lianded bcriqiic. It’s a wonderful game Pleast sta\ and play. Pkise 
staj with me’ 



CHAPTIsR 7 

Walh HI the Moonlight 


DATf iftcr day, Rov w is lift \Mtli the darknes* on his nund Ho icad 
bis mauii!>inpts until hi was faint, hut no relief came to him. Hi had 
never been through inihiuholv thit was as dark, that lasted so long. 
He could not sloi’p, and his ights wen worse than his days. 

It was heart-nnding to witfh, now 1 saw his affliction clear for the 
first time At Icist onti I w is «o\s irdly enough to make an excuse 
not to see him U night It w is leonv, not to bt able to lift his despair, 
ntft even fur in hour It w is tgoiu to know hts lonelmiss - and so to 
know mv own 

And I was fiightiind I w is lost I h id never before felt mv wav 
among this kind of dirkness I could read of experiences which here 
and there resemblid it, but books in empty whin one is holples« 
beside such snlfering. Nothing 1 found to read, nothing 1 had learned 
mvself, could tell nu whit w is likely to come next. Often I was 
frightened over quite pt ictii il things* would he collapse’ w'ould he 
bmak out in soini single iiupit ible act' 1 was nesrer afi-aid that he 
might kill himself from i distinii, it might liave seemed i danger, 
but in Ins piesciKC I did not gne it a thought. But 1 imagmed most 
othit kinds of disister 

llic melancholy, wlmli fill on him the week-end that lyall ind 
Foulkes arrived, did not stiv unifoun hke one pitch-black and uii- 
ehiuging night. Occasion ilK, it was bioke'u by a w'lld, lurid ckition 
that seemed like a fuitastie (ariciture of his natural gaiety Fhe 
mischievous lugh spii its w ith sshicli lie tcxik me round tiie bookshops 
or baited die surgeon u tin fc ist those spmts seemed suddenh dis- 
torted into a fie nry 1 fi ired sue h moments most • they h ippened very 
seldom. I was waiting foi them, but I ehd not know whether s\ni- 
pathy or love could help him then Sometimes the melancholy lifted 
for a time much more gradiulK, li^r a das or a night, and he bccaiiK 
himself at once, though saddci, more tired, and more gentle ‘I must 
be an awtful bore, old bo\,’ he said. ‘You’d better spend your nmc 
with Arthur Brown You’ll find it li*ss cxliausting.* 
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All through, in melandhtoly or fidse elation* his inteliigencc vm as 
tudd as ever: in fact, I sometimes thought that he was more lucid 
and penetrating than I had ever teown him. He was given none of 
the comfort of illusion. He worked with the same precision and 
resource; some of his best emendations came during a phase of 
melancholy. And once or twice, struggling away from his own 
thoughts, he talked to me about myself as no one else could have 
done. 

Wliencvcr he could lose liimscif in another, I thought one night, 
he gained a little ease. It was a night not long after Lyall’s visit, and 
Roy and I were dining in the Lodge. The Master was in Oxford, and 
Lady Muriel had asked us to dine ch familtc with herself and Joan. 
After I had dressed, I went up to Roy’s room, and found him in shirt- 
sleeves and black waistcoat studying his image in the mirror. 

‘If I keep out of the light, I may just pass.’ He sintloil at me ruefiilly. 
‘I don’t look very bright for Lady Mu.’ 

Nights of insomnia had left stains under his eyes and taken the 
colour from his cheeks. There were shadows under his cheekbones, 
and his face, except when he smiled, was tired and drawn. 

‘I’ll have to do my best for her/ he said. He gazed again at liis 
reflection. ‘It’s bad to look like death. It makes them worry, doesn’t 
it?’ He turned away. ‘I*in also going bald, but that's quite another 
thing.’ 

For once, Lady Muriel had not asked Mrs Seymour as the in- 
evitable paroicr for me. There were only die four of us, and I was 
invited Just as an excuse for having Roy: for Lady Muriel intended to 
enjoy his presence without being distracted af all. 

She sat straightbacked at the end of the table, but if one had only 
heard her voice one would have known that Roy was there. 

‘Why have I been neglected, Roy?’ she said. 

‘That is extremely simple,’ said Ro) . 

‘Wliat do you mean, you impertinent young man?' she cried in 
delight. 

‘I've not been asked, Lady Mu,’ he said, using her nickname to her 
face, wliidi no one dsc would have dared. 

He was using the tone, feline, affectionate, gently rough, which 
pleased her most. He was trying to hide his wretchedness, he acted a 
light-hearted mood in order to draw out her crowing laugh. 
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He smiled as he watched her fiicc» suddenly undignified and un- 
fomudable, crinkled* hearty, joyous as die lai:^;hed 
She recovered herself for a moment, however, when she talked of 
the Chnstnias vacation Lord Boscasde had taken a villa outside 
Monte Carlo, and tlic Royccs were going down ^as soon as the 
Master asLadyMuri<.]alwa)scallcdhmi *- "hasfinishcdrhescholar- 
dup cxaminatioir 

I mennoned chit 1 was an ingttig to spend a fortnight iii Monte 
Carlo mvself 

^How ver) strange, Mr hliot,’ said Lady Mund, with recogniuon 
rather than enthusiasm "How vuy strange' indeed * 

I said that I often went to the Miditerranean 
Mndeed/ siid Luis Miintl iirnil^ "I hope wc may sec somtthmg 
of you thut/ 

*l hope so, I ^d^ Miiiiel * 

'And I liopc,* sht looked it au fixedly, *we may hive the pleasure 
of seeing your wiK 

M want to t iki licj ' 1 s lid ' She may not be wdl enough to travd, 
tliouph ’ 

It was maily nut, bur Lady Muriel gave an oimnous ‘1 sec, Mr 
tJiot ’ 

1 idy Muru I still txpn ssid sui prist that 1 should be going to Monte 
Carlo. She had all tht incrcdulus of the rich that an\one should share 
chur pli asuw s Kuhtr is though slu expected me to answer with the 
nimc of m obsciuc pmuon, she isked 
'May I ask where \ou art stiving^’ 

'The Hcriniiigc, I sad 

'Really, Mi tliot, slu sud Don’t you think that you will find it 
very expensive^ 

During this (onvtisuion, I had noticed that Joans glance had 
remained on Rov Her own iice was intent It was still tot> young 
to show thi line vif her cheekbones Her eyes were bnght blue, and 
her hair brow n and sir light It struck me that she had small, beautifiil 
ears. But her ia^e wis open and harassed, 1 could guess too easily 
what had fascinated her I looked across for a second, away from 
Lady Mund, and saw Roy, stnckim and remote. Usually he would 
have hung on to cich w<ard of the exchange, and parodied it later at 
my expense now Ik was not listenmg. It seemed by an unnatural 
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effort that he spoke again Lady Muncl was rcmarku^, m order to 
reprove my extravagance 'My brother considers it quite mi- 
possibly expensive to live m Monte itself Wc find it much more 
practice to take this place outside * 

‘How Umble it must be to be poor L'id\ Mu/ broke in Roy’s 
voice Joan started as he spoke it unde wlnt slu hid seen ippear 
ghostly Ht was smiling now, ht tcistd Lnly Mura*, just as she 
wmted She had noticed nothmg, iiid w is vtrs hipps She crowed 
IS he in ide fun of the fioscistle fmmees which unused him, for ht 
was enou8;h his fithcr’s son to hive i lively interest in money And 
she w is delighted when he dire iteiieel not to be left out of the patty 
It C bnstims but tojoui iik it the hotel Sht e\en legirded me with i 
kind of second-hand fivoui 

Her response toRoywissery simp! ! thoui^lit yft had never set 
her free but uiideme ith the irniour she w i<> hi ilthv vital, incl 
CO use -fibred She h id borne three d nij;ht( rs but no sous Roy w is 
the son sht had never Ind ^iid he w is in ittnctivc \oung tmn, 
utteiK uiiimprcsKd bv her inagnifieeiKi who siw through her, 
laughed, and shook her now md then She (oiild ne\ei find i wiy to 
tell people she liked them, but thit did not nutter with this young 
linn whe could heir whit she w is rc^illj mmu^ helund the giufl 
cluniss words 

And Rov' She was a continual pleisuu to Inin n> being exactly 
wlnt she w is splendid in hei unpereeptive eoiirigc her heavy- 
footedness hersnobbei) hei stiff inii numiunentil gusto But there 
wis in ich more He c imt into unni(dnte touch with her, as with so 
luuiy people He knew h iw she ci i\cel to be liked, how slic could 
iievei ceanfess her louginj* for iHeetion fun ind love It was his 
intuie to give It I Ic was in ned dec ph moved to i mixture of pity 
ind love, by the uncxpectedlv vuliicriblc |iist is he wis by the tor- 
mented, the failures, md the strays 1 Jie une \peeCedly vulnerable, the 
stroller who suffered under a fai^ide some tunes 1 thought tliey 
moved him most So he eoiild not le ist bung fond of L idy Muriel, 
and even tint night, when left to himselt he would have known only 
despin, he wis forad to mike sun tint sht enjoyed her party 
Koy and I li id not long le ft the I odge ind wt re sitting in lus rooms* 
wlicu wc heard a woman s footsteps on the stilts 
‘What’s this^’ said Roy wearily 
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It was Joan. She hesitated when slie saw mc» but then spoke direct 
to Roy. 

*rm sorry. But I had to come. At diiiticr you looked so - iU/ 

*lt’s nice of you, Joan/ he said, but I felt he was put out. ‘Tm pretty 
well/ 

She looked at him with steady* intelligent, dark blue eyes. 

‘In all ways?* 

‘Oh yes/ 

‘I don’t believe it/ said Joan. 

Ri^y made a grimace, and leant back. 

‘Look,’ she said, lier expression fierce, warm-hearted, painfully 
diftident, and full of power, ‘you don’t think I like intruding, do 
you? But I want to ask somctliing. Is it this wretched fellowship? 
Wc’rc bound to hear tilings we shouldii’r, you must know that.* 

‘It would be extremely surprising if you didn’t,* said Roy with a 
faint smile. 

*Wc do/ said Joan, transformed by her rich laugh. ‘Well, Tve 
heard about this wretched business. Is it tliatP’ 

‘Of course not,’ said Roy impatiently. 

‘T should like to ask Lewis Eliot/ she said, and turned to me. ‘Has 
that business got on his nerves?’ 

‘I don’t think so/ I said. ‘It would be better if it were settled, of 
course.* 1 was actually anxious that his election should come through 
quickly, so as to divert his mind (Brown had been satisfied with the 
results of Lyall’s and Foulkes’s visit, so much so that he was pressing 
to have a vacancy deci:u:cd at the next college meeting). 

‘Arc you sure?’ Joan looked stubborn and doubtful. She spoke to 
Roy again: ‘You must sec tliat it doesn’t nutter. Whatever they do, 
it can’t really matter to you.’ 

‘Just so,’ said Roy. ‘You need to toll your Cither that. It would 
please him if I got in.’ 

‘He worries too much about these people,’ said Joan, speaking of 
her father with scorn and love. ‘You say you don’t. I hope it’s true/ 
She gazed at him steadily. 

‘Yes?’ he said. 

‘I w^as trying to imagine why you were looking as you did.* 

‘I can’t suggest anything,’ said Roy. He had been restless all the 
time she was questioning him: liad he not noticed the physical 
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oenrousaess 'wliich had made her tremUe as die entered, die utter 
diffidenoe which ]ay behind her ^proe direct attack? He felt mvaded, 
wd diough his words were lig^t they hdd a sth^. 

^Some of your young women at Girttm might give you some tips. 
Or you might get an idea if you read enough novek.’ 

‘I’m not so young as you think,’ said Joan, and a blush climbed 
up her stroi^ neck, reddened her dieeks, left her bright-eyed, 
adiamcd, angry, and defenceless. 

I went away feoin Roy’s rooms as the clocks were chiming mid- 
night, and was in the depdi of sleep when softly, persistently, a hand 
oa my shoulder pulled me lialf-awake. 

‘Do you mind very much?’ Roy was speaking. ‘I need to talk to 
you.’ 

‘Put the light on,’ I said crossly. 

His fecc was haggard, and my ill-temper could not survive. 

‘It’s nothing original,’ he said. ‘1 can’t sleep, that’s all. It must be a 
•very useful accomplishment, being able to sleep.’ 

He had not bccnt 'to bed, he was still wearing a dinner jacket. 

‘What do you want do?’ 

He shook his head. Then suddenly, almost eagerly, he said: 

‘I think I need to go f<.)r a walk. Will you come?’ He caught, with 
po^^ant, evanescent hope, at anything which would pass the night. 
‘Let’s go fer a walk,’ he said. 

I got up and dressed. It was just after three when we walked 
through the silent courts towards the back gate of the college. The 
roofe gleamed like silver under the harvest moon, and the shadows 
were dense, black, and sliarply edged. 

A l%ht shone in an attic window; we knew the room, it was a 
sdiolar woddng late. 

‘Poor fool,’ Roy whispered, as I was unlocking the small back 
door. ‘He doesn’t realize wlicrc that may lead.’ 

‘Where?’ 

'It might even keep him here,’ said Roy with a feint smile. ‘If he 
does too well. So that he’s woken up in the middle of tlie night and 
taken out for walks.’ 

We walked along Regent Street and Hills Road, straight out of the 
town. It was all quiet under the moon. It was brilliantly qukt. The 
toad st«ead wide in the moon%ht, dominating the houses as mi a 
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bnght day, tbc houses stood blauk-faced Rov walked by my side 
with quick, bght, easy steps He was soothed by the sheer activity, 
by bcmg able to move without thoi^lit, b) the bcautiiul n^t He 
tailed, with a trace of his good-natured malice, about some of our 
h lends Wt liad a good man) m common both men ind women, 
and V r talked scandal and Roy mutated dicm is uc made our way 
ilong the gleaming, empty road 

But wliLii wc turned left at the Strangt \\a\s and tiossed die fields, 
he fell moie silent hoi a quartir of i mile along the Roman road 
neither of us spoke Then Roy said, e|iiKtl\ ind cle irlj 
‘Old bo), I need some rest * 

‘Yes I said He did not im in sleep oi bodiK rest 
Shall 1 evil ect 
I vOuU nor mswer that 

Soiiictinies,* he said, ‘1 think 1 w is bt»rii nil irf ni) tunc I should 
h ivi been h ippier w hen it was e isu i to belie \ ( W onidn t ) ou have 
bteii hippier^ Wouldn't 

He w lined iiiw to igue I wis timptcd to fill in, to muffle my 
lUS'U, to vivt him i little comtoit Yet he w is speaking with 
ab^'i >liite nakedness I could not e sc ipe the inonu in in w luch we stood. 
! h suited Then T told th* truth 
I don t flunk so ' 

Ik walked on a few a irds in silence, dun liiokcd me m the face. 
I ewis ln\e \eni nevci longed to Kliese in God^’ 

‘No I said I added 

Niic m iin sense which has iiuuh ineinin^ Not in iny sense which 
\vi»uld me in m) thing to >oii ' 

You don't long to behevc in God'' lu insisted 
No 

‘\et youu not stufled His smile w is mtimatt, imschievous, 
sid ‘No in in is less stuffed In spite esf voiu business manner You 
even feel i giK>d deal, don’t you^ Not oiils about love That’s the 
tioublt with all dios' eatheis’ - lie was dismissing some of out ton- 
tempoiaiKs - ‘dicy can only feel about love Thev’re hollow, aren’t 
dies But I c in’t accuse you of that Yet you don’t long to behevc -* 
His e\ts searched me, bright, pu/zled, ilniost humorous He had 
been mystified about it vmci he first knew me well So muck of our 
se use of life wc felt in common he could not easily or svdhngly accept 
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that it led me to different fulfilments, even to diflferent despairs. Most 
of all, he could not accept that 1 could get along, with fairly even 
spirits, and not be driven by the desperate needs that took bold of 
him in their ineluctable rlanty. 

He was quiet again. Ihcn ho said: 

‘Lewis, Tvc prayed that I might believe in God.* 

He looked away from mo, down from the ridge; there was a veil 
of mist on the lowei fields. 

‘I knew,’ 1 said. 

‘It’s no good,’ he said, as tlunigh ofF-handcdly. ‘One can’t make 
oneself believe. One can’t belies o lo order.* 

‘That must be so,’ I snd 

‘Either it conies oi it doesn’t I or mi it doesn’t. Foi some - it is as 
easy as breathing. How links tluj arc,’ he said softly. ‘ Think of the 
Master. He’s not a vers good scholar, you know, hut he’s an c.\- 
tremcly clever man Hut ho believes exactly as he did when he s\ is \ 
child. After reading iboiit ill the religions in the ss^oild. He’s ver^ 
lucky,’ 

He was still looking osei tin fields. 

‘Then there’s Ralph Udil ' Suddenly he gave me a glance acute 
and piercing. ‘By the wav, whs do s’ou dislike him so miuh^* 

‘I don’t Jishke him 

‘Come oif it.’ Ros smiled ‘I’ve not seen you do it w^ith ins one 
else - but when you meet him sou bristle like a cat.’ 

I had not wanted to recogm/e it, but it was true 1 could not 
explain it. 

‘Anyway,’ said Roy, ‘lies not an empty man. You’d give him 
that, wouldn't you? And he belii'vc's without a moment's tioiible.’ 

Slowly we began lo ssalk hack along the path. Roy was still think- 
ing of those who did not need to struggle in older to believe in Chxl. 
He spoke of old Marrineaii, wlutse story had caught his imagnntion. 
Martmeau was a sohcUoi who haid kept opcni house for me anil my 
fnciids when I was a very young man. He was cultivated, lively, 
given to all kinds of interests, and in those days only mildly eccentric. 
Suddenly, at die age of fifty, he had given away his practice and all 
lus possessions; he joined scviral qiiaini religious settlements in turn, 
and dicn became a tiamp pieachcT; at that moment he was a pave- 
ment artist on die streets of Leeds, drawing pictures with a religious 
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message. T had seen him £urly lecently: he was very happy, and 
surptMiigly intthac^ed. 

*Mc must have been certain of God,’ said Roy. 

’I’m not at all sure,* 1 said. 'He was never able to explam what he 
really believed. That was always die hardest thing to understand.* 

' W 'll, I hope he’s ceitam now,’ said Roy *Tf anyone deserves to 
be, he does.’ 

Then he spoke with intense fcelmg: 

'I can’t think what it's like to be certain I’m afraid that it’s im- 
possible foi tnc. 'Hiere isn’t a place for me ’ 

His voice was tense, exated, full of passion. As he went on, it 
bee mie louder, louder than the voice I was used to, but still very 
ck.ir: 

‘Listcii, Lewis. I could bchevc in all tlic rest. 1 could believe m the 
Catholic C.hurcli, I could bi'licvc in miracles i could believe in the 
in«|uisition 1 could bchevc in eteninl damnation If only' 1 could 
believe in Cod.’ 

‘And yet you can’t,’ I said, with his try still m my cars, 

*I can’t begin to,’ he said, lus totu quiet onci more. *1 can’t get as 
fat as “help Thou mine unbcliet ” ’ 

Wc left the ridge of the Roman tnu), and began to cross the 
shining fields. 

‘ I ho nciicst I’ve got IS diis,’ he said It his happened twice. It’s 
completely clear - and tcrnblc li.irh time has been on a night when 
I (oulchi’t sUep. I’ve had the ibsoluti coiivutioii it's much mote 
real than aiiythu^ one can sec or touch th u (hxl and His world 
exist. And everyone tan i*nter and find their rest. Ixcept me. fm 
mfimtels far away fur ever. I am alone and apirt and lufinibrsunally 
small - and I can’t anne near ’ 

I looked It his face in the moonlight It ss as ixdc, but less haunted, 
and stvmed to be rel ixed intcc a kind of c\b.iu'ted peace. Soon he 
began to sing, very t(uittly , m a light, ti ue, 1 01x1 v vote e Quiet diot^h 
It was, It became the only sound under tlx 'ks llterc was a slight 
uoiiK smile on his £»«x; for he was singing a child's prayer to be 
giurdcd while asleep. 
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Fos once iii his life, Arthur Jkown considered that he had bmi 
guilty of ’premature action'. Aiter the visit of Lyall and FouJkes, he 
had considered Roy as good as elected, .ilthough as a matter of foiin 
he warned me against excessive optimism. CTetlific had told lum, in 
his honest &shion, that he had been deeply impressed b)' the expert 
evidence. Even Winslow had remarked that, though the case for C'al- 
vert rested mainly on nepotism, there did appear to be a trace of merit 
there. Brown went steadily .thead, (lersuaded the college to create a 
vacancy and to perform the stitutory rites so that there could be .in 
election on the first Monday in November. 

.So fiir, so good. But it happened that young Luke, a scientist two 
years Roy’s junior^ finished .1 research sooner than anyone expected. 
Fr.'uicLs Getlifle came in with the news onC night. The work was com- 
pletely sound and definite, he said, though some loose ends needed 
tying up; it was an impon<uit .idvancc in uncleat physics, (ietlifi'e had 
been iiitcndiug to bring Luke's name up the following year, but now 
he wanted him discussed at the fellowship meeting. 

‘That puts everytliing bat k in the melting |X)t,’ said Arthur Bi own. 
‘I don’t wish Luke any harm, but it’s a pity his confounded apparatus 
didn’t blow up a fortnight ago. Jtist to give ns time to squeere our 
young friend in. 1 darcs.iy Luke is pretty good, I know (ietliffe has 
always thoti^ht the world of liim. But there’s plenty of time to give 
him a run next year. Well, Lliot, it's a great lesson to me never to 
count my chickens before they’re hatched. I shan’t take anything for 
granted next time I’m backing someone tnitil 1 actually sec him ad- 
mitted in die Chapel. I don’t mind tellii^ you that 1 shall be reheved 
if we ever sec Calvert there. Well, we’ve got to make as good a show- 
ing as we can. I’m either inclined to think tliis is the time to dig in our 
heels.’ 

Brown’s reflection did not prevent him from letting Francis Get- 
lifl& know that his ‘present intention’ would be to support Luke next 
year. 1 did the same. Francis (ictlifle was not the man who would ‘do 
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a deal’, but he was practical and sensible* He would get Luke in any^ 
way, if he waited a few montlis: wc made sure he knew it, bef<H:e he 
went to extravagant lengths to fight an election now. 

That was all we could do. Roy was still depressed, though not so 
acutely as on the night of our walk. About his election, I was far more 
anxious tlian he. 

The day of the election was damp and dark, with low clouds, and a 
drizzle of rain. In the courts, red and copper leaves of creepers slithered 
underfoot; umbrellas glistened in the streets as they passed the lighted 
shops. The meeting was called for the traditional hour of half past 
four, with tea beforehand; to quieten my nerves, I spent the middle 
of the afternoon walking in the town, looking at bookshops, greeting 
acquaintances; the streets were busy, the window lights shone under 
tlic dark sky. There was the wistful smell of the Cambridge autumn, 
and in the tailors’ shops gleamed the little handbills, blue letters on 
wliitc with the names of the week’s university teams. 

At four o’clock I entered the college by the great gate. The bell was 
tolling for the meeting, the curtains of the combination room were 
already drawn. Through the curtains, the lights of the room glowed 
orange and drew my eyes from the dark court ; like any lighted room on 
a dusky evening, it tempted me with domestic comfon, even though 
I was wishing tliat the meeting w^crc all over or that I need not go. 

As soon as I got inside, I knevsr so iniicli of it by heart - the bum- 
islicd table reflecting, not wineglasses and decanters, but inkpots and 
neat piles of paper in front of each of our chairs -- old Gay, the senior 
fellow, aged seventy-nine, tucking with shameless greed and gusto 
into an enormous tea, and congratulating everyone on its excellence - 
the great silver teapots, the muffin covers, the solid fruit-cakes, the 
pastries - the little groups of two or three colloguing in comers, with 
sometimes a word, louder than the rest of theii conversation, causing 
odicrs to frown and wonder. 

It did not vary meeting by meeting. Nor indeed did the business 
itself, when the half-hour struck, and the Master, brisk, polite, quick- 
witted, called us to our places, asked for the minutes, said his opening 
word about the day’s proceedings. For by tradition the day’s procced- 
mgs had to begin first with any questions of college livings and 
second with financkil business. That afternoon there was only a report 
that someone was considering a call to the one vacant living (*hc'fl 
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take said Despard-Smkh bleakly): but when die Master, so used 
to these afisurs that his courtesy was second nature, his iinpadehce 
long dnoe dulled, asked: ‘Bursar, have you any business for us?' 
Winslow replied: * If you please. Master. If you please/ We listened 
to a long account of the difficulty of collecting rents from sonic of the 
college farms. Wc then heard the problem of the lease of one of die 
Cambrige shops, and discussed how to buy a house owned by an- 
other college, which was desirable in order to rectify an unstratcgic 
frontier. It was routine, it was quite unselfronscious, it was what wc 
were used to: it only happened that I could have dispensed with it 
that afternoon, that was all. 

As usual, the financial business tailed away about half past five. Fhc 
Master, completely fresh, looked round the table. It was a gift of his 
to seem formal, and yet natural and relaxed. 

^That seems to bring us to our main business, gentlemen/ lie said. 
‘As will be familiar to you, wc have appointed today for the election 
of a frllow. I suggest wc follow the custom that is becoming habit ual 
though it wasn't so when I was a junior fellow’ - he smiled at some 
of the older men, as though there was a story to be told later - ‘and 
have a straw vote first, to see if wc can reach a majority for any candi- 
date. After that, wc will proceed to a formal vote, in which wc have 
been known to put on a somewhat greater appearance of agreement/ 

There were a few suppressed smiles. 

‘Well,’ said the Master, ‘die college is well aware of my own posi- 
tion. 1 thought it riglit and proper - in fact 1 felt obliged - to bring up 
the name of Mr R, C, E. Calvert for consideration. I have told the 
college, no doubt at excessive lei^th, that in my own view Mr Cal- 
vert is our strongest candidate for years past. The college will be 
frmiliar with the written reports on his work, and I understand that 
some fellows had the opportunity of meeting Sir Oulstonc Lyall and 
Colonel Foulkes in person, who probably expressed to them, as they 
have expressed to me, their opinions upon Mr Calvert.’ For a second 
a slight smile crossed the Master’s free. ‘The whole case has been ex- 
plored, if I may say so, with praiseworthy thoroughness. I seem to 
recall certain discussions in this room and elsewhere. 1 do not know 
whether the college now feels chat it has heard enough to vote 
straight away, or whether there are some fellows who would prefer 
to examine the question further.’ 
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‘If you please. Master,* began Winslow. ‘I atn afraid (bat I dbotdd 
consider it rushmg duii^* said Despard-Snuth, at die same moment. 

‘You vnsh for a discussion. Bursar?’ said the Master, his C(door a 
shade higher, but still courteous. 

*Sinicre<> prioiis,* Winslow said, mclimng hts head to Deqiard:* 
Sniitl 

‘Mr Dcspard-Smith?’ said the Mastet 

’Master,’ J!>i sp ird-Sniith gared down the table with in^ressnre 
gloom, ‘I uu afotid that 1 mirt impress upon the college the d-disav- 
trous consequences of a nsky election The consequences may be 
woise than disastrous, they may be positiveK catastrophic. I must tell 
th(. «.ollegc that mv doubts about Mr Calvert aic veiy for from bemg 
iLiiioved Witli great respect, Mastet, I am compelled to say that 
nothing 1 h ive yet heard has even begun to icinovc my doubts I need 
not uli flic college that nothmg laould pleise me more than bemg 
iblt conscientiously to support Mr C slvert But is 1 un at present 
s-situstcd I should be forsakmg my duty if I did not rsise my doubts 
it this critical juiiLtiue ’ 

‘W( should ill be gnteftil,’ s nd the Mister foi in ills. 

‘ [t 's 1 thankless task,’ ssid Despard-Snuth, with sombre rehsh, ‘but 
I fell .1 is in the mill’s own best mtitists Fust of ill, I am compelled 
to isk wliithei an\ of Mr Cilvcrt’s spoiisois cm reassure me on dus 
point if he well’ to be elected, isould lu take his share of the’ - 
Ifi sp ud-Simth stuttered, ind then piodnecd one of his descents mto 
solemn uiri-clinnx - ‘the brcMd-md-biittct work of the coll^? I 
cannot sic Mt Calvert douig his honest shire of the bread-and4iuttcr 
work, md i college of this size cmiiot i irrv pisscngcrs’ 

‘Pub ips 1 might answer that, Mistn?’ said Artliui Blown, bland, 
vigilmi, his tone conciliatoiy, stubboiiiK pr'patcd to argue all 
through the night 

The Master \s is glad to hear him 

‘Am one inb .0 knows Mr Calvert,’ siid Blown roundly’, ‘could 
foi 1 no shadow of doubt about liis wnliingiiess to undertake any dudes 
du college put upon bm Put tt anodic t w n he would never let us 
down, whatever we asked him to do But 1 must t cplv to Mr Despard- 
Smith that 1 myself, and I feel sure T am speakmg for several fellows, 
would foci very dubious about the vnsdom of our asking Mr Cahmrt 
to undertake these bread- md-buttci dutiis If he is as good at his 
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icscarch work as some of us are inclmed to thmk* he should not be en- 
cumbered widi more pedestrian activities We can always find willing 
horses among ourselves to carry out the more pedestrian activities As 
for Mr Calvert* I should be melmed to say that I don’t expeet i 
mghtmgale to crack nuts ’ 

Dcspard-Smith shook his held He went on 
^Many of us Ime to siei ifice our own interests for the college I do 
not see why tins young m in should bo an exception I ini ilso eom- 
pelled to ask a second questioii to which I attach even more seiious 
importance Is Mr CaKert sound (iiough in chaiaeter to me isiue up 
to his responsibilities? Wt denniid from our fellows i high stand ird 
of character It will be senidilous if we ever etase to It will bt tlu 
bcgmnmg of the end Spe iking fiom in inv years’ judgement of men 
I cannot conceal gri\t doubts is to whcthei Mr C ilverts ehinctei 
has developed suffieientH to eome up to our high stand ird ’ 

It was IS open as the conventions illowed All his life Desjnid- 
Smith hid been used to dunning people U this tible bv du solemn 
unspoken doubt And the debate stived it diat Its cl* full of ingei 
nusundctstandingS* person d impeinlisms, often echoes of cehoc s th it 
blast'd men for oi igiinst Ros tint mide it urgent foi them to vote 
him m or out that ifteinooii loi in mstont through ni\ fi ^ ind 
anxiets* I thought this w is how ili hum ms judged each other 1 ight- 
weight, Slid one DilettinK sud mother (which I siid was the Ic ist 
true comment I could imigme) Chinning ind modest* snd one of 
the old men, who liked his looks ‘At my iite, he s nor prosiie, dt- 
clared |igo, the Stiiioi Tulor the drimitic ind bnlliint, the mosi 
striking figure in the college Ch^^st 1 l outofloyilts to Brown did 
not discuss the incident it tlu feast, but snd he uitcnded to rtseive 
judgement Conceited ind stiiidoflish, sud sonicout Brown met ill 
the opinions impcrturbibly, softened them when he could lmvc i 
picture of Roy - quie r dc vote d to his work, mxious to beeonu i don 
in the old style The M istei ’s politeness did not le ive him though u 
was strained is he heird sonu of the criticisms he stayed quick ind 
alert in the chair, and rLpr«.ssed ill his sarcasms imtil the name of Luke 
came up 

But, when it came, hi^ sarcisin ivas unfortunate After the c xchange 
of opnuoiis about Roy s jvi sonalitv, it be came clear that we could not 
lose that afternoon T ht^c wen twelve men present (one w as still ill) 
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Ofdietwdve, ^ had now declared themselves as unmovaUydetei^ 
mmed to vote for Roy m this election - the Master, Brown, Ji^, 
tnyseIC and the two senior fellows There were four votes against for 
certain, witli Chrystal and Gethife still on the fence At this pomt, 
Winslow, who had so fer only interposed a few rude comments, took 
over tlu opposition from l>e^>ard-Sm]th He talked of the needs of 
the coU^, gibed at the Master by speakmg contemptuoudy of the 
‘somewhat exotic appeal of esoteric subjects’, and finished by saying 
that he would like Gcdiftc to ‘ ventilate’ tlK question of Luke. Brown 
gi ci& d tin m both wnth the blandest of encomagement * it wras always 
his tutic to be most reasonable and nniable when things were going 
well 

bi his t mt ensp fashion Gctliffc dess i ibed Luke’s career m researdi. 
Hl wis tlu son of a dockyard tiveter - hid won a srbolaiship from hs 
secoiidaty school, taken high firsts in his triposes (‘there’s no difier- 
ence between hun and Calvert then,’ snd Francis), begun researdi 
m tlu Cavendish two years before ‘He’s just ^shed that fiist 
bit of work,’ said Francis Gctliffe ‘He’s said the last wotd on dm 
sub|ci t ’ 

*lsii t that (list the trouble wuth some of \oui suentihc colleagues, 
Ml (jctliffc?’ Slid the Mistu in i tbdrlul whisper * The) ’re always 
saying die last word, but the) never stein to sa\ die first ’ 

T htic was laughter, but nut iioin the scientists Fr uicis duslied. He 
w IS thui-skiiiiicd despite his strong w ill tiul h w is never vclf-forgtfr- 
fill on public cKcasions 

I \v IS violi iid\ angrY, on edge, distii sse d it w as innocent, it earned 
no nieniuig e'xcept rhit the Mastei liked to feel the witticism on his 
tongui It was inirediblc tint iftii ill his sisrs of mtiinatc affeirs 
he could not icsbt a moiiuiit’s score Ft intis would ut forgive 
him 

But Ardiui Biosvn v is on watch 

*1 tluiik I should like it known, Master,’ he said m his rich, dehber- 
ate fat man’s voice, ‘that I for oiu, lud 1 ratlici fancy' several others, 
«c very much nitercsted in Mi Luke’s c iiididaturc. If it weren’t for 
what are our |udgcmcnt the absolutely oveiwhelmmg claims of Mt 
C alvert, it would seem to me very di^ult not to vote for the other 
young man today He hasn’t had die advantages that most of our 
undeigraduatcs have, and I considet his performance is perfectly 
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s^nidid. Unfortunately 1 do foel myself obliged to vote foe Mr 
Cahrert this evening, but if Mr Gcdifie brings up the other name 
next term, I rathci foncy wc can promise him a very sympathetic 

Brown gave Francis Gctliflfe, all down the length of du table, his 
Ixoadest and most affabU smile. After a moment, Franns's cheeks 
creased with a good-natured gtm Brown was matching him with 
eyes that, behind the bioad smile, did not miss the shadow of an ex- 
pression: as soon as hi' saw H mas’s face relax, he spoki, still nthly 
but veiy qmck to get in first 

*I don’t know,’ said Brown, ‘how far Mr Gcthfre intends to press 
os about Luke this iftenioon in all the circnmstanr cs and c onsidc ring 
what has just been said?’ 

Francis liesitated, and then said ‘ 

*No, I won’t go an^ farther 1 take the strongest cftcption, Masur, 
to any suggestion tint Luke’s work is not original It’s as onguial as 
any work tan be And I shall propose him at the first oppnrtimity 
next year. I hope tlu college doesn’t let him slip. He's quite first 
dass. But I’m sati^fic d chat G ilva l has dune chstmguislied work, and 
looks like gomg on with it I’m ready to vote for him this after- 
noon.’ 

There was a hiiin, i rustic, a shuffle, of papers. I glanccxl it Wins- 
low. he polled m his iiiunth in a grimace that was twisted, sclf- 
depccaatmg, not unpleasant Arthni Brown was writing with gical 
carconaquaitci slice tofpipei, and did not look up the Master gave 
Pranas a fredi, intiiiute, liveh smile, and sud 

‘I withdraw completely Don’t take it aimss ’ 

Brown folded up his note, md wiote a name on it. It wis ]s.issed 
round to me. Inside tt le id, simply* wr might havf losi 

The stiaw ’mte followed soon after. There were seven votes foi 
Roy, four against. ('hryst.il did not vote. 

Before wc made the statutory promises and gave our formal votes 
m writing, Despard-Snuth got m a bleak speech m which he re'- 
gretted that he could nor vote for Calvert even for the sake of a ges- 
ture of unanimit y Winslow s iid diat, for his part, he was prepared to 
give anyone the satisfoction of mcanmglcss concord. At last, Roy was 
formally elected by ten votes to two, Despard-Smith and another 
stidemg It out to the last 
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The Master smiled. It was nearly seven h*dock, he was no more 
stale than when we began. 

T should like to congratulate everyone/ he said with Ins brisk 
(ourtesy, *on having done a good day’s work for the college.* 

I went out of the looni to send the butler m search of Roy. When 
1 letuiiied, the college was indc fit igably considering the decoration of 
the hall, a sub)ecr which tame on each list of agenda, loused the 
sKirix'st animosities, and wis mvet settled I he old fellow's took a 
more donmiant pait than in the election Some of them had been 
iigumg over college aesthetics foj over fifty vc'ars, and they still dis- 
irncA with much .iccibitv Tht\ were vigoioush at it when the 
biiiler opened the doot and atitiounc eel tli it Mr Cilvcit was waiting. 
Accoiding to custom, the Master at oiuc ad|ourned the niextmg, ind 
t \ cs turned towards the elooi 

Ro^ came m, lightlooted, his lu id iugh Dudci his gown, lu was 
wen mg a new daik gies suit. 1 veijon* wUclitei him His facw was 
pale and grave. No one’s e v e's could leave liun, Ticicher his friends’ not 
those who hid been decrvme; htiii half an hour before As the\ siw 
his face, did he seem, I thought, like someone strange, alien, fiom 
mother species^ 

He stood at the tible, on tin op|iOsUe side to the Mister Ihc 
Mastci himself stoe*d up, md sud 

‘Mr Calveit, it is nj\ pie ismt diua to tell ye u th.ir you hm this 
day been elected into oiii soeielv 

Roy mclmed his lu .id 

‘If It IS agrce'able to i ou, »lu M istei w ciu on briskh , ‘I piojxise to 
admit you at once.* 

‘Yes, Master.’ The) weii. Ro\\ first words. 

‘T hem we will go into e haj/c I tins mome'iu/ said the Master, ‘ I hose 
fellows who are free will fxrhaps follow us ’ 

The Mastei and Ros w ilked together, both slender and upright, 
out of the cotnbuution i ooni into the fiist court, dark m the Novem- 
ber night. We followed the'in, two by two, along the wet shining 
path. We earned some wisps of log m with us, as we passed through 
the chapel door, and a haze hiuig over the pamted panels. We 
crowded into the fellows* stalls, where firw of us now attended, ex- 
cept for formal duties siuh «is this - that night Winslow and Francis 
Gethfife, the diHttinairc imbedicvcrs, did not come. 
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Roy koelt in die Master’s stall, his palms ti^ether, the Master’s 
hands pressing his. The dear ligh^ ^tild he heard all over the 
diapel, as he took the oath. The Master said the final words, and be- 
gan shaking Roy’s hand. As we moved forward to congratulate him, 
Brown nudged me and whispered: 

‘Now I really do believe thu fiitc can’t touch us.’ 



CHAPTER 9 

Birthday Celebration 

Lady Muriel gave an intimate dinner party in the Lodge: Arthur 
Brown presented tlu-ce bottles on tlic night of the clt'cdou, and some 
more in the week tiut ibllowed: the Master went round, excelling 
hunscU' in cheerful, familiar whisjxirs: Bidwcll greeted Roy tvith his 
sly, open, piMsain smile, and said . ‘ We’re all very glad about that, sir. 
Of course we knew somctliiiig w is gouig on. We like to keep our 
eye on things m oui own way. I’m very glad myself, if you don't 
mind me saving so.' 

With all of them Roy pretended to be light-hearted: their ple.'isurc 
would be spoilt unless he were himstdf delighted. He could not take 
joy away from ihov he liked. Hi es'cn simulated cheerfrtliwss with 
me, for he knew th.it 1 was ple.iH'd. But if was no good. The melan- 
choly would not let him go. It was heaviei than it liad ever been. 

lie thrashed round like an amiml in a c.ige. He increased his hours 
of work. Bottles of brandy kept (oiuii.^ into his room, and he began 
drinking whenevei he h.id to leave his manuscripts. There were even- 
ii^ when he worked with .i tiiinbler of spirits beside liim on the 
upright desk. 

One night 1 found him in -in ovi i ill, with pots of paint scattered on 
the door. 

‘What aie you doing?' I .iskc'd. 

‘Brightc'ning things up,’ he .s.iid. His mockery did not leave him 
for long, even in thi' state. ‘ I need things bright round me. Otherwise 
I might get depressed.’ 

For days he painted the room from the cvtliiig to the floor. In the 
cud, the walls gleamed ui pink, green, and terra cotta. The desks, once 
a shiiut^ white, he painted also, the platforms pink and the It^ 
green. It picked out their strange sliapcs. From then on, the whole 
room was bright with colour, was covered wifli the vivid desks in 
their bizarre lines. It took visitors aback, when they called to inspect 
his manuscripts. 

I felt hdpless and iutc*rly useless though he seemed to like luving 
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me with him. I feated, a growu^ dread, the l^htnmg flashes of 
eiatioiL I told myself that perluips tbs state would pass, and mean- 
while tned to prevent him dming m hall ot being seen mudi m the 
ooUcge I did not want him to do himself harm there ~ and also 1 had 
the sdfish and practical reason that I did not want him to do harm to 
myself or Arthur Brown I dmed with bm m the town, wc went to 
see fnends m iheit colleges and houses, I pcisuided him to spend 
several raghts m bs London flat Rosahnd, who had wntten to me 
often during the past eighteen months and who kept sending me pre- 
sents, only needed a word by telephone die followed bm there and 
fm the first day or two gave bm release - tcmporiry, peihaps, 
thoughtless, certainly, not the release he brast If looked for, but soil 
release 

It was, of course, noticed by the college that lu iiad not dined often 
in hall since bs elet tiou But they concluded di U hi was indulging in 
a wild round of celebration They inmdcd vers little, by the custom 
oftheur class, and of tbs particular academic society, they did not take 
much nott&t of (frmkmg. They nodded in i niattt r-of-fict and chcir- 
fiil way. The Master met him once n» fhi court when bs tyts were 
bnght with drmk, and said to me next das 

‘Roy Calvert seems to be gouip ibout v ith vinoleavts m bs hau- 
I suppose It’s only natinal ’ 

1 wished It were as natural as th U 

I paid very htdc attention whui Ro) asked me to the meetmg ui 
honour of Lyall It was on one ot ms usuil evenings m London, 
dum^ Roy’s stay I hid gone round from my house in Chelsea to bs 
flat m Contuught Strei t, jusr behind the Basrswater Road Rosalind 
let me m. She was busy trymg the cffcit of some new boxes with 
bright, painted, porcelain hds 

Roy had taken the flat while be ss as tu luidirgraduatc, but Rosahnd 
was the only woman who had left her stamp on it Soon after she first 
stayed there, she set about makmg n mto sometbng more ornate, 
lush, comfortable, and mondam. 

‘How do you like them?’ she said, viesvmg the boxes. 

‘A bit boudouHish,’ I said. 

‘Oh dear.’ Superficially she was easy to discourage. She and I got 
on vexy wdl m an unexactuig fasbon. 

‘How is Roy?’ 
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*‘nie old thing’s dressing. I dem’t think there’s mneh the matter 
with him.’ 

'Is he cheerful?’ 

'He’s as cheerful as you bright people usually manage to be. I don’t 
take too much notice of his moods, Lewis. I’ve been keeping him in 
bed. There’s plenty of life in the old thing still,’ die said with a dying 
One of her uses to him, I thought suddenly, was that die treated 
him as though he were a perfectly ordinary man. She loved what to 
her meant romance, the pink lainp-diadcs in the restaurant car, the 
Italian sky, great restaurants, all the world of chic and style: at a dia* 
ton* e Roy w<is roni.)ntic bcc.uisc he gave her those: m the flesh, 
though vlic loved him dearlv, he was a man like other men, who had 
better bt p.nnpercd though 'there w.is not mudi wrong with him’. 

Roy entered m a dressing-gown, shaved and hresh. 

'You here?' he said to me in mock surprise. And to Rosalind: 
‘ Wliat ni.iy you be doing, dear?’ 

'Flirting witli Lewis,' she said immediately. 

He smacked hci lightly, and tiiey discussed where tlicy should go 
for dnutci, so that he might Know what clothes to wear. ‘We’re not 
taking you, old boy,' said Roy over her shoulder: he gave her just 
the choice that m.ide her eyes rounder, Claridge’s, the Carlton, Mon- 
scigneur’s. He seemed far less depressed than when I last saw him, and 
I was nothing but amuseel wh< n he asked me ti> the Lyall celebration. 

‘We shan’t take you tonight,’ he said. *l’ui dimply jealous of yon 
with Rosalind. But I'll uke you somewhere else on 1 hursday. You 
need to come and hear u<> honoui old Lyall.’ 

‘Oulstonc Lyall?’ 

‘Just so. I ncc«l you to come. You’ll find it funny. He’ll be remark- 
ably stuffed.* 

I soon had re.Lson tis try to icinenibcr tliat insiution exactly, for I 
was compelled to leain tins state of his right tbroi^h; but 1 was al- 
most certain tliat there w.i$ nodiing dionysiac about him at all that 
evening, no lightning flasli of unnatural gaiety. It was probable that 
his ease and pleasure with Rosahnd made his spirits appear higher than 
they were. In reality, he was still home down, thoi^ he ooold 
^>pear careffee as be entertained Rosalind or lai^fted at me. 

Sir Oulstonc Lyall was seventy years of age that autumn, and 
sefaoiats in all the oriental subjects had arranged this meeting aa a 
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compliment. It was arranged for the Thursday afternoon in the rooms 
of the British Academy. There wi^e to be accounts of the contem- 
porary position in various fields of scholarship - with the intention of 
hringmg out, in a discreet and gentlemanly way, the effect and in- 
fluence of Lyall’s own work. It was a custom borrowed from Ger- 
man scholars, and the old-fasiiioned did not like it. Nevertheless, most 
of the Orientalists in the country came to the meeting. 

Tlic Master travelled up from Cambridge that morning and 
lunched with Roy and me. Away from the Lodge, he was in his most 
lively form, and it was he who first made a light remark about Sir 
Oulstonc. 

* Between ourselves/ said the Master, ‘it*s a vulgar error to suppose 
that distinguished scholars are modesr souls who slirink from the 
glory. Knighthoods and addresses on vellum - thafs the way to 
please distinguished scholars. 1 advise )'ou to study the modesty of our 
venerable friend this afternoon.' 

Roy laughed verjj^oudly. There was something wild in the sound; 
at once I was worried. 1 wished 1 could get him alone. 

‘And if you want to observe human nature in the raw,' said the 
Master, jumping into his favourite topic, ‘it's a very interesting point 
whether you ought to go out and find a pogrom or Just watch some 
of our scientific colleagues competing for honours.' 

‘How did Lyall get there?’ said Roy, in a piercing insistent tone. 

‘Between ourselves,' the Master replied, ‘I’ve always felt that he 
was rather an old himibug.' 

‘I've heard a story about Erzberger. Master, do yon remember 
anything?’ said Roy, with abnormal concentration. 

The Master did remember. He was himself modest and humble, 
)iis professional life was blameless. But he was always ready to indulge 
in a detached, abstract, and cheerful cynicism. He did not notice that 
Roy’s glance was preteniaturally attentive and acute - or perhaps he 
was stimulated by it. 

- For the rest of our lunch until it was time to walk up to Piccadilly, 
he told Roy what he knew of Lyall and Erzberger. The Master had 
actually met Erzberger when they were both young men. 

‘He was an astonishingly ugly Jew. 1 drought he was rather pushful 
and aggressive. He once a^ed me - “ What docs an outsider like me 
have to do to get a fellowship?" ' But, so we gathered firom the 
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Master, he was brilliantly clever, and had a rarer gift dian devemess, a 
profound sense of reality. He went to work with Lyall, and they pub<- 
lishcd several papers together on the medieval trade-routes in Central 
Asia. ‘It was generally thought that the real views were ErzbergerV* 
Then there was an interval of several years, in wliich Erzberger told a 
good many people that he was preparing a major work. ‘He never 
believed in underrating himself.’ He had never been healthy, and he 
died in his thirties of consumption. No unfinished work was ever 
published, but two years after his death Lyall produced his own mag- 
num opus, the foundation of his fame, on the subject on wliicli they 
bad worked together. In the preface he acknowledged his gratitude to 
his lamented friend Erzberger tor some fruitful suggestions, and re- 
gretted his untimely death. 

‘Just so,’ said Roy. ‘Just so.’ 

It was a dark, foggy afternoon as we walked up Piccadilly. Cars’ 
headlights were making swathes in tire mist, and Roy’s voice sounded 
more than ever clear as he talked to the Master all the way to Burling- 
ton House. He was inieiiscly, brilliantly excited. A laugh kept ringing 
out. On die Master’s other side, I waDted silent and apprehensive in 
the murk. Could I give him calm, could :uiyoiie? Was it sensible or 
wise to try now? 1 was tied by doubt and ignorance. 1 knew he was 
suflfering, but I did not know how justified my apprehensions were. 

As we took off our coats, and the Master left us for a monumt, 1 
made one attempt. 

‘Arc you desperately anxious to attend this pantomime?’ I said. 

‘Why do you ask?’ said Roy sharply. 

‘There ;ire other things which might ;unuse us 

‘Oh no,’ said Roy. ‘1 need to be here.’ Then he smiled at me. 
‘Don’t you stay. It was stupid of me to drag you here. You’re certain 
to be bored. Let’s meet later.’ 

I hesitated, and said: 

‘No. I may as well come in.’ 

The Academy room was quite small and cosy; the lights were 
thrown back from the fbg-darkened windows. There were half a 
dozen men on the dais, among them Lyall and Colonel Foulkes. The 
M^ter was placed among minor dignitaries in the front row beneath. 
Perhaps sixty or seventy men were sitting ui die room, and it struck 
me diat nearly all of them were old. Bald heads shone, white hair. 
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g^med, tmder die lights As the world grew mcwe precanoui» rith 
young men did not to these orcentnc sub}ects with such con- 
fidence. amateurs flourished most, as those old men had flourished, m 
a tranquil and secure age 

Roy found me a chair, and then suddenly went oft by humclf to nt 
undei the window My concern flared op but m a moment the meet- 
mgbt^an. 

Hie chairman made a short specth, exphuimg that wc had come to 
mark Sir Odstone’s seventieth birthday and eiqpress uur gratitude for 
his work As the spcecli went on. Sir Oultstone’s he ad indmed slowly 
weightily, with dignity and satisfution, it eacli muition of his own 
name 

Then came three accoimts of Central Asian studies I lie first, given 
by in Oxfoid professor with a high, flutmg voire,* struck me as 
straightforward old-£uhioncd history - the various conquering races 
dut had swept across the plateau, the rise and £iU of dynasties, and so 
on. The second, by Foulkcs, dealt with the dcaphenng of the Im- 
guistie records hodkes wis i rapid, hopping, almost unuitelligible 
speaker, and much of the content w is techiucai and w odd have been, 
even if I could hive heard what hi siid, uiimtelligiblc to me yet one 
codd fi.el dial he was a iiuster of his subjeet He paid a gabbling, in- 
cohcicnt, and enthusiastit coinphinent to Roy s work on Soghdian 

The third lecouiit 1 found qmte fasau iting It was dthvered m 
broken Fnglish by i refugee ind it elcsei ibc d liov the histoiy ofCenr- 
tial Asia between jooBC and ad looo had been studied by applying 
die methods of urchuology ind not reiving so much on doeumentatv 
evidence - by measuruig areas of towns at difle rene periods, studying 
the tools men used and then industrial techniques Itwasthelustoryof 
common men in dieir workadas lives, end it made sense of some of 
the glittering, burbling, dynistie records The piontei work had been 
done over forty ye us before said the speaker vigorously, in the 
ongmil articles of Lyall md hrzbci^r then the teal great step for- 
ward had been takm by Lyall himself in his famous and classic 
book 

Tlitte was steady dappu^ Su Oulstone uiclined his head very 
dowly The speaker bowed to him, and Su Oulstone inchned hn 
bead a gawi- 

The speedi came to an end. It had bem a masterpiece of esqioittioD, 
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mi the room stirred with applause. There fidlowed a &w perfunc- 
tory questions, more congratulations to Sir Oulstone from elderly 
scholars in the front row, one or two more questions. The meeting 
was warm with congratulation and self<ongratiilation, feet were just 
beginning to get restless, it was nearly time to go. 

Then I heard Roy’s voice, very clear, 

*Mr Chairman, may I ask a question?* 

He was standing by the window, with vacant chairs round him. 
Light fell directly on his face, so that it looked smootli and young. He 
was smiling, his eyes were brilliant, shining with exaltation. 

‘Of course, Mr 

‘Calvert,* said Roy. 

‘Ah yes, Mr Calvert,* said the chairman. Sir Oulstone smiled and 
bowed. 

‘ Wc*vc listened to this cons}X‘ctus of Asian social history,’ said Roy 
precisely, ‘I should like ro ask - how much credit for the present 
position should be given to the late Dr Erzberger?’ 

No one seemed to feci danger. The chairman smiled at the lecturci^ 
who replied that Erzberger deserved every credit for his share in the 
original publications. 

‘Thank you,* said Roy. ‘But it docs not qiute meet my point. This 
subject lias made great progress. Is it possible for no one to say how 
much we need to thank Dr Erzberger for?’ 

The cbiinnan looked puzzled. There was a tension growing in the 
room. But Sir Oulstone felt nothing of it as he rose heavily and said: 

‘Perhaps I can help Mr Calvert, sir.* 

‘Thank yon,’ said the chairman. 

‘Thank you. Sir Oulstone,’ came Roy’s voice, clear, resounding 
with sheer elation, 

‘I am grateful to my young friend, Mr Calvert]* said Sir Oulstone, 
suspecting notliing, ‘for bringing up the name of my old and re- 
spected collaborator. It is altogctiicr appropriate that on diis occasion 
when you arc praising me beyond my deserts, my old helper should 
not be forgotten. Some of you will remember, though it was well 
before Mr Calvcrt*s time,’ Sir Oulstone smiled, ‘that poor Erzberger, 
after helping me in my first efforts, was cut off in his prime. That was 
a tragedy for our subject. It can be said of him, as Newton said of 
Cotes, that if he had lived we should have learned something.* 
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‘Just so,' said Roy ‘So he poldished nothing exc^ die articieswidi 
you. Sir Onlsume^' 

‘I ain ‘ifraid that is the fkct * 

Roy said, quitdy, with extreme shupness 

‘Could you tell us what he was workuig on betore he ditd^* 

6\ now many m the room had r< m&mbcicd the old scandal Faces 
wett frowtuny, mtent, distressed, ainotts But Sit Oulstonc was still 
impervious, stlf-saiisfied, op iquc He still looked at Roy as though he 
were 1 young disciple Sir Oulstonc leted as though he had nevu 
heatd of the scandal if there wen no basis for it, if he were qmte 
innoaiit, that could hive been tnu 
As Roy w sited for the answ Cl, his gltnce listed on me For tsccond 
I looked mto his flashing, tnumphuit c)cs bigc^g lum to stop 
jPnrcelv, impatuntlv, lie shook bis hi id fli w ts utterly |sossisscd 
‘Alas,’ said Sir Oulstonc, ‘we hivt no ttict of his list years of 
work ’ 

‘Did he not wgrk - on the subject of youi own book?’ 

‘Then was no ttact, 1 si\ Siiddinh Sn Oulstonc ’s soia wis 
cracked and angiy 

‘Did no one publish his nnnusctipis? 

‘We could And no muuiscripts s/hen he died 
‘You could find no result of \caiN ol work' eiied Ro) m acute 
passion Uc incredulity 
‘He left nothing behind him ’ 

*Rinuvkabk ’ The suigh word dropped into tlu hushed room It 
plucked ill nerves with its vioicna, seem and extreme ibandon 
Sit Oulstonc hid turned bitterly uigrs 
*1 do not consider dus is very profit iblc Perhaps, as Mi Calvcit ts 
aniwcomcr to our subject, I had better icfct to tny obituaries ofEtz- 
berger m die two journals I regard diesc questions is most luuieccs* 
sar), sir’ 

He sit down Roy wis still on his fiiet 

‘Thank you, Mr Chairman,’ ht said ui his noimal tone, quiet, com- 
posed, and polite ‘I im so som to have taken the tune of the 
mcctnig* 

Ht bowed to dx. diair, and svent out alone. 
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A Moment oj Grace 

The meeting broke up, and die Master took me off to tea at die' 
Athenaeum. On the way down St James’s Street, the windows of the 
dubs glowing comfortably warm through the deepening fog, the < 
Master said: 

’Roy Calvert seems a little upset, Eliot. 1 suppose it’s a phase we all 
go through.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘He’s been overstrained, of course. Between you and me, our judi« 
cions colleagues have something to answer for. It was imbecile to 
make him wait so long for his fellowship.’ 

For once the Ma.stcr was in a thoroughly bad temper. Over 'dw 
toasted teacakes in the long club morning room, he broke out: 

‘It’s nothing to worry about, Eliot. T chd silly things when I was a 
young man. I suppose he hasn’t got his feet on the earth quite as 
firmly as I had, but he’s not so different as all that. We most just make- 
sure that all turns out well.’ 

In his irritation, he let me see something of what he felt for Roy. 
The Master believed that Roy was fer more gifted than himself; he 
knew that Roy was capable of the scholarly success he could neret 
have managed - for Roy had the devotion, die almost obsessed devo> 
tion, which a scholar needs, as well as the toudi of supreme cooi*.- 
fidence. The Master, who found it easier to go about fi’om meeting to 
meeting using his quick wits, who in his heart felt diffident and uQp 
creative, admired those gifts which he had never had. But also he felt, 
an attraction of like fi>r ^e. Roy’s elegance and style - widi those dtO' 
Master could compete. Often among his colleagues he had die ilh^' 
sion that he was just playing at being an ordinary man. At times, 
daydreams, he had seen hin^f like Roy. 

Inodoed too that, as dioughby instinct, he pretended that nodn^' 
modi was wrong. Often it seemed to him wiser to soften die trudb 
The worst did not always happen. Before I left, he said, almoK hi hjh 
cheerful whiter: 
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‘I <loa't diiuk our colleagues need to be worried by any news of 
this afiemoon^s entertainment, do you, Eliot? We know how easily 
worried they are, and I shouldn’t hke to feel that the Bursar was losing 
deep because one of the younger fellows has been overworking.’ 

The <dob was filling with men who had been present at the 
meeting, and the Master went across to them, pleasant-maimered, 
&esh-fiuxd, not over-troubled. 

I went to sec Roy, but found Rosalind alone in the flat. She said he 
had gone out to buy some wine; they were to dine at home that 
night. 

‘It will be very nice, having tlic old tiling to myself for once,’ she 
said, and I could not help smiling, dioitgh tliis was not die most suit- 
able time for her brand of realism. 

She had seen him since the mecdug. ‘He’s nice and relaxed,’ she 
said. ‘ He’s sweet when diere’s nothing on IiLs mind. Twish he weren’t 
so elusive somedmes.’ She added: ‘1 don’t know what’s taken the 
weight <^his mind. He did say that he’d made a frightful ass of hun- 
self somewhere.’ y 

The phrase meant nothing to her, but it was a private joke of lus 
and mine, borrowed from an elderly friend. 

I saw Roy for an instant just before I went away. One glance re- 
assured me. He was himself, composed, gende, at case. 

‘How are you?’ I asked. 

‘Very mudi all right,’ he said. 

As I walked into the foggy street, f heard liis voice call cheerfully 
firom die window: 

‘Shan’t be in Cambridge till next week. Come back before then. 
Need to talk to you.’ 

In college I was watching for any sign of the story coming dirough: 
I was ready to laugh it off, to explain Roy’s acdon in terms designed 
to make it seem matter-of-fiKX, unintcresdng, a mixture of a joke and 
an academic controversy. It was only to Arthur Brown that I con- 
fided there had beat a scene; and even with him, stout-hearted, 
utterly dependable, capable of accepdi^ anytbii^ in lus firiends, I was 
not quite firank - for by dut time in my life I was already broken in 
to keying secrets, often more so than was good fi>r me or others. I 
paled down both Roy’s despondency and his outburst. Arthur Brown 
said: 'We shall have to be very careful about our young firiend.* 
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Then, the politiaan never &r away, he wondered what the 
news would liavc upon the college, and how wc could conceal it 

Cunously enough, very little news arrived, and that wc were able 
to sinodier. Colonel Foulkes came to Cambridge for a meeting of 
electors, and 1 dncovcrcd thit he thought iiothuig specially unusual 
had happened Whcthei this was because Roy could do no wrong 
in his eyes, or because he rcallv did not like Lvall, or because he 
was ibnoimally blank to hiiniin atinosphcrc, I tould not decide. He 
Slid ‘ Vei y uitc resting point, Cilvci t\ l\rhaps not the best time to 
bnng It up These scholars aruft men ot the world, you know. They 
doift ham tact Don’t havi the totiKis rubbed off as you do in die 
uiuy ’ 

He wis so simple that I w is coniplctcK it a loss, but I took him 
into IhII, md lu tilkcd c istniK about the L) ill ctlcbratoiv meeting 
inJ inthusiisticilK about Ro\ The most subtk acting would not 
Invc been so effective Some ruiiioui about Roy had reached Dcspaid* 
Smith, iiid he began to produce it, with solciini giatification, the next 
night but Winslow, ficsh from honug Foulkes, imdowed with 
nothing like the persistence in iincour thu vitalized the old clergy- 
mui, said *lf you please, Pcspaid Shill wi wail until the young 
in in stai ts throw ing knives \ho\xt in hilP In point of f ic t, he seems to 
hive plcismt table’* muuie’rs, which I must si) is mote than one is 
acc iistonicd to expect ’ 

Within duct davs of the inceting, the Masici wis able to foigct his 
tiisi uiiptession and to treat the whole affair as though it had been a 
inise.hievous, high-spiritcd tricL, hke teasing the doc tot after the feast. 
1 seemed the only person wlio eould not doniesricite it so. 

b ven Roy , when I saw lum at his fl it the follow mg w cek, w as Sxc 
from any cloud, full of fun 

‘What hive you been domg these di>s iii Cambridge^’ he asked. 

‘Nothing mucli/ 

‘Covering up tracks?* 

‘A little’ 

He gave me a ciuiously protective smile 

‘When \ou took me on, old bo},’ he siid, ‘you took all this on 
voursclf ’ 

‘How aic you now^* I said, but theic was no need for me to ask. 
He was enurely tranquil 
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'Better <iian iVe been for weda and numdu,' he said, Mridl tn|^ 
joy. 

He added: 

'How arc you? You’re looking worse dian I did. Too much 
worry. Too mudi drink. Above all,’ his eyes flashed with the purest 
mischief^ ‘above all, not enough deep.’ 

! grinned. It was hard to resist his spirits, it was hard to retain my 
feats. 

‘We’ll get you better at “Monty”.’ Roy, precise m his speech, 
isolated the word to remind me of Lady Muriel; for she and Lord 
Boscasde, after calling tlie faimly mansion ‘Bossy’, took to nicknames 
of places with the utmost naturalness 

‘Meanwhile,’ said Roy, ‘I need to give you some frcsli an. I need 
to take you a walk in the park.' 

We left the flat empty, for Rosalind had returned ^ome: Roy was 
goii^ to Cambru^e next day. We entered the park by the Albion 
gate. A gusty wind was blowing from the west, the trees soughed, 
die last leaves werp spinning under the lamps m the street. The clouds 
were low, it was daik eai ly ; through the ti ecs one could sec the lights 
of the tall houses in Bayswitci Road. The wmd blew in our feces as 
wc walked down to tin Serpentine. It was fresh as a lught by the sea. 

‘It’s wonderful not to be wieithed,’ cned Roy. ‘It’s all gone! It’s 
wonderful to be free!’ 

He looked at me in the twilight. 

‘You’re glum, Lewis. You’ve beni pitying me for being wieuhed, 
haven’t you? You tan pity me foi the gloom. Th.it was frightful. 
Don’t pity mi for die tiiui when I broke out. It w.^ very exatmg. For 
a few minutes I was let out of prison. Everything was rosy-edged.’ 

'It might be a shghrly expensive exatement,’ I said. 

He smiled. 

‘It won’t do me any good with Ouhtonc, will it?’ 

Thete was a ti ace of satisfaction m his tone. ‘Ob, never nund. I 
wasn’t cot out to be stuffed. I’ll go on doing my wodt. But I don’t 
want anything in return that those people can give me. 1 need dicm 
to leave me alone, that’s all. Ill go on with the worL It’s become a 
habit. But it isn’t going to sadc me, old boy. Once I hoped it mig^t. 
Now I know it can’t. 1 need to scaidh dsewfaere, I shall get dicrc in 
the end.’ 
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Hw wind blew, bis voice was dear and happy. Hie said eameilly; 

‘Pity me fi>r die gloom. But it made me see diings - diat otherwise 
1 never could have seen. Don’t dunk diat all 1 told you was nonsensew 
Don’t think f ve forgotten wliat T saw.’ 

‘T beheve that,’ I said. 

Ml stopped suddenly, and held my arm 

“lewis why arc >ou so sombre’ Wh.it is huitii^ you’’ 

I did not reply. 

‘Arc yon thinking that tJus will happen to me 

It inav,’ I said, hilf-imserably, lulf-into\icaied by his hope^ 
‘Aiiyivay, you ought to be ready You won’t always be so happy, 
will you’’ 

‘It may,’ Roy repeated ‘It may I need to take it if il comes.’ He 
had spoken evenly, then lus voice rose* ‘lt*s soinetliuig lo know the 
worst ’ 1 le was smiling in tlic dark, widi no cover and no reserve: it 
seeiiud as though for a scuiiid he wcie deliberately challengmg 

Till milt time he spoke, it was vciy quieth and intimatdy. We 
wtie cetniig near die water, is he s.iid: 

‘I shall be ill right if I tail only nnd some where to rest.’ 

He idded, gently 

‘I sh.ill find my w ly there. Dear old bo) , it nia\ not be die way 
you’d dioose foi me But that doesn’t maltci so much to you, does 
It’’ 

Wi walke*d along the bulk, the gilc gre*w louder, the little waves 
lapped at our feet. He passed ft cm lus hopes to nunc, sclflesdy mie* 
ehicvous, selficssly protective. Poi a while, in the magic of his sjnno 
and the winter mght, I could almost believe as he believed, hope as he 
hoped, and be as hippy. 

Yet my heirt was rent. Never iii my life had I so pasionately 
louge'd to forget all diat life h.id taught me 1 avaiitcd the m^;ic tn 
endure, I wanted to beheve tkit he would find rest 

I could not. All I might do was try not to shoitcn by a nimute thil 
calm and beautiful state. If he must Icam, let it not be throi^ me. 
He was die dearest-sighted of men: for once his eyes were dolled: 
let them stay dulled, rather than see what I saw. Modi of my lifo I 
had been in search of truth, of the truth about personalities, ab^ the 
natures of those round me; I would have radici thrown it all away, 
lose such insight as 1 might have, sacrifice what 1 knew, than that 1 
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Cidtottki be feeing die trudi now. And and if I were seeing the troth, 

, ibm I {waycd that Roy never would. 

. - For 1 believed that he would not l^d peace on this earth. He hoped 
so calmly that night, with such a cahn and beautiful hope, that he 
could escape die burden of self, struggle 6:0m under the weight of 
life, and so leave melancholy and despair behind for ever; he knew 
they threatened him, but he could conquer them once he broke loose 
'fifom the chains of self. He tasted, for the illusory moments that we all 
know, what it was like to be free - to be free of the confines of one’s 
personality, dirough another person, dirough the cnchantniaits of 
■'die many forms of love, through the ecstasy of die flesh (for Roy was 
freer, less clamped in his own mould, because of the odd secret nights 
he spent with women he would never see again). He had tasted what 
it was like to long to believe in (iod. And that night, while wc walked 
in the winter gale, the Augustinwn plirase kept ringing through his 
mind - ‘Thou has created us for Thyself and our hearts can never rest 
until they rest in Thee.’ 

It sounded not as a.threai, bur as a promise. F*erhap$ that w.)s the 
way he would find i^'st. That n^ht he felt dmost certain that it was 
die way. But yet, he was so confident and liquid ui his hope, if not 
that way he would find another. There was a state of grace: perhaps 
it would cximc to him through Ciod, perhaps in some odier fashion. 
But he would find it, and be safe from the night of despair. 

If it could be so, I thought in pain. If it could be so. Yet now' I had 
seen him go through a bout of melancholy to the end, througli the 
desperate sadness to the fimtastic release. I believed it was part of his 
.nature to feel tli.it suffering, to imdcrgo that clear-eyed misery, as 
much a part of him as his uiischiefi his kindness, liis physical elegance, 
his bone and flesh. It was $0 deep that nothing could change it. He 
mi^t think he had escaped, but the melancholy would crush him 
down once more. It was a curse that no one could take away until he 
died. 

He was teasing uic, his laugh was blowm away on the wind. T 
would have given all the future for that moment to stay still. 1 did not 
dare to see the fiitiue. This was a moment of grace. 

If I were right, there must come a time when he would know his 
nature. Some day liis clear eyes would see. When would he know? 
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CllAPtlB 11 

Serene Night by the Sea 


Roy returned to college foi the ri^t of die Michaelmas term His 
reiduig-hmp was alight all day his ssmdoss m the turret gleamed 
above the court tluough the dark ihemooiis ind the December cvei>* 
tngs He dmed regulatlv at high table, and no one meeting hut 
thcie, pohte, cheertul, teasmg sisith a solemn face, could have guessed 
what he had |ust passed through Though I had seen it, 1 often forgot, 
His step on my stairs at night now me iiit e ise, ind well-bemg. He 
was quite unstiained, is though he hid onU to w ut tor good thmgi 
to happen 

After he had talki d to them it dmiu t, some ot his opponents felt 
he liad been misjudged He sat b\ Winslow 's side tor several nights 
ruiiiui^ He had a respect foi die erosv-gtained, formidabb, unsuc- 
us'fttl man, and he happened to know his son It was generally 
thoi^t diat Dick Winslow was nolhmg but i stupid waster, but 
Roy both liked him and tclt Ins father's vulncnble, uiiassuageable 
lov( So they tilked about ],)ick - Winslow pietcndmg to be ironic^ 
leahstic, detached Roy w'is very gentle, both at the time, and afta?- 
wards, when he said to me ‘It must be drtidftil. kvci bemg able to 
give y ouiself away He needs to stop keeping his h|)s so tight, doesn’t 
he?’ 

Roy did not, however, make die slightest progress towards mddng 
Dcspard-Smith He b^an by making a genuine ittcmpt, for Ral^ 
Udal's sake: Despard-Smith svas the most inAuential member of die 
liviugs committee, and, if Udal were to have a chance of a college 
lisnng, die old man had to be placated But Roy met wnth a s^pi^ 
feihirc. He suppressed the ghnt m his eye that usually visited him in 
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the presence of the self-satisfied and self-important, those who seemed 
to him invulnerable and whom he called *the stuffed*. Deferentially 
he discussed the Chutch of ^^ngland, collide finance, and early 
heresies. Despard-Smith replied bleakly and with cei tainty Jookiiip; at 
Roy with uncompromising suspmon. Roy led up to the question of a 
Ihnng for Udal. ‘1 can*i speak for mj colkagues, Calvert,* said 
Dcspard-Smith, meaning that he could. *I)ut I should personally le- 
gard It as nothing short of scandaIou> to let a man of UdaFs age cat 
the bread of idleness It cert uni) would not be in tlic man's ow n lx si 
interests. When he has got down to the c-collar for twenty or thiiry 
years, then perhaps he iniglit conic up for consideration ’ 

‘He wants peace to think,’ said Roy 

‘The tunc* to get peace, as sonic of us know,’ said Dtspard-Smuh, 
‘is when one has borne thv heat and buicleii of the day ’ 

Roy knew it svis no gocul But his next quesfion was innocent 
enough. He asked who would gf‘t the vacant living, winch w is thi 
second best in the college’s gift 

‘I’ve told you^ I can’t s}x ik for my collci^ies,’ said Despard-Snuth 
reprovingly. ‘But I sliould pcisonall) rcgaid Anderson as a vciy suit- 
able choice. He was slightly jiiiuoi to me here, so he is no longci m 
his first youth. But he is a very woithy man ’ 

‘Should you say he \\ is witt\ siid Roy, no loiiget able to itpicss 
himself, or deadiiig it w is not worth while. 

‘I don’t know what sou nu ui, C alvcrt ’ 

‘Worthy people are not witty,’ said Roy. ‘Tliat’s how \\i can tell 
the) ’re worthy.’ 

lie looked at Despard-Smith with steads serious eyes 

‘Isn’t that so, Despard^' 

Dcspard-Smith looked back svith mystificition, anger, and dis- 
approval. 

From that time on, Ro) selected Dcspard-Smith for his most 
demure and preposteious questions - partly because Uic old man in- 
cited him, and partly because, knowmg of Despard-Smith’s speeches 
over the election, Roy had a frail and imsaintly desire for rcve*ngc. 
Whenever he could catch Dc^paid-Smith in the court or the com- 
bination room, Roy advanced on bun wath a shimmering net of 
solemn requests foi uifomiauon Dcspard-Smith became badgeied, 
increasingly hostile, and yet mystified. He was never sure whether 
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Roy might not be in earnest, at least part of the time. * What an extnH 
or^nary young man Calvert is/ he used to grumble m a creaking, 
angry voice. ‘He’s just ma<Ie a most extraordinary remark to me - 

The Boscastles had gone down to die villa at Roguebrunc late in 
November, and the Master and liis family followed them a &w days 
before Christmas. Roy spent Cliristmas with his family, and I with 
my wife in CJielsca. She asked me to stay a little longer, and so I 
arrived at Monte C2arlo the day after Ro)'. 

I had lain awake all night in the train, and went to bed in the after- 
noon. When I woke it was early evening, and from my window I 
could see lights springing out along die coast. Roy was not in his 
room, was not in the hotel. He liad already told me that wc were 
dining that night out at the Boscasdes’. It was not time to dress, and I 
took a walk away from the sea* through the hilly streets at the back of 
the town. 

I was tliinking of nothing, it was pleasant to smell the wood smoke 
and garlic in the narrow streets: then 1 heard two voices taking an 
amorous farewell. A woman^s said something m Italian, was saying 
good-bye: then another, light, reedy, very clear in the crisp, cold air, 
*CmOy* he called back to her, and 1 saw in tlie light from a window a 
girl disappearing into the house. ^Ciao' called, when I could no 
longer sec her: her voice w;is rough but young. *Ciao,* Roy replied 
again, softly, and then he saw me. 

He was disconcerted, and I extremely amused. 1 knew as well as he 
about his minor escapades: some woman would catch his fancy, in a 
diop, in a theatre, behind the desk in an hotel, and he would pursue 
her with infinite concentration for a day. He sometimes told me of 
his rebuffs, but never of liis conquests; and he did not like being 
caught at the end of one. 

* Remarkable Italian they speak here/ he saui i\'itli a somewhat 
precarious dignity, as wc descended into the clean, bright, shop-lined 
streets. He gave me a pedantic lecture on the Italian of Liguria con?- 
trasted with Provencal ; it was no doubt correct, his linguistic skill was 
beyond question, but I was grinning. 

We came to the square; the flowers stood out brilliantly under die 
lights; as diough unwillingly, Roy grinned too. 

‘It*s just my luck,* he said, *Why need you come diat way?* 

A motor-car drove in to take us to the Villa Prabaous. 
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* The iBoscastks have hired three can for all the time they’re here,’ 
MidRoy. ’Phs two vdikhtiiey need oocasicmatty for visittHn. There’s 
nothuig like economy. They sWeep in and oat ^ day.’ 

On our way, along the edge of die calm sea, he was speculatii^ 
with interest, witii amusement, over the Boscastie fortune. ‘Poor as 
(hunch mice’, ‘they liavai’t two sixpences to rub together’, ‘it’s really 
heroic of than to keep up the house’ - we had both heard those de- 
scriptions from Lady Muriel and her friends. Yet, with occasional 
economies, such as taking a villa at Roquebrune, the Boscastles lived 
more grandly than any of the rich people we knew. The problem was 
complicated by the fict that the estate had, as a device through which 
they paid less taxes, bet'll made into a company. The long necklace of 
lights twinkled through the pines on Cap Martin : Roy had just satis- 
fied himself that, if Lord Boscastie died next day, 1 ]fs will would not 
be proved at less th.ui £ 200 , 000 . 

The Villa Prabaous was rambling, large, very ugly, and, like many 
houses on die north side of the Mediterranean, seemed designed for a 
dimatc much h^ter rlian where it found itself. That night an enor- 
mous log fire sputtered and smoked in die b^ dimng-room, and we 
were .ill cold, except L idy Muriel. For Lady Murid it provided an 
excellent opportunity to compare the degree of discomfort with that 
of several mansions she had visited in her childhood, and to advise her 
sister-in-law how, if one’s experience were great enough, these priva- 
tions could be overcome. Lady Muriel was not a passive guest. 

It was exaedy the same party as when Roy was first presented to the 
Boscasdes. Mrs Seymour was staying at the villa; I had escaped her 
for some tune pa.sr, but now found myself sitting next to her at 
dinner. 

‘It must be wonderfiil to see heaps and heaps of counters benq; 
pushed towards you,’ she said. 

‘It must,’ 1 said. 

‘Yes, Doris?’ said Lady Muriel loudly. ‘Have you been playing 
today?* 

Mr Seymour giggled, and was coy. I was surprised and irritated 
(uncharitably, but she atmoyed me mote than was reascmable) to meet 
her there. One reason, I thought, was that Lord Boscasde should never 
miss his evening bridge; Mn Seymour, like Lady Muriel and Joan, 
was a pkyer of good dais. 
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Sore of bis game diat oat of o^liich I had matu^ljhl to dit* 
entangle mysdf. Lord Boscasde widied to spend dmtiw talkmg of 
Saint-Simon’s memoirs, which he had just hem reading. I wotdd 
willingly have listened, but Roy distracted him by asking his optnion 
'of various fashionable persons staying in Monto Carlo and the villas 
near. Lord Boscastle, as 1 now knew for rortaui, took a perverse 
pleasure in acting in character. He was always ready, in (act, to carica- 
ture htiuself. And so, as Roy produced name afuM name witl> a ffidter 
ill hts eye. Lord Boscastle was prompt with his comment. *I don’t 
know bun, of course, but I shouldn’t have thought he was anydiing 
out of the ordinary, should you h.ivc thought so?’ ‘I don’t know 
wlieth«‘r any of you have met her, but I shouldn’t have expected her 
to be spcaally distinguished.’ 

The MasUT chuckled. It was h.ird to guess precisely what he 
tliouglit of his brother-in-law’s turns; but it w'as patent that be was 
delighted to see Roy so nianifesdy luppy and composed. The Maater 
smiled at me with camaraderie, but rather as though I had always 
cxaggciatc*d the (iiss. Yet I was sure that he had not shared our know- 
ledge widi anyone in the villa that night, certainly nor widi his wife. 

Lady Muriel herself, not pc*rcciving any secrets round her, had been 
led to mention accjiiaintanccs of bers who were wintering in the town. 
She finished bv saying: 

‘Dons tells me the Houston Eggars have arnved. No doubt fi>r a 
very short hohday. They arc not staymg ai youi hotel, 1 think?’ 

‘No,’ wid Roy. 

’Dons! Whcic are they staying?* 

Mrs Seymour opened her eyes vaguely, tlien gave the name of an 
hotel slighdy more modest than the Hermitage. 

‘I’m glad to bear it.’ Lady Muriel looked at me .ucusingly. ‘1 
should think it is very suitable to their income.' 

After dinner, just before the brieve foiu broke away, I saw Joan 
take Roy aside. She was wearing a blue dress, and I thoogltt how 
much prettier dtc was becoming. She asked him straight out: 

‘Wliy do you lead my unde on? Why don't you make him talk 
about something worth while?’ 

‘Too smpid,’ said Roy. 

*Hc’s not too stupid.’ 

‘Of course he’s not I am.’ 
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* You’re impossible/ She had begun to laugh, as she could not help 
doing whenever the demure and solemn ei^cssion came over him. 
Then she turned fierce again, stayed by him, and went on quarrclliiig 
as Lord Boscastle led off Lady Muriel, Mrs Seymour, and the Master 
for dieir bridge. Meanwhile Lady Bosca&tlc was commanding: ‘Lewis, • 
bring your chair here, please. I am going to scold you a little.' 

She glanced at me sarcastically, afFixtionatcly, charmingly, 
through her lorgnette. 

‘Yes,* she said, as I caiiR beside hi r, arranged her table, filled hei 
glass, T tliink I must scold you a little.’ 

‘What have 1 done now’’ 1 said. 

‘I notice that you .aic wearing .1 soft slurt tonight. It looks quite a 
nke shin, my dear Lewis, but this is not quite the light time. What 
have you to say for s ourself’* 

‘I loathe stiff shirts,’ I siid ‘ This is sen nuuh mort loinfoitablc ’ 

‘My dear boy, 1 should c ill that excuse lather - imtravelled.* it was 
her final word of blame " I hi chief aim ol civilized society is not 
comfi>rt, as you kitow veiy well Otherwise' jou would not be sitting 
in a draughty room listening to an old woman 

She was an invalid, hei temples weie sunk in, hei skin mumt* ly 
wrinkled: yet she could make me feel that she was twint) \iais 
younger, she could still draw out the protests of adinnation And, 
when I made them, she could still hear them with plea -lire . 

‘Quite nicely said,’ She smiled as she spoke. ‘Perhaps \ou ssoiild 
always have found some compensations ui civili/ed society Though 
we did our best to make you obc ) the rules.’ 

She flieked her lorgnette, and then went on : 

‘But It’s not only soft shirts, iii) deai Lewis. Will yon listen to \ 0111 
old fiiend?’ 

‘To anytlmig you like to ttll me.’ 

‘I want you to be a success You have qii.Uitics that can lake sou 
anywhere you choose to go.’ 

‘What are they’* 

‘Come! I’ve heard you called the least vain of men.’ 

‘Not if you’re going ro praise me,’ 1 said. 

She smiled again. 

‘I needn’t tell yon thit you’re intelligent,’ she said. ‘Yoii’te also 
very obstinate. And for a man of - what is it, my dear?’ 
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‘Thirty.’ 

‘For a man of diirty, you know something of die human heart.’ 

She went on quickly: 

'Believe me about those things. I have spoit my life among suo* 
cessfiil men. You can compete with them. But they conformed more 
tlian you do, Lewis. I want you to conform a litdc more.’ 

‘1 don’t parade my opinions -’ 

‘ Wc shouldn’t mind if you did. I have seen that you are a tadkaL 
No one minds what a man of distinction thinks. But diere ate other 
things. Sometimes I wish you would take some lessons from your 
friend Roy. He couldn’t do anything ontravelled if he tried. I widi 
you would go to his tailor. 1 think you should certainly go to his 
barber. Your Englidi accent will pass. Your Fiench is deplorable. You 
need some did^ent hats.’ 

1 laughed. 

'But tliesc things are important,’ said Lady Boscastle. 'You can’it 
unagutc your friend Roy not atteiding to them.’ 

'He’s a good4ookjng and elegant man,’ I said. 

'That’s no reason for your behig too humble. You ran do many 
things that he can’t. Believe me, Lewis. If you took care, you could 
look quite impressive.' 

Then she focused her lorgnette on me. Her porcelain eyes were 
ghticring with indulgence and satire. 'Perhaps Roy is really much 
more humble than you arc. I think you .arc ve*^ arrogant at heart. 
You just don’t care. You have the sort of carelessness, my dear boy, 
that I have lieard people call "aristocratic”. I do not remember 
knovnng any aristocrats who possessed it.’ 

Just as the car drew up outside to take Roy and nu' back to Monte 
Carlo, the Boscastles’ son returned from a dinner party. He was only 
eighteen and sdll at sdi«iol; he had been bom to them when Lady 
Boscastle was nearly forty and they had given up hope of a child. 1 
had not met him before, and caught just a glimpse before we lefr. He 
was slender, asthenic, with a wild, frminine free. 

It was after midnight when our car dropped us at the hotel, and, 
like other pairs of friends in s^t of the casino, wc had a disagree* 
tnent. One of us was addicted to gambling, and the odier bated k. 
Some miglit have expected Roy to play lavidily the n^t tfaroeq^: 
but the frds were otherwise. It was I who spent the next two hours 
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at baccarat; it was Roy wbo stood bibmd me, smokmg c^arettc after 
cigarette, wbo walked irritably round the square, who entered agaai 
hopmg that 1 should have finishod 
‘Excellent,’ he said, when at last 1 had had enoi^h 
‘Why didn’t you eoine in^’ 1 sud, is wt took i wilk in the casino 
gardens 

‘I’ve something bctti r to do w ith mv money,’ said Kn , as though 
he were the guirdian of ill the prudent virtues 
I had won fortv pounds, but thit did not plu in him 
‘It’ll only lead >ou on ’ he said ‘I wish vou’d lost ’ 

‘It will pay for mv hohdiy,’ 1 sud 
‘You’ll lose it ill tonioirow And i lot inon. ’ 

It was a brillimt irostv night utterly ealm on tlu ses llu tuo 
l^ts of the hirboui shone, one gnen, one red, ind their uflution 
lay soil upon tht iter The stirs were biight in the moonless sks, 
and below the lights of the eoist roid hived out 
‘Extremely serene,’ sud Ro* ‘Now 1 shill go and sleep ’ 

We were tired ^d eonlented A few moments htei, the poitii it 
the hotel said diat thea w-is a t< legr im for Mr Calvert As be le id it, 
Roy made a grimau 

‘Not quite so serene, he slid, ind gave it to me It vs is from Kosi- 
hnd, the hi^lish words eutiousis distorted on the w ly It must h ive 
been wntten as something hke 

AARIVE IN CANNl S lOMOnaOW I Wi N I S NIMH t EOPOSI SiSY 
MONTE CARLO UNI I <> INtONVINIIM leiRVOl SIMII AlPfAK 
THISIVHRST UNLESS YOl SEND MFSSAI.I TO AMAASSADH RS 
SATING NO 



CHAPTER 12 


Some Women 

We discovered that, several da)'S before, Rosalind had reserved a 
room, not at the Hermitage but at the Hotel dc Paris. Whether this 
was to save Roy’s face or simply to show off, no one could be sure. 
Rosalind’s origins were similar to mine, though less poverty-stricken: 
she still lived in our native town, where she earned a lai^e income for 
a young woman: she had a flair for bold dramatic design and, apply* 
ii^ her usual blend of cliildish plaintivcness and business-like deter- 
mination, took J^6oo a year from an advertising company. She lived 
simply at home and spent her money on extravagant presents and 
holidays at the mast expensive hotels, which she examined w^i' 
shrewd business-like eyes and basked in with a hearty provincial 
gusto. 

When he rcahzed that she was coming not on a sudden caprice hot 
by plan, Roy was amused, irriuted, pleased, hunted, .and somewhat 
iit a loss. He knew he could not keep her unobserved while die Bos- 
casde party spent its days in .Monte Carlo; he knew that Rosalind 
would see that did not happen. But he was too fond of her, too dcat- 
sightcdly, intimately, physic.illy fond of her, to forbid her to come. 

He decided that he must brazen it out. Lady Muriel and Joan 
lunched with us at die hotel, and half-way through Roy said, less 
unselfconsciously diaii usual ; 

‘By the way. Lady Mu, a friend of mine is coming down on 
Thui^y.’ 

‘Who may that be, Roy?’ 

‘A girl called Rosalind Wykes. 1 brought her in for tea one day, do 
you remember? I only knew she was coming this morning.’ 

‘Indeed.* Lady Muriel looked at him. ‘Roy, is this young woman 
staying here aUmeV 

‘I should think so.’ 

‘Indeed.’ 

Lady Muriel said no more. But when I arrived at the Caft dc Paris 
for tea, I found the four women of the Boscasdc party engrossed in a 
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tDcettng of disapproval and indignanim. Tliefe were diadei (^di£Eer* 
ence their disapproval, but even Lady Boscastle, the hoddious 
and detached, agreed on the two mam issues: Roy was to be pitied, 
and Rosalind was not fit for human company. 

'Good afternoon, Mr Eliot. I am glad you Mrcrc able to join us,’ 
said Lady Munel, and got back to the topic m hand. ‘I cannot undo^ 
stand how any woman has the shamelessness to throw herself at a 
man’s head.’ 

‘I can’t help adminng her coinage,' said Joan. ‘But 
'Joan' I wdl not listen to anythmg >ou u> m het favour. She is a 
tncrcetiaty and des^nmg woman ’ 

‘I’ve said already,’ said Joan, fierce, sulkj, angry with both her 
mothci and Rosahnd, ‘that I thmk she’s absolutelv unsuitable for him. 
And if she thinks this is the wa> to get him, she’s even stupider than 
I thought. Of course, she’s appallu^lv stupid ’ 

‘I should have called ha rather - umnfoimcd,’ said Lady Boscasde. 
'I dunk our mothers would liave thoi^ht her a little forward.’ 

‘1 don’t know how any man ever allows himself to get mainod,’ 
said Mrs Seymour, ‘the wav some women behave.’ 

‘She’s a Clytetmustia,’ said Lady Miuicl surpitsuigly. We all 
looked puzzled, until Lady Bostastk observed gendy ‘1 think you 
mean Messalina, Muiicl.’ 

'She’s a Messahna,’ sud Lady Muticl with passion and violcurc. 
‘Of course, she’s not a lady. She’s not cvlii gently bred. No lady 
could do what tbs woman is doing.’ 

Lady Boscastle raised her lorgnette 

‘I’m not quite sure, Mund I dunk, tbs girl’s bchavioui is rather 
unbecoming - but haven’t you and 1 known cases 
‘It was nut die same,’ said Lady Muiict grandlv* ‘If a lady did it, 
she wrould do It m a different way ’ 

Soon afterwards Roy came m. When he apologized for bong late, 
Ladv Munel was banteringly, clumsily afiectionate, as though she 
wanted to say that he wras still in fovour. Then Lady Boscasde began 
to talk about her party on New Ye'ar’s five. 

‘I have at last succeeded in pasuadmg my husband to enter the 
Spotting Club. It has taken some tunc,’ she said with her delicate, 
sarcastic saule. ‘We are dinuig at ten o’clock I am counting on you 
two to make up the party. Wdl you come, Lewis?* 
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I said that I should love to. 

Roy hesitated. 

‘I don t know whether Lady Muriel has told you, Lady Boscastlc,' 
he said, ‘but a friend of mine is arriving that day.’ 

‘i had heard,’ said Lady Boscastle. 

"I think I need to look after her.’ 

His tone was liglit but firm. He looked at Lady Boscastle. For a 
second her eyes wavered to Lady Muriel, and then came back to him. 
In a few moments, I knew that she would not invite Rosalind, and 
tliat he would not give way. 

‘I’m so sorry,’ said Roy, as though there had been no challenge. 

‘ It’s a shame to imss voii all on N* w Year’s JEvc. 1 should liave enjoyed 
it so much.’ 

I was shfK'ked that Lady Boscastle could be mde in this fa.sluon. She 
was acting, so it seemed to me that afternoon, not as herself but as 
part of the clan. These were not her manners, but the manners of tbe 
whole Boscastle circle, Wliich were often, under their formal polite- 
ness, not dt'signcd to givt |)li<isurc. For instance, it was not politeness 
of die heart when Lad) Muriel, seeing Roy and me constantly to- 
gether, called him by liis Christian name and me ‘Mr Eliot’, year in, 
year out, without softening or change. .^!ic was intciiscl)' fond of him, 
of course, and neutral to me. but some codes of manners would have 
cono*aled thost‘ feelings. 

On the afternoon of the thirt)-fitsi, I was told that Rosalind had 
come, but I did not see her. Roy and she were together, I as.sumed, 
but they avoided the normal mct'tiug-placcs of the Boscasdc party. 
So I had tea with the Master and Lady Muriel, dressed early, and put 
in some hours at the tables before dinner. Mrs Seymour, who was bc^ 
coming an insatiable gambler, was also in the casino, but 1 managed 
to pass her undetected. That was too good to last; and at dinner at the 
Sporting Club her place was inevitably on my right. Full of excite- 
ment, she described to me how she liad been invited to a French howse 
at five o’clock tliat afternoon and oficred an aperitif. 

‘I don’t like nnne for fen,’ said Mrs Seymour. For once her vague- 
ness, even her enthusiasm vanished, and she felt like the voice of 
England. 

Lord Boscastlc’s table was hi an alcove which commanded the 
whole room. Lights shone, shoulders gleamed, jewellery flashed, 
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eiqpetistvefkesses rusded, expomve perfiime touched the ak: cham- 
pagne buckets were being carried everywhere; th«e were at least a 
dozen people in the room vdiom I recognized from photog^phs. 
Lord Boscastle viewed the spectacle with dis&vour. 

don’t know any of these people,' he said. He looked at hh sister 
who, despite his approval of scholarly pursuits, he sometimes affected 
to think moved in a dif&rent circle of existence. 

'Muriel I ‘he called out. ‘I suppose you know who these pcopleare?’ 

‘Certainly I do not,’ said Lady Muriel indignandy. 

To her profound annoyance, an elderly man bowed to her. 

‘Who is that fellow?’ asked Lord Boscastle. 

‘Lord Craycombe,’ said Mrs Seymour. 

‘That family are nothing but nineteenth-century arrivistes,* said 
Lord Boscasde. 'Nor a very distinguished accjiuiifiance, my dear 
Muriel, I should have thought -?’ 

He was on the rampage. This was his revenge for being dn^ged 
into society. ^ 

‘ lalking of arrivistes,’ he said, ‘I noticed one or two over-luxurious 
yachts in the harbour. I didn’t think they were in specially good taste. 
But it’s obvious that people whom one simply wouldn’t have known 
some time ago have managed to do remarkably well for themselves.’ 

Which noble &milies was he disposing of now? 1 wished that Roy 
had been there. 

The party contained eight people. Houston Bggar had been asked 
to fin Roy’s place; his wifi: (‘Tom Seymour’s girl’) had already left 
fi>r Rome, where they had been posted for a year past. Lord Boscasde 
proceeded to interrogate %gar upon the Abyssinian war. The Bos- 
casdes had lived years in Italy; he had a passion for the country; 
though he called himself a vdug, the squabble about a colonial war 
seemed to him hypocritical nonsense. Eggar tried hard to be bodi 
familiar and discreet, but I got the impression that in his heart he 
agreed. With one criticism of Lord Boscastle’s he did not agree, how- 
ever; and I could not help feeing that this partiailar criticism would 
have seemed un&miliar to my left-wing friends. For Lord Boscasde 
appeared to regard die mishandling of British policy towards Itidy as 
due to the increasingly middle-class constitution of the Foreign 06^. 

Joan argued stortnily with her imdc. ^ thought he was dever but 
misguided, and never gave op hope of omverting him. Egi;ar die di»- 
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timed fts Kt at hu vays Actually, %g3r put on a toi^ awwth rc 
maunet, at dioug^ he mre anxious to talk to Lor^ Boacaitle at man 
to mao. Undemeath the assertiveness he was deferential and eager to 
|deasc. He was dcunnuud never to say anything fixdish, never to let 
shp a confidence, never to be indiscreet He was poworfiilly btuk, 
dark, young-luokmg for a man m e nly middle age, he was kindly, 
vulgar, inordinat Jy atnbiuuus and not at all subtle 
It was eleven, Slid the room was fiill Suddenly Joan said ‘Thete’s 
Roy’ 

Our table felt uito stlcnee ts -«c witched Across the floor, up an 
aisle between the tables, Ro\ \\ ilkcd, quite slowly, with Rosalind on 
his arm lhe\ ittruted mam glances Ro\ looked more than ever 
spruce, with < white gardenn in his buttonhole, but Rosalmd took 
attention away from him She w is not a beaut), m the sense that 
several woiiiui m this room were beauties, she had none of the 
remoteness tbit bemty needs But her face was mobile pathetK, 
humorous, ind hvii^, uid she hid dtessed to make sure that she 
would not K overlooked 

The aisle ran onl) one row oi t ibles awav from ours As they came 
near, Rosalmd, who w is on the far side, kept talking to Roy, but he 
turned lialf-roimd and gave us i brilliint smile It did not look a smile 
of dtfiince oi miimph, it was fresh, eheeiiul, alight with h^hspints 
I eaight I ad> Boseastle s eye She must liave seen a glint oi stas^ 
faction in imnc, for she shrugged her shoulders and her mouth 
twitched She hid loo miKh hemonr, too murh sense of style, not to 
be amused Yet she w is stubborn in the irgimients which followed 
‘She’s a verv personable Noting woman,’ said Lord BoscasUe, ap- 
provingly ‘We’d better hive them over here, Heltti * 

‘1 don’t think that would be it ill siutable,’ said Lady Muriel 
‘Why not? I remember nieetmg her Young Calvtit’s got an tyt 
for a pretty woman ’ 

‘She IS rather nntravellcd perhaps tor tenught, mv dear Hi^,’ said 
Lady Boseastle 

‘&ve you just diseoveted rhat^ I got on pcrfixdy wdl wndi her,’ 
said Lord Boseastle Hew is annoyed ‘And I r^atd Calvert as some- 
one I know ’ 

Lady Boseastle, wndi heavy support fi:om Lady Monel, mauktasoted 
her opposition. Lord Boseastle became nettled. One ooold fed die 
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crystalbne strength of Lady Bo&casde’s will In that matriage, 1 
thought, she had had the upper hand all the way through He had 
been jealous, she had gone her own way, vhc had never sacrificed that 
uns( ntchablc dianiond-haid will \ et Lord Boscastle was accustomed 
to being the social arbiter In the long i un, even Lady Mural deferred 
to his judgement on what could uid could not be done That night 
he w.ts unusually persistent Mauil> because he did not mean to be 
deprived of a pictly girl’s conipan) - but ilso he liad i miscuhnc 
sympathy with Roy’s cnioynients 

In the end, they agreed on i coiuptoinise rathe i in his iavoui Ro) 
and Rosahnd wire to be left to have dinner alone, but weit to be 
invited to visit out table afterw aids Lid\ Boscastle wrote i note it 
was like her that it should be dclic itelv phi isi d dear Ro), It is 
so luce, and sneh a pleasant surprise, to see )ou he le tonight Will)ou 
give ns the pleasure of bi tnging voui fiiend Miss Wvbes to this t ibh 
when vou have fmishid )OUi diniui We ire ill inxioiis to wisli )ou 
a happy new yeir ’ 

rhc> came Rosalmd w is ovtiawed until she wis monopolized for 
half an hour by Lord Bose istle Attei w ards I Ik ird her ulking clothes 
with Mis Seymour As the night went on, her eyes becime bnghtei, 
more victorious, moic resolved She tilked to everyone but Lidv 
Muriel She did not wuit tlie gloiioiis lughi to end 

Rov did not show, peril ips he did not feel, i ghnuiiei of triumph 
He exerted himself to be his most gentle tcising, ind afiectionite 
witli die othci women, pirtieuUrU with L id\ MiiiieJ 

Witlim a few hours of the parts , I he'ud the i unioiir that Roy and 
Rosalind were engaged It eame first ftom Mis Se^yinenir, who hid 
been driven in alone and marked me dow u u ross die sejtiarc. 

‘I dunk It’s perfeedy certain,’ she sud 

'Why do you think so^’ 

‘I seem to remember somedung,’ she said vaguely. '1 seem to ic- 
member that young woman giving me to understand 

Joan came m with her father latei diat morning, and asked me 
pomtblank if I knew anything. 

'Nothmg at all/ I said. 

'Are you bemg honest^' slie said. She was suspicious, and yet as 
soon as I answered her face was lightened with rehefi 
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‘Yes* 

‘Do you think it\ 

‘I shodd luvi thought not 
She looked it iiil with i troubled \nd hopcfiil binile 
Another inunbtr of the New Ytir's pirty found it iKCcssir)? to 
tdk to me tint morning but on cjuite \ different subject Houston 
ig| ir took me for i \\ ilk ui the ^iidens and there in die bright sun- 
light told m of 111 eiiib in issim nt ib<ait thit d ly s honouts list ‘You 
won’t hive seen It )(.i ofcoitsc he sud But they hinpeii to hive 
given me i little recoj;niti i it these dunes come the} come But 
whit hid conic he lelt iKieUd some knowledgeable explanation 
Before he w is ippointi <1 to Rom lit li id been seeondetl toi two years 
to inoditr inmisiiv H omul til is m iside thu tins hid tein- 
jonnK slowed down hi piomotion in the Foreum Office, bat he 
issuied me tint it ought to pi\ n the long run As » leward for this 
woik, h< wis now bting giv*n i t bi* win re is ui\onc of lus 
seuiont} in the hoieign Otiiet would ixpect m the ordinal} coiiise 
of dungs, to be gettiiiw, n< u i < \i t which his more cichet need- 
less to siv, Slid Houston I ^ousee Lliot, he went on emu sdy, 
to invont who dotsn t knovv the bukgioimd this c of nunc might 
Seem like a si in the f ke In teatl of being a mce little eompliinent 
I d be ver> nuich obliged if \t u tl es plain ihe sirinnon to the Bos- 
r istles Don t go out ot oui w i\ but if >011 get i chance \oii might 
just remove n»\ misconttpiions I II do the same tor }oii some div ’ 
Seveiil more riiniours iboiit the eiigigeincnt teiehed me during 
the lie vt twi nt}-foiii 1 enns i id I knew th it Ro} had heiid whit was 
bubbling round him Hut I sc iieeK siw him he did not e U a me il in 
our hotel it wis from som< oiu Ke 1 le nned thit Rosahiid hid been 
invited out to the vill i uM J mu 11 n but onlv for tei lpplrend^ is 
another coinpiomise between 1 01 d and Lidy Boscasdc 
It was the div before 2 Jaiiuii} when Lad} Muiiel innoiinecd 
tint she would mikc tiitfiil niqinnes of Ko} himself 1 sliill not 
embirrass him, she siid i sfaiil merely use a little tmesse ’ 

Lady Boscastk 1 used her leinniette, but said nothing We hid met 
for tea at our usuilplue m the w indow of the C li^de Piris, we were a 
htdeearly,andKoy wis expected Tin rimer of the da} before hid been 
delivered iftei lunch Lid\ Muriel hid studied it and mide comments 
on the honours list, w hie h Mrs St \ incur was now re iding through 
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*Maiid,* ^ ctkd enatedly, ‘did you see dut Houston has got a 

‘No, Doris,’ said Lady Muriel with finality. ‘I never read as low m 
die list as that.' 

Roy joined us and made a hearty tea. 

‘I must say, Roy,’ said Lady Muriel in due course, widi heavy- 
iboted casualness, ‘that you’re looking very well.’ 

It happened to be true. Roy smiled at her. 

‘So ate you. Lady Mu,’ he said demurely. 

‘Am I?’ Lady Muriel was thrown out of her stride. 

‘1 have never seen you look better,* Roy assured her. ‘Coming back 
to the scene of your conquests, isn’t it?’ 

‘You’re a very iiat^ty yoiuig man.* Lady Muriel gave her crow- 
ing laugh. Then she remembered her duty, and stiffened. ‘You’ie 
looking very well, Roy,’ she b^an again. ‘Have you by chance lud 
any good news?’ 

‘Any good news, Lady Mu?' 

‘Anything really cxnting?’ 

Roy reflected, t 

‘One of my investments ius gone up three points snia' Christmas,’ 
he said. ‘I wonder if it could be that?' 

Lady Muir* 1 plumed di'spcratcly. 

‘I suppose none of our it lends arc getting engaged just now, are 
they?’ 

‘I inipcrt tltey are,’ said Roy. ‘But 1 haven’t si*eii Tlu Tittiei. 
There’s always a batch on Ness Year’s Day, isn’t tlicre? I wonder 
why? Caiuld I borrow The Tms, Mrs Seymour?’ 

Under Lady Mutiel’s baflled eyes, Roy worked down a colunm 
and a half of engagements. He took lus tmic over it. There were 
nearly fifty couples ui the paper; and the party at tea knew at least a 
third of them by name, .ind half a dozen pcrsoiuUy. 

‘There you arc, Lady Mu,’ said Roy at last. ‘ I’ve put a cross igaiust 
two or three. Those arc the ones you need to write to,’ 

Lady Muriel gave op. 

‘By the way,’ Roy ai^ed, ‘is anyone gouig to the ballet tonight?' 

We all said no. 

‘I think we will go,’ said Roy. ‘1 thmk 1 should take Rosalind.’ 



THAPTFR 13 

A Complaint of Elunveness 


Roy i-bd not, howtvtr find tt pK asant to fend off the Master Lady 
Mtnicl nude liei ‘tictfol inqtuties' on the Satutday afternoon, next 
morning, the Mister, Ro) , ind f w ent foi a walk aloi^ the hiU road 
The Master u&ed no finesse he isked no questions with a double 
meaning he w ilked briskly between ns, upright ind aetive as a young 
min, breathing confidential whispers about Cambridge acquain- 
ttnc's, but he let it he seen tint he felt Roy’s sileuee was 1 dcmal of 
iff e non 

Roy wis ni 1 diftie i It position foi he wis not cheiishmg a secret 
lie hid not pro|-K>sed to Rosilinel Yeiit w is iwkwiid to contradict 
the riimoui For he giussed is f h id th it Rosilmd had set it going 
htiMlf 

He w is not wilhiip to pul lu r to sh line He w is too fond of women 
to loinuHiu/e them He knew she w is dele rmined to marry hmi, ind 
would, if she thought it useful, lu ind cheit and steal until she 
bioiight it off He did not think the worse of het Nor did he think 
the wotse of Lady Muriel bee luse if she could he in ambush m the 
dark and cea^e to be 1 guat lad), she would with relish have pulled 
Rosalmd’s Inir out b^ the lOots He was fond of them all But fin* 
Rosaluid he felt the speciil ituin li tcndeiness that eomes from phssi> 
cal delight, and he would not consent to see her humiliated among 
those who hated her 

So there was nothing for it but to tike her round Monte Carlo, 
duu with hci each night, ignoic ill hum and questions, md go on as 
though the nimoui did not exist 

But I chd not belies e for a muiutc that Rosalind would wm she 
had miscalculated completely if she thought those were die best 
tactics Probably she knew tint, whatever happened, he would not 
givcherawraybefoietheRoscesanddicBoseasdes Down to 1 certain 
level, she understood him well But before that, I thought, she must 
be livmg with a strai^ei, if she imagmed that she could take hmi by 
storm. 
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We turned btdc down die bill b die distance, down bdow the 
white patches ofhouscs, the sea dionc like a polished shield. 1 made an 
excuse and stayed behind, taking off a sh(x^, so that thc 7 could have a 
word together. I watched their £iccs turn to each other, their profiles 
sharp against the cloudless sky. The Master was talking, Roy listening, 
they viae uear together, their faces wen* softened by seriousness and 
indntacy. In profile Roy’s nose ran too loi^ for beauty: the Mastei 
looked more regularly handsome, with trim clear lines of forchi-ad, 
chin, .md mouth; his skin had been tinged a little by the January sun, 
and he seemed as healthy as Roy, and almost is young. 

After we had seen his car drive away in the direction of Roque- 
bruno, I said to Roy: 

‘ What did he ask yon?’ 

‘He didn’t ask me anything. But he told me somethn^.’ Roy was 
smilnig, a little sadly. 

‘Wlut?’ 

‘He told me tlut, if ever I thought of getting inatncd, 1 was to con- 
sider iiorhing but ray own feelings. It was the only occasion in life 
-vdicii one n(.*cdcd to be absolutely selfish m one’s dioicc. Otherwise 
one brings misery to others as well as to oncseH'.’ 

Roy looked at me. 

‘Jt cost him an cffoit to say ili.ii,’ he said, 'll sv.is brave of him.’ 

He added, as though off-handcdly: 

* You know, old boy, if be had let himself go he could have had a 
high old time with the women. It’s almost not too late for him to 
start.’ 

Roy spoke with the deep and playful case of a profound personal 
aftecuon. For his relation with the M.Ktcr had nothmg of the stram 
that comes between a prot^gii and his patron - where all emotion is 
ambivalent, unless both parties arc magnaminous beyond die human 
limits: if they arc ordinary humans, then is the demand fi>r gratitude 
on one side, resentment on the other, and those forces most drive 
them fardier apart. Boy’s fcelii^ was different in kind. It was deep, it 
had nothing to do with their positions. It was more like a successful 
younger brother’s fi>r an cider who has had a bad time. And under- 
neath there was a strong current of loving envy; ft>r, whatever had 
ha];qseoed to the Master, his essential self had been untouched. He 
m^;ht regret that he had done little, he might be painfully lonely, but 
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in hit heart dwre W9S repose. Roy envied him, even that ffloming. 
when he was himself free of any shadow; in the dark nights Roy 
envied him passionately, above all for his simple, childish £ath in 
God. He was cynical in his speech, sceptical in human teflectkms, 
observant, and disinterested: how had he kept that fiiith? 

The Boscastle cars were busy that day, catryiiig out guests for 
luiuh, bringing them back; and one called in die afternoon ftn Roy, 
Rosalind, and me. Rosalind was t|>cctacular in black and white. 

’I’ve worn ten different outfits m four days,* she said. *Do yon think 
this will get by?’ 

She was excited, full of zest, apprthensive but not too mivdi so to 
enjoy herself. She exclaimed rapturously as we drove round the 
bcsiutiful stretih of coast. U did not matter to her that it had been 
praised before. She thought it w.is loinandcally beautiful; she said so, 
and gasped with pleasure. 

Both the dress and Rosalind ‘got by’ widi Lord Bcscasdc. Lady 
Boscasde was delicately polite*, I ady Muriel gave what she regarded 
as a eivil greeting: but Lord Boscastle was an obstinate man, and 
here wras a dc'corativo young woman asking only to s» at his feet and 
be impressed. He was happy to oblige. Her taste in dress might be 
bold, but she was incoinpamblv better turned out than any of the 
women of liis p.u-ty, exu'pt lus own wife. And cadi tunc he met her, 
he felt her admiration lapping inund him hkc warm milk. He felt, as 
other inai felt in her presence, a size* larger than life. 

lie placed her in the ch.ur next to his. Tea was brought in. 

‘I’m afraid I’m not much gocKl at tea,’ said Lord Boscastle to Rosar 
liiid, as though it were a very difficult game. ‘But I expect you are, 
aren’t you?' He ptessed her to take some strawberry jam. ‘from my 
house,’ he said. * We grow a few little things at my house, you know.' 

Roy, sktiiig between Lady Muriel and Joan, was watchmg with the 
purest glee. It did not lUH-d his prompting that tt^temoon to send Lord 
Boscastle through his hoops. 

* We have always grown a few things at my house,’ said Lwd Bos- 
eastle. 

‘Have yon. Lord Boscastle?’ said Rosalind. 

Ihcy discussed the horticultural triumphs of the house Sot the past 
two hundred years. Lord Boscasde taldng all the credit, Rosdind 
givmg him all die applause. 
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Tlienhe remembered a di&plcasing &ct *Tbc trouble is/ he said to 
her, ‘that one never knows who is commg to live near one^s house 
nowadays I heard from my stL ard only tod ly thit someone is going 
to st|uat bunself down ten mile awi) His name appesrs to be ’ - 
Lord Boscasde icached for a Icttei and held it u inn’s length 
‘ Woolstoii A certam Sii Arthur WooKton 
He pronounced the mint with such piinful tniphisis tLu Lads 
Muriel and the rest of us \s uted foi his next words 
* I’m afi lid I don’t know the fellow ’htsiid ‘1 think, heiddtd mi 
a tone of tire d dismissal, ‘1 think lit must bt souk birontt or oditr 
Ht stared across at his sister, ind sud 
‘1 suppose sou probibH know bun, Miirul 
‘f Iiivc never liend of Inin, Lid) Muriel replied in dudgeon 
Then using the »aint teebniqtie she tuiiied on her sis^r ni-law CV 
IS he some sort ol hw)er*' Would voui fither lyvi known him 
Helena'’ 

‘I seuccl) think so,’ sud Lads Bose isdt 

‘Don’t I lemember one o^your fithers e ises hiving something to 
do with the inii^ of Woolsloii^ 

‘Perhips \ou do, Muiiel ’ sud 1 idv Bose isde smiliuc; with ehaim 
and sueasm ‘In thu case you reimmber more thin I 
A inonjeiit 1 itcr, Lid) Bose istle sud to iiii 
‘It IS such i beautiful sunset Le wis I sliould like to t ike a litde w ilk 
m the garden Will you eome witli ini , inv diaf' 

She rang foi her maid, who bi ought hei eoit and wiips ind dressed 
hci She took my arm, le med on me, uid her stick tapped slowly 
along the terrace It was i inigmhcuit estnmg Ihe sun hid dready 
set behind the lulls, but the sky ibosi was i stirduig luminous greui, 
whicl) darkened to velvet bliu md uidigo, so drnse thit it seemed 
tangible, is one looked over the se i towai ds It ily The lights of Mui- 
tone sparkled across the watei, ind the first stirs hid come out 
‘Had I told you that my ftthei wis i biriister, Lewis’’ said Lidy 
Boseasde 

‘No, never/ I said 

‘It may have made me more inteiesced iii vou, ni\ deir boy,’ slic 

Slid 

She told me his name, he hid been an eiiiuKiit eliancery lawyer, 
some of whose cases I had studied for my Bar exammations It came as 
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A complete surprise to me. Rather oddly - so it seemed to me latet-I 
had never inquired about lier history. Somehow I had just assmned 
tliat site was born in die Boscastle circle. She liad aediuudzed herself 
so completely, she was so much more fine-grained than they, so much 
more cultivated, so much more sophisticated. No one could be more 
exquisite and ‘travelled’; she told me of the sweetness of life which 
she and her friends had known, and, far more than Lord Boscastle or 
Lady Muriel, made me feel its graces; she had been famous in Ed- 
wardian society, she had been loved in the last days of the old world. 

But she had not been born in that society. She had been bom in a 
comfortable place, but not there. When 1 knew, I could understand 
how she and Lady Muriel scored oft' each other. For Lady Boscastle, 
detached as she was, w^as enough child of her world not to be able to 
dismiss Lady Muriel’s one advanrage; she knew .she was far cleverer 
than Lady Muried, more attr.ictive to men, more certain of herself; 
hut still she remembered, with a slight sarcastic grimace, that Lady 
Muriel was a great aristocrat and she w as born middle class. 

It might also explain, I thought, why sometimes she was more rigid 
than her husband. When, for example, it was a question of inviting 
Rosalind, and she spoke tor the entire Boscastle clan, did the accident 
of liei own birth make her less able to be lax? 

W(' retraced our steps along the terrace, her stick tapping. The cur- 
tains had not been drawn, and wc could sec the whole party in the 
bright drawing-room. Rosalind was listening to Lord Boscastle with 
an cxpres.sion of pathetic, worshippiiq; wonder. 

‘ riiat young woman,* said l^y Boscastle, ‘is Iiaving a succh fou^ 
Lewis, have you a penchant for extremely stupid women?’ 

‘I am not overfond of iutelicclual women,’ I said. ‘But I like them 
to be intelligent.’ 

‘That is very sensible,’ I^dy Bo.scastle approved. 

‘ By the way,’ I said, ‘Rosalind is far from «tupid.’ 

‘ Perhaps you arc right,’ she said indifferently. ‘ She is a little effusive 
for luy taste. Perhaps I am not fair.’ She added, with a hint of sarcastic 
pleasure: ‘I shall be surprised if she catches your friend Roy. In spite 
of the biisli telegraph.’ 

‘So shall L* 

She glanced into the drawing-room. She did not need her lorgnette, 
her long-sighted blue eyes coidd .see a clear tableau of Roy, Joan, and 
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ladjr Mwul: Mnnel bid turned away, as if to bde a stmie»J||baii 

wac begammg her lusty, del^htfiil laug^ Roy was sittiag wletnn- 
fioed tetwceu them. 

‘Isbdlalsobesurpnsidi’saidtodyBoscasde, 'ifmy meet Joan ever 
succeeds in catching him ’ 

*She*s vtry young/ 1 said 

‘Do you dunk she rc ilircs thit she is gettmg execssivds fond of 
hutt?* Lady Boscistlc tsked >VhKh is why she quarrel, with him at 
Sigb Young women with advanecd ideas and stiong chancters often 
seem quite remarkably obtuse 
‘Under it all/ I sud, ‘she’s got great cipaaty for love 
I felt Lady Boscisde shrug her shoulders as we slowly mide our 
way 

‘She will never capture u yone bkc your fiiend Roy/ die snd 
coolly ‘Our dear Joan is rathe! itnidomed’ 

She bgan to 1 lugh md ttinie d up he r f lee in die brilliant t\s ilight 
^ looked puckish, monkev-like, sauneil, eiichintmg 
‘I am sure thit her mother will never notice thit )oan is getting 
finid of hmi,’ said kidy Bose tsde ‘ Muriel has ne v ei been known to 
notice anydung ot the land in her life Jt wis sometimes convenient 
that sb didn’t ms dear Lewi, Perlups it was as well ’ 
b the small houts of the ue xt moniuig, I was having usual 
game of baccarat 1 he aid Rosdind’s dying fall behuid me 
‘1 thought 1 sliouid tmd you here Shall 1 jom m^’ 

But die did not know the i ides Sooner than expl un them it w is 
easier for me to take her uross to t roulette table 

‘Don’t tell Roy tlut I’ve been heie/ she said ‘Or else 1 shall get 
mto trouble ’ 

^ gambled wnth tbe utmost mediod She liad deaded to mvest 
exaedy ten pounds It she made it tweiitv, she would stop if she lost 
It, she would also stop She sat there, looking modish, jdauitivc, and 
open-eyed m bet, I thought, if it came to a deal she was more than a 
match ^ the violet-powdered, predatory bees round her Thatnight 
die nondiets ran against her, and m half an hour die had lost her 
quota. 

‘Tba’s that,’ said Ro>almd ‘Please can I have a dunk?’ 

She liked money, but she direw away sums whidi to her were not 
w^jligilde. b ptesents, in loans, m mventmg and payn^ Rir treats, sfar 
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was the most generoos of women. The ten pounds had gone, said Ao 
did not give it a thought. 

Wc sat in two of the b% armchairs by the bar. 

‘Where’s Roy?’ I asked. 

‘In bed, of course. And fast asleep. He sleeps like a child, bless him. 

‘Always?* 

‘ Oh, I’ve known him have a bout of insomnia. You knew that, did 
you? It was rather a bad one. But as a rule he just goes to sleep as sow 
as Im head touches the pillow.’ She smiled. ‘He’s rather a dear edd 
thnig.’ 

She looked with clear open eyes into nunc. ‘Lewis,’ die said, ‘is 
there any reason why I shouldn’t do?' 

“What do you mean?’ 

‘Yon know what 1 mean. Docs he want more &oin a woman than 
1 manage to give him? He seems to like me wlicn we’re alone - die 
gave her secret, prudish, reminiscent, amorous smile. ‘Is there any* 
thing more he wants?’ 

‘ Yon ought to know.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ she said, almost ill-tcuipercdly. ’I haven’t the 
faintest idea. I give him all the ebana's to speak I can think of, but he 
never takes them. He says nice things at the proper time, of course’ - 
ag.aiii she gave a smile - ‘but tlut is neither here nor there. He never 
tells me his plans. I never know where! am with him. He’s Rightfully 
elusive. Sometimes I dunk I don’t matter to him a scrap.’ 

‘You do, of course.’ 

‘Do I? Arc you sure?’ 

‘You’ve given him some peace.’ 

‘That’s not enough,’ she said .sharply. ‘1 want soniething to take 
hold of. I want to be certain I mc^ somctlung to him.' 

She added: 

‘Do you think he wants to marry me?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘Do you think he ought to many me?’ 

I hesitated, for a Raction of time. Very quickly Rosalind cried, not 
plaintively but with all her force: 

‘Why shouldn’t I make him a passable wife?’ 



CHAPTER T4 

One Way to Knowledge 

After diat talk with Rosalind, I thought again that sht* was living 
With a stranger. She know luiii with her hands and lips: she knew 
more than most young women about men m their dressing-gowns; 
yet she did not know, an) inon th.in his dmner pat tners that Jamiais 
in Monte Carlo, two dungs about him. 

First, he was sometimes removed from her, removed from any 
human company, bv an acute and paral\ sing feat. It was tlu fear th it, 
unless he found his rest in tmu, ht might be overcome by mclancholv 
again. In the moment of gnre when we walked by the Serpentiii' , 
^t fear was far away ind so it was dumig most of At jovhil holi- 
day. But once or twice, .is hi talked, madi love, and invonud mis- 
chievous jokes, he felt what (o .inoihti nun would have been onlv .in 
hour’s sadness oi {.itigue. Roy was at once gripped, foutd to wilcli 
his own mood. ' 

It was like someone who has had .in attack of a disease; he feds 
what may be a fust ssmptoin, whuh .rnothet would nor notin oi 
would laugh away he cannot ignore it, he can attend to nothing ok, 
hr can only think ’is u agmn?' 

Sometimes Rosaluid thought he W'as elusive: he was distmt fiom 
her because he had to attend to something else is it bcginnuig .tg.un ? 
Ihose occasions wcie veiy rare in die winter after his outburst. Ihe 
period of near-grace, of almost perfect safety, lasted right thiough the 
weeb on the McxlitenamMii, the moiitlis of the Cambridge spring. 
Rosalind came often to C^mibtidge, and spent week-ends in the flat in 
Connai^t Strt'et. She was prc'ssing, pcrsiudmg, bullymg him into 
marrying her - with tears, padios, stoims, scenes of all kinds. But she 
did not know of those moments of fear. 

She did not know also of his brilliant, insatiable hopes. Those he 
tried to tell her of; she listened indulgently, they were part of die 
meaningless discontent with whwh so many men fretted themselves. 
If she h^ been as lucky as Roy, if she had what he had, she would 
have been incfflibly happy. (lod? If she had been bom in a religious 
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time, de woulcl have ei^yed the cetetnonies, de would haVr 
assumed diat she believed in God. As it was, she disbdieved just as 
dtcetfully. There was no gap in her life; it was full and it would air- 
ways have been 6ill; she was made for the bright and pagan world, 
and in her heart she would always have found it. 

So she dismissed, tenderly, half<outcmptuously, half<idnurin^, 
all that she heard of Roy's hopes. She dius failed to understand the 
second reason why he was ‘elusive’. For her, love was an engrossing 
occupation. She had not been chaste when site met Roy, she was 
physically tolerant, she could have loved utany men with happiness; 
but, loving Roy, slie could make do without any other human rehi" 
don, cither in love or outside it She hked her friends in a goo^ 
natured casual way, she had a worldly-wise gossip}' interest in diose 
around her, she liked to talk clothes and scandal to her women coar 
fidantes, she liked to show off her knowledge of books and art to men 
- but, if Roy had suddenly taken het to the Pacific, she would have 
missed nothing that she left behmd. 

She could not begin to realize how profoundly different it was with 
lum. He lived m others more than any m«i I knew. It was throv^ 
others that he drew much of lus passionate knowledge of life. It was 
through others, such as the Master and Ralph Udal, that he tried to 
find one way to belief m God. Into anything human lie could project 
lumself and learn .and feel. In the stones people told hun, he foi^ not 
only kmship with them, but magic and a sense of the unseen. 

By contrast, he often seemed cunonsly uumterested .and insensitive 
about noii-hnman things. Places meant little to him except for die 
hiuuan beings they contained, and nature almost notfaing at alL It was 
like lum to talk of the Bowastic finances as wc drove that n^ht aloi^ 
the beautiful coast. He liad very litth* feeling for tradidcmal CaiOr' 
bridge, though no one bad as many friends in the livii^ town. He 
was amused by my interest in the past of the college: ‘romantic’, be 
called it scornfully: even when I ptoduced skarp, clear fiuns about 
people in the past, he was only fiiiatly stirred; they were not real 
beside the people diat he knew. 

Because he lived so much in others, his af&ctiotis had some of die 
warmth, strength, glamour, and imagination of love. His finendsh% 
widi me did not become important to either of us until we were bodb 
grown men, but the quality be brought to it transformed it: it svas 
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different from any other of my fncndships, more bnlltant than any* 
thing I expected whin 1 was no longer very young He made others 
feel the same They wcic the strangest variety, those to whom he 
brought this radiance lid^ Mcntl - the ‘little dancer* (who was a 
consumptive woman m Berlin) - Winslow, who soon looked for 
Roy to sit iK\t to luin in hill Mrs Seymour - tht Misnr Thtic 
were many others, in ill sorts ot phets fiom tioseasth to the tene- 
ments of Berlin, and the luimhii guw each ) l\i 
In ncatlv all thosi iflcetions he gave himself without thinking 
twice, though ins parodie niteusl went along with his love He hid 
no scrap of desne to liter oi ‘improve tliosc he loved He \\ is de- 
lighted by Ladv Bose i tie's dctermmition to rcfonii me, but he was 
himself quite devoid ol in\ ti ue ol leloiming /eal 
Thtie were onl) one Oi two in ih Ins hum in lelitions where there 
seemed the trietion and sti up of self He wss fond ot Rilph I kill, but 
he was never so utterlv untroubled and unselteonsejeJih with Ud il is 
with ten Ol twentv people wlu' mittcied to him less, as with si\, 
Mrs Seymour ot Lord Bose istt< It puzzled me foi a long time upti] 
I saw that witli Udal Ron lot oiue w inted something for himself I h 
wanted to know liow to fiinl the peace ol Cieid 
There weie others too, besidis I dll, whom Ro\ muked elowii is 
having spjiituil knowledge denied to him H felt thev roirld be of 
use to him, he li leked tliem elo\s n got to know the m , lu li id i sh ii p 
eye for anyone who eo ild be of tins special use, as sh irp in eve is i 
man develops who is out m boirow moiiev ot on tlie mike Fhes 
wcTe always voungisli iiKii, is though he felt no old man's L\peiieiue 
could help him (he was deeph femd of the Master, he envied his itli- 
gjous faith, but it neither drew the in closer noi c line between them) 
Yet he was never t as\ wnli the m I k gave e ich of the m up, is soon is 
he felt sure they hid not known his own experience Udal w is the 
only one for w Horn hi li id i sttong personal feeling Rosalind did not 
reahzc that, through Udii, through soiiu of those otlieis, Ros wis 
hving an intent and ele spei ate sear Ji She chd realize, as slie lud sliow n 
with the Boseastles md with me, that Roy's fhends eaptured his 
imagmation and th it she must know them That was all she could see , 
It was a move in hei phii to marrv him. His hopes, his sense oi life 
through others, his search - they would go, he would cease to be 
elusive, once site hid him sately ni the nuniage bed. 
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It was in the early summer that he told her he could not marry her. 
Rosalind let herself go. She had been crying, reproaching him, im** 
pJoriug him, for some days when 1 first heard wliat had happened. 1 
went roiuid to Comiaught Street one night, and found Roy lying on 
the sofa, his fi&cc pale and tired. Rosalind was sitting in an ariucliair; 
the skin under her eyes was heavily powdered, but even so one could 
sec that she had not long since been in tears. 

I'hcy were in silence when I entered, 

‘Hallo, old boy,* said Roy. He was relieved to sec me. 

M*d better tell Lewis,* said Rosalind. 

‘You needn’t,* said Roy. ‘It would be belter if you didn’t,* 

‘ You’ll only tell him yourself tlie niimite you’ve got rid of me,* she 
slid, angrily, pathetically. 

Roy fui lied his face away, Slie faced me \\ ith open, briinining eyes. 
‘He ^ got tired of me,* she said. 

‘Noi true,* said Roy, wilhoitt turning touiid, 

‘He won’t marry me. He’s told me that lu won't marry me/ She 
^poke to Roy. ‘You can’t deny that you’ve told me tliat, can you?’ 
Roy did not reply. 

‘I’m no good to him,* said Rosalind. She took out a cruniplcdi 
handkcrc*hicf and began to cry, very quic^^ly. 

In time she said to me: 

‘What do you think of it, Lewis? I expect you think it’s right.* 
* 1*111 very sorry; diat’s all one c.ui ever say.' 

‘You think he’ll be better off* without me, .lon’t yon?’ she cried. 

1 sliook my head. ‘It’s for you two only,’ 1 said. 

She made a pretence of smiling. 

‘ You’re a nice old diing, Lewis. If you don’t think he will be better 
olF without me, everyone else will. All the people who think I’m a 
little bitch - diey*ll all feel I’ve got what I deserve. Oh, svhat do I care 
what they all tliink? They don’t matter, now he’s turning me out.* 
‘I’m not turning you out.’ 

Roy’s voice was flat and cxiiaustcd, and Rosalind found it easier to 
talk to him dirough me. She looked at liis back and said: 

‘I’ve told liim that I’ve got to get married some time. I can’t wait 
for ever. And someone quite nice is rather anxious to marry me/ 
Whether it was an invention or not, 1 could not guess. In any case» 
she had used it in order to force Roy’s hand. She had thrust it in firoUt 
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liim: be could not be elouve any more, die tbot^ht ^ bad fitst 
mentioned it. hopefully, pLunttvdy, three days before, and suioe then 
she had been blacknuilu^ and begging. She had not reckoned that 
be would be so firm. 

At this point Roy biokc m; 

‘T can only say it agaui. If yon need to marry, you diould uiotiy 
him.’ 

It was very harsh But it vs as liarsh dirough a cause I had not ex- 
pected. He was jealous As a lule hr was the least je.ilous of nun He 
was resolved not to mnry hci. yet he was jealous that she should 
marry another. 

*1 don’t know whtthei 1 could bear it ’ 

‘I expect he will inikc \ou inppiei than 1 cvci could.' 

‘You’re horrible.’ said Rosalind, and sobbed again. 

She chd not move hiiii, cithci then or 1 iter He st.^c'd firm, tliougb 
he became more genlU when the fiist shock wore off He w inti d lo 
go on living with her, but he would not mirry he^r Rosalind still 
kept commg to see linn, though more fltfulK. I braid nothuig more 
about her cngagcjincnt to the other nun. 

The sane left Roy quiet ind saddened, bor some days 1 dre'adrd 
that he was bring oveicoiiu by another wave of depussioii. But it 
fell away. It was good to see linu light-hearted with leluf Yet I 
thought, as the snuunei p.issed, that he was nevet as earefrec the i the 
scene with Rosalind , eve ii at lus gaye*st, he never reached the irre sjwn- 
sible, timeless eonunt of Monte Cailo. He became mote active, un- 
paticnt, eager, mote set on hu own search He spent much more time 
with Ralph Udal in Lewisham He petsuaded nu to try to trace old 
Martincau for bun. but M.irtiiirau had moved from the Leeds pave- 
ment, no one knew wbeie. 

One afternoon in August I saw somctlung which sutpnscd mr and 
set me thmkuig. I was bemg driven ovct the Vauxhall Bndgr when 
through the car wuidow I saw Rosalind and Ralph Udal walking to- 
gether. Nather was speaking, and they were w^bi^ slowly to the 
north ade of the nver. What was she domg now, i thought? Did she 
dunk that he had become the most fiowerM influence on Roy? Was 
the playing the same game that she had once played widi me? 

Ihe first part of the htorgy was published in the summer. In due 
course often after months of delay, there followed respectful reviews 
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m tJiree or £bar sdiolariy penodicak. Colonel Fodkes, at onul pitfr> 
nng m hn word without a pause, got m €m widi his review m die 
Jourrnd of Iheolo^dl Studies; he wrote that the complete edition of 
thi htui^ looked like being the most authoritative piece of Oriental 
sdiol vslitp fbi a generation But ipirt from him English scholars did 
not go out of their way to express endimnstn The reviews were good 
tm ^h, but there wis none of the under-current of gossipy personal 
praise I had no doubt that, if Roy hid kept quiet at the December 
meeting, he would Invc had different luck, his reputation would have 
been IS good as mide Sii Oulstone would have paid a state visit to 
tht coU^^ all Sir Oulstont’s fiiends would hive been saymg diat 
Roy liad once foi all 'arrived ’ But none of those things happened. Sir 
Oulstone and Ins school were cold and silent 

The Master was pnnfulK disappointed Arthur Brown said to me 
witli stiudy lesignation ‘I want to tell them, Eliot, that our youi^ 
fntnd IS the best schohr tins college h is bid sint c the war. But it loola 
as thoi^h 1 shall have to w iit for i few ye irs ’ He wimed me com- 
foitsbK Tt’s never wise to claim mote tlian w t can put on the table. 
People lemembcr that vou’ve mfl ited the eumnci , and they hold it 
igiinst \ ou ne\t tunc ’ 

Wt were downcast md ingry Ro ) \ own response was pectdiar. 
He w IS imused, he tic ited it as a good joke it Ins osvn expense — and 
also at outs, who wanted him to he fnnous ‘It’s i flop, old boy,* he 
said nnsclucvousl-v in his room one afternoon He developed dbe habit 
of referring to Ins woik is though lie were a populat writer *It*s a 
flop 1 shan’t be able to hve on the t oyalties I’m reilly very worried 
ibout the sales ’ 

I w intcd him to make his peaa wnth Ly ill, but he smiled. 

'Too late Too late Unsuccessful author, tlut’s svhat I sbatl be. 1 
shall need to work harder to make ends meet ’ He jumped to his feet, 
and went towards du, upright reading-desk He was busy widi a par- 
ticularly difficult psalm ’Can’t stay talking,’ he said ’That won’t boy 
Aunut I new frock ’ 

He was gaming a perverse satisfrrtion I realized at last that he did 
not want die fiune we wanted for him He would do the work - that 
was a need, a drug, an attempt at escape - hut tf he could dboose he 
would prefer to be left obscure. 

Most men, I diou^it, are content to stay damped widun the bonds 
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of dudr consdous personality. They may break out a little - in their 
daydreams, their play, sometimes in their prayers and their thoughts 
of love. But in their work they $tay safely in the main stream of liv- 
ing* They want success on the ord&iary terms, they scheme for recog- 
nition, titles, position, die esteem of solid men. They want to go up 
step by step widiin their own framework. Among such men one finds 
the steadily and persistently ambitious - the Lyalls and the Houston 
Eggars. 

Roy always shied from them. He thought of them as ‘stuffed'. It 
had been obtuse of us to imagine he would seek a career as they might 
seek it. Arthur Brown and I were more ordinary men than he was. 
We were trying to impose on liiin the desires wc should have had, if 
we had been as gifted. But one could not separate his gifts from die 
man he was. 

No one was less willing, less able, to stay clamped within the bonds 
of self. Often he wislied that he could: he cried out in envy of the 
comfortable. But he was driven. He was driven to his work by the 
same kind of compulsion that drives an artist. It gave him the ob- 
sessed, the morbid concaitratioii that none of the ordinary Jienlthy 
ambitious scholars could achieve; it did not give bin) the pcact' he 
hoped, aldiough lie knew he v/ould be lost widiout it; above all it did 
not give him the niatior-of-fact ambition that everyone round him 
took for granted. In his place, they would all have longed to be distin- 
guished savants, men of weight. Fellows of the British Academy, 
recipients of honorary degrees - and in time they would have got 
there. Yet, at the prospect Roy felt caught, maimed, chained to the 
self he was trying to leave behind. At the prospect he was driven once 
more, driven to fly into obscurity. 

Perhaps it had bcc^l wrong of Artliur Brown and me to sec that he 
became a fellow. He seemed to want it - but perhaps even then we 
were reading our desires into him. Was liis outburst a shriek of pro- 
tests against being caught? Was it a wild flight as he saw a new door 
dosing? 

Yet I had my own minor amusement. Roy’s enemies in the college 
had heard the Master prophesy an overwhelming triumph; the book 
came out, and with gratification Despard-Smith and others slowly 
sensed that dierc was an absence of acclaim* 

Despard-Smith said one night: 
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*1 have ahrayv been oon^dled to doubt Whether Calveft*s waA 
will s-stand the test of time. I with I could bdieve othetwhe. Bift it 
will be a scandal for the college if his work turns out to be a flatiiia 
the pan.' 

Roy was not dining, but I told him afterwards, (fe was no mote 
consistent than other men, and he became extremely angry. 

‘What does he know about it?’ said Roy furiously, wlule I laughed 
at him 'He’s never written a lute m his life, except asku^ some 
wretched &riner to pay the rent. Why should some tenth-rate matho* 
nutician be allowed to speak about my work? I need to talk to him.' 

Roy spoke to Despard-Smith the next ni^t 

'I hear that you’ve become an Oncntal scholar, Despard?’ 

I don’t know what you mean, Calvert ’ 

‘I hear that you doubt the soundness of m> edition. I suppose that 
you needed to study it first^’ 

Roy wis still angry, ind his subtk, mystifying, hypnotic approadi 
had deserted him. Despard-Simth felt it home, and a g^&un of 
tnuinph shone ut his eye 

‘ No, Calvci t, that wasn’t ncrcssary. 1 relied on myjiidgcment from 
what 1 picked up round me Exactly as one his to do - in electing a 
frllow Qm has to rely on one’s luc^cincnt. I don’t pietend to be 
rkver, Calvert, but I do congratulate myself on my judgement. 1 
might tell you that some p< ople ncvci acquu c it.' 

Roy had no icply. I was very much amused, bnt it was ajoke that 
lu did uot sec. 

It was not long bcfoic the Master and Aithut Biosvii were able to 
scon, a success for Roy withm Hit college. Roy’s reputation had been 
higli with Oetman scholars suuc ht brought out his grammar, and 
the liturgy was praised at once, moic immcdutcly and voa&rously 
than m JBngloiuL The Professor of Oncntal Religious at Berlin and a 
colleague came to London for a conference in October, and wrote to 
the Master askuig if he could present them to Roy. They stayed m the 
Lodge for a weck-<md and met Roy at dinner. Hie Profemr was a 
stocky round-freed roguishr-lookmg man called Aminatter. When 
Roy was intiodnced to him, he clowned and pictended not to bdieve 
It. 

The Master translated his remark witii lively, vktonous seat. 
'Professor Ammatter says,’ the Master adchessed himself to 
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De^ard-Smi^ ‘that it k ijm|>ossiblc anyone so young should have 
done such w<»rk. He says that wc must be foisting an impostor upon 
them.* 

Despard-Smith made a creaking acbiowledgcment, and sat as far 
(bwn the table as he could> The Master and Roy each spoke excellent 
jGerman; Amniatter was tricky, fluid, entertainmg, comic, and cc> 
static; the wine wan round fast in the combination room, die Master 
diinkit^ glass for glass with Ammatter and Roy. Old Despard-Smith 
glowered as they laughed at jokes he did not understand. The Master, 
cheerful, fimiliar, dignified thoi^h a little drunk, broke off their con- 
versation several times in order to transbte; he chose each occasion 
when they were paying a compHinait to Roy. The Master spoke .1 
little more loudly than usual, so that the compliments carried all over 
the room. It was one of his happiest evenings, and before the end Roy 
had arranged to spaid the next three months in Scrlin. 



CriAPTlS I s 


Tia in tin Drannin^Room 


1 iiici.i\ro SOUK l)i(;li-^pititcd kttiis honi (>«.nuau^, in which 
thuewcn. Kfcnuiis to icqn intinas lUovii Berlin, ft om high part) 
oflid to the ontosts itiki those in diii^ei bur I did not see Rov 
igun until eirh }nuu^, her sve lud hem d bul news 

Ihc Master had been tikeii ill |iist before ( hristnus, he liad not 
been in his briskest foim all tliroiigh the 11101 iin, but in his spire, tin- 
punpered hsiuou he thouirlir little of it He got \oise over (. hnst* 
mis, vonuted often md could not e it In the first sseek of finuats he 
\s IS tiken to hospitil tid e vunined rliis him i gistroscop), 
tnd sent him baek to the Lodge the sinie 111 {ht Ihev hid found the 
inswei He had in luoperible eineet lliete w is no hope it all He 
u nild du witlun 1 few iiieintlis 

Hu di\ ift •• the exinuuition ill ttie eollige kniw but tlu doo- 
tois iiidLids Miiiiel i^ieedthitdu Mistei houldnotbe told They 
issuK d him th it nothing \s is etiousls the ni ittei, 0 il) 1 trivial duo- 
eh nil ulcer He we toll still inlw old lecover m i few weeks I 
MIS illowed to se( linn serv soon iftei tiles hid tilk d to him, Iknew 
the tiiith ind he ird him tilk eheerfullv ot ssbit he would do in two 
Veits time of how he w is lookm fo ve nd to Res\ s eoiuplete 
edition He looked ihiieist 1 flesh voiiiu md suiooth-faeed istlu 
Veu befoie in the hills ibove Mont., t irlo Jk Vvis eotdnl, sharp- 
tongued, md indi&cre t His iiMetv had been tiken iwiy, md so 
poweiful w IS the psvehulogie il efteet tint he telt well He spoke of 
Ro) wntb intimiei md atfeetioii 

‘He ilwivs did insist on behiving hi e i gilded dilettinte 1 wonder 
if he II ever get esve 1 it Whv will he insist on goiiio ibout with vme- 
leives mills hill’ 

He looked up it the ceiling of the gie it bediooni, md sud quietlv 

‘1 think f know the iiiswe r to tint ejiustion 

‘ Wh It do )ou thmk’’ 

T think vou know it too He’s not 1 trider ’ He piustd He did not 
know thithe svasexhiusted 
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He said simply: ‘No, he*s scarchii^ for God.’ 

I was too mudi distressed to find what he knew of Roy’s search. 
Did he really understand, or vt as it just a phrase? 

Most people in the coU^c thought it was a mistake to he to the 
Master. Round the tabic in the combination room there were argu- 
ments whcdier he should or should not have been told tlic truth, lltc 
day I went to the Lodge, 1 heard Joan disagree violcndy with her 
mother. 

But Lady Muncl, even if all thought lier wrong, had taken her 
deasKMi and stood her ground When he was demonstrably worse, 
when he could no longer think he would get better, he would have 
to be told. Meanwhile he would get a few weeks of hope and peace 
it would be the last comfort hi would eii|ov while he was ilive 
Whatever they said, she would give it to Imu Htr daughter pissinn- 
ately protested If he could choose, riitd Joan, thcic was no doubt 
s^iat he would say 

‘1 am posittvc th it we arc doing right,* said Lady Miunel. Hei voice 
was firm and unyiclduig Ihi ri \v is grandcui m her bold oyts, hci 
erect head, her staiFback. 

Roy returned firom Bciliii a couple ol days later He liad heard the 
news before he ran up iny st itrs, but hi was lookup well uid com- 
posed. It was loo late to sic the Master that night, but he airangcd to 
visit him dll next afteiiiooii, and toi us both to have lea widi Lady 
Muncl. 

So next day I wmt ovei to dii Lodge done and was shown mtu 
the empty drawmg-ioom i stood bs thi window Snow had lam on 
the couit for days, .uid, though it wis thiwmg, the ground soil 
gleamed white agauist die sombre dusk The sky w.is heavy with 
dense grey clouds The coint wis empty, it was soil the depth of the 
vacation, no lights shone hoin the windows In the drawmg-room 
there was no light yet except the roanng fire 

Royjomcd me dierc. His f ai c was stnckcii ‘ 1 his is dt eadful,’ he said 

‘What did he talk about?’ 

‘ The htde book on die here ucs wlm h wc’rc to work at ui a year or 
two After my liturgy is s<ifcly out ’ 

‘I know,’ I said. 

‘There was a time,’ said Roy, ‘when I should have jumped at any 
excuse for getting out of that htde book.’ 
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‘You invented several good reasons/ 

‘Just so. Now I shall do it m memory of him/ 

I doubted whctlier 1 sliould cvei be able to dissuade him. He would 
do It ver}' well, but not superbly ; it would not suit him; as a scholar 
his gifts were, is the inathcin uia-ins say, deep, sharp, and narrow; 
this kind of bioad commentary was not at all in his line. People would 
siisiuTt that he was losing his scholar 's judgemint. 

"Td expected a good deal/ -»aid Roy. ‘But it is dreadful. Much 
worse than anyone could guess.’ 

1 .idy' MuikI threw open th*' dooi and switched on die lights. 

C’Ood ahemoon, Roy/ she sud. ‘I’m very glad you've come to sec 
us It’s so long since you were hcie. (iood afternoon, Mr £hot.’ 

Roy went to her, took li< i h.ind in liis ‘I’ve been talking to the 
Master, you know,’ hr said. ‘It's dreadful to have to pretend, isn’t it? 
I wish soil’d been spared that decision, Lndv Mu. No one could have 
known wdut to do.* 

He alone could hav^ spoke n to 1 h t so. He alone would tilce it for 
giantc J tliat she was puzzled and dismayed. 

‘It WMs not eisy, bni 

‘No one could help you. ^nd you’d have liked help, wouldn’t 
\ cm? Everyone would.’ 

Hei eyes Cillcd with tears. 

Slie was eiiibui rassed, flusieic*d, choled like one unused to crying; 
soon Rov got her sitting beside him on the sofa, and helped her to tea. 
she smiled at liim, her bold c)cs misted and bloodshot. 

‘I sliould be fiUing youi cup. In in\ own drawing-room.’ 

Roy*^ smiled. ‘You may, th< next liiiK 1 coinc.’ 

Slic gripped hold of her drawing-room inanncT - for my bc^nefit, 
pcrlups. Her neck stnughteiied, she made a brave attempt to talk of 
Roy’s journey from Berlm. lie told lici that he had had to sleep sitting 
up 111 a crowded carnage. 

‘How could you?’ cried Lady Muriel. ‘I couldn’t bear the thought 
of being Watched when I was asleep.’ 

‘Why not, Lady Mu?’ 

‘One wouldn’t know how' one was looking before strangers. One 
couldn’t control oneself/ 

He glanced at her : m a second, her face broke, and she smiled back. 

Soon afterwards Joan came into the room. She walked in with her 
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detennined, gavdty stride: dien she saw Roy, and fav wliofe bearing 
changed. She seeined to shiver. For an instant she went sttC She came 
towards him, and he jumped up and welcomed her. He said a word 
about her &ther; she looked at hifu steadily, shook her head, deliber- 
ate put it aside, and went on to aiguo with him over living in 
Gennany. 

‘Don't you feel pressed down? You must feel tliat it’s a roHcf to get 
to the frontier. I felt it very strongly - 

‘Ihc Dutdi porters have no nc(.'ks,’ said Roy. He disliked argu- 
ments, particularly among intclla'nial persons. 

‘Seriously-’ 

‘Seriously he muiiicked her exactly. She flushed, and then gave 
her unexpected charnmig laugh. 

‘You can’t get away with it by parloni tricks,’ she said, ‘hi a police 
state you’re botmd to feel a constant friction, anyone is. And 

*ln any sort of state,’ lie said, ‘most lm*s of most p(*oplc an* iiiurli 
the same.’ 

*1 deny that,’ said Joan. 

‘They’ve got lljicir man led hvs*s, they’vi* got their children, ihes ’ve 
got their hobble's. Tlicy’vc got their work.’ 

‘Ywr work wouldn’t be affecled.* Slu* scKcd tJic diaiice to talk 
about Roy himself. ‘ But y'ou’re an unusual in.-m. Your work could 
go on just the same - in die moon. Imagine that y^ou were a writsT, or 
a Civil Servant, or a parson, or a lawyer, m Berlin now. Do you deny 
that the police slate would make a difference? You must agree.’ 

‘just .so,’ said Roy, giving in to evade the argument. ‘Just so.’ 

Bodi women smiled at him tenderly. They were always amused 
by the odd afllnnatm , which seemc'd .so out of keeping. Joan’s 
tenderness was full of a love deep and clcar-c 7 ed for so young a 
woman. 

Roy returned to banteriiig with Lady MurieL He was out to give 
diem some rdirC hut he was happy with them, and it was ail light 
and unpretending. He told her of some Junker acquaintances in Ber- 
Im, the vtm Heims. ‘They reminded me of you so much, Lady Mu.’ 

“Wliy ever was diat? ’ 

‘The GtSfin qient most of her lime reading Gotha,’ said Roy, 
sparidtng widi misduef, mdicc, flmdness. ‘Just like you, Lady Mu, 
i^y taming over die pages of Debrctt.* 
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She gave her loud crowing laug^> and dapped his hand. Then die 
said seriously: 

'Of course, no one has ever called me snobbish.’ 

She laughed again at Roy. Joan, w'ho knew her mother well and 
also knew that no one cotdd treat her as Roy did, was melted in a 
smile of envy, incrcdulit), and love. 

it was a tivk rainy night when Roy and 1 walked out of the Lo^e. 
On the grass in the court thcic wore left a few patches of melting 
snow, dim in the gloom. Tlio raui pelted down. Roy wanted to go 
shopping, and soon the . nn had soaked his luii and was runnii^ 
down beside* bis cars. 

I said something about [can being in love with hun, but he would 
not talk of her. It was i are fot linn to ssmiii m tdk of love, rarer still of 
die love he liiiiisilf reecivi'd. 1 le \< as kss v\ ilting than any man to hint 
ar a new conquest. 

f hat night he was sad over th'* M.astcr, but otherwise scruic. He 
had come bark witii lus spirits even and tranquil. Despite the shock 
of till’ afternoon, Iw was enjoying our walk in the ram. 

He isked me for ilu' latest (>ossip, he* asked gently after iny coo* 
( cnis. I he Min switkd .tnei gurgled in the guticis, came down like a 
streeu K'tsvoen us and the bright shop windows. Roy took me from 
shop to sliop, \v.iier dripping fun" us on to tin Hoors, m order to buy 
i set of presi’ius. On the way lie told me whom he wanted them for - 
the strange collet non of tin shady, the shabbily rcspecublc, the misr 
fils, who lived in ihi same house* in the Kncsebcckstrassc*. Roy would 
go back there, though lus Hat 'Vis uncomfortable, whenever he went 
to BerJui; for the* ri-st, the ‘httle dancer’ and the others, had already 
come to be lost without him. Some thought he was an unworldly 
piofcssor, a nch simple Lnglishman, easy to Hetxc. 

‘Poor goops.’ Roy gave his most mischievous smite. ‘If I were 
gouig to make a hvh^ as a shark, 1 should do it well, shouldn’t you? 
We should make a pretty d.uigerous pur, old boy. 1 most try to in- 
struct them some time.’ 

Ncvcrdielcss, he took the greatest pams abotit their presents. 



CHAPTEH t6 

*I Hate the Stars' 


On those winter lights the light in the Master’s bedroom dominated 
the college. The weeks jussed: he had still not been told; we paid our 
visits, came away with shamutaced reltef. "We c.imc away into a differ- 
ent, busy, bustling, intnguiiig htc; for, as soon as it was kno^an tliat 
the Master must die, the coilegc w.ts set struggling as to who should 
be his successor. Tlwt struggle was exciting and full of human passion, 
but it na*d not be described here. It engrossed Arthur brown com- 
pletely, me in part, and Roy a little. We were all on tin* same side, and 
Winslow on the othet. It was the sharpest and most protracted per- 
sonal conflirt that the college wait tlmnigh hi tny tunc. 

Meanwhile, Roy spent more tunc m tine Lodge than the rest of us 
put together. He sat lor whole at'ternoons with the Master, planning 
their book on the heresies, and he bcsaine Lady Muriel's only su}>- 
p<wt In tluj Lodge he forgot himself entirely. He devoted himss'lf, 
everything he was, to each of the thteo of them. But he knew that he 
was in danger of paying a bitrer price. Outside Ik remembered what 
he was watcliiug theie. It fdliHl him with dread. At times he waited 
for the first sign of melancholy to take liold of him. I was waiting too. 
I watched liim turn to his work with sav.ige .ibsorption: .uid there 
came nights wlien he drank for relief. 

It was harrowing for anyone to watch, even for diosc far tougher- 
skinned tlian Roy. We saw the Master getting a little more tired cadi 
time we visited him; and cadi time he was more surprised that his 
appetite and strength were not coining back. For a few days after he 
had been told that all was well, the decline seemed to stop. He even 
ate with relish. Then slowly, imperceptibly to liimself, tlic false rs'- 
covery left him. By February he was so much thinner that one could 
see die smooth checks bi^miing to sag. He no longer protested about 
not being allowed up. The deterioration was so visible that wc won- 
dered when he would suspect, or whether he had already done so. Yet 
there was not a sign of it. He complained once or twice that 'this 
wretched ulcer is taking a lot of getting rid of’, but hb spirits stayed 
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high and he confided his sarcastic indiscretions with the utmost 
vivacity. It was astonisbmg to see, as be grew worse under our eyes* 
what faith and hope could do. 

Bveryone knew that he woidd have to be told soon. The disease 
appealed to be progressing very fast, and Lady Muriel told Roy that 
h< must be given tune to settle Ins affairs. She was dreading her duty, 
dre.>Hmg it perhaps moic than an imaginative person would have 
done, we bi^w that she would not slurk it for m hour once she 
dciided that thi tinu had come 

One h.*bruarj if n moon, I met Joan in tht coiiit. I asked first about 
her mother sIk looked at me with her direct, candid gaze: then her 
face, which had been heavy with saelness, lost u all as she laughed. 

‘ [lut’s just hb Roy,' she sud. 

‘Wlut do you mean?’ 

‘Asking the imexj)t*f ted ijuestion Paitieiilarly whni it’s right. Of 
course, ^he’s going ilirough more than he is at pre'sent. She wdl, until 
she’s told linn. After that, I don’t know, Lewis, I haven’t seen enough 
of diatb to be siue. It ma) still be woise for Ikt.’ She spoke gravely, 
with i strange authority, as though she were lertain of her reserve's of 
emotion il piwer I hen slu smiled, but lookt d at me like an enemy. 
She Slid* 

‘His Rov le iniLcl >oiTie of his ks fioni \on?* 

‘I hive leirneii them from him,’ I >nel She did not believe it She 
icsented im, I knew. She resented the limes he agiecd with me; she 
ihought I oveT-|)ersii ideel him She envied rhe casual intmiacv be- 
twe'cn us wIikIi I took for granted, for wlucn she would have given 
so much She would have given so mutli to have, is 1 did, the hberty 
of his rooms. Thuik of set mg him whenever she wanted! She loved 
him fiom the depth of her w,um and poweifiij nature Hci love was 
already romantic, sa<rificial, dedicated Yet she longed too for the 
de'ar piosaie dome'stic ncarne'sses of everyday. 

It w.as a Sunday when I spoke to )oan, the Wednesday after Roy i 
name was on the dining list for hall, but he did not come. I ate at 
night, long after the porter’s last round at ten o’clock, he entercxl my 
room without knocking and stood on the iieaith^riig looking down 
at me. His face was diawii and set. 

‘Where have you been?’ I said, 

‘In the lodge. Looking after Lady Mu.’ 
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*She told him this afianoon,* he added, in a 6at, esdiansted voioe. 
*She needed someone to lode after her. Site wouldn’t have been able 
to cope.' 

‘Joan?’ 

‘Joan was extremely cooL She’s very strong.’ 

He paused, and said quicdy: 

‘I’ll tell you later, old boy. 1 need to do something now. Let’s go 
out. I’d like to drive over to -’ the town where we had both lived - 
‘and Itavc a blind with old George. I can’t. Titcy may want me to- 
monow. Let’s go to King’s. There’s bound to be a party in King’s. I 
need to get out of the college.’ 

We found a party in King's or at least some frimds to talk and 
drink with. Koy drank ver^' httlc, but was the gayest person there, f 
was watching for the particular glitter of which I was afraid, the dash 
in which his gaiety turned sinister and frantic. But it di8 not come. 
He quietened down, and young men clustered round to ask him to 
next week’s parties, fie was gentle to the shy ones, and by the time 
we set offhotne was resigned, quiet, and composed. 

We let ourselves into college by the sidc-door, and walked throt^ 
the court. When we came in siglit of the Lodge windows, one light 
was still diining. 

‘I wonder,’ said Roj, ‘if he can sleep tonight.' 

It was a fuie dear mght, not very cold. We stood together garing 
at die lighted wmdow. 

Roy said qutedy: 

‘fsTe never seen such human misery and loneliness as T did today.' 

f glanced up at the stars, innumerable, brilliant, inhiunanly cahn. 
Roy’s eyes followed mine, and he spoke with desolating sadness. 

‘I hate the stan,’ he said. 

We went to his rooms in silence, and he made tea. He began to 
talk, in a subdued and matter-of-fact tone, about die Master and Lady 
Muriel. They had never got on. It had not been a happy marriage. 
They had never known each other. Both Roy and I had guessed 
for a ItHig time past, and Joan knew it. 1 had once heard Joan talk of tt 
to Roy. And he, who knew so much of sexual love, accepted the 
Judgemnat of this girl, who was tcthmcally ‘innocent’. ‘1 don’t be- 
lieve,’ said Joan, direct and uiicomptomising, ‘that they ever hit it off 
physically.’ 
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Yet, a& Roy said that night, they had lived together for twenty-five 
years They had had children. They hid had some kind of li& to- 
gether T hey had not been happy* W < ach was the other’s only in- 
timate Perhips they felt more mumate m the supreme cnsis just bc- 
i. uise of the unhappiness they had known in each other. It was not 
ilw m those who were flesh of e uh other’s flesh who were most tied 
tog dier 

So, with di ii life behind them, she had to tell him. She serewed up 
her H solve, iiid if I know Lids Mu it ill, | oor dcai,’ sud Roy, *she 
riislied m ind blurted it oi i She hated it tOi> much to be able to tell 
him gently Pool dear, how miuh slit would have like d to be tender ’ 
He did not re pio ich her toi not having told lum before, he did not 
hi*-c her, he scarceh seemed iware of liti prtsenee Ik just said. 

I ms 'liters things 1 lu re ^ no future then It’s hard to think without 
a futiue * 

He hail h id no suspicion but In did not mind beuig fooled He did 
not siy a word ibout it He w is tlimlmg of his death 
*shc could not leach him to comfot t him No one could reach him. 
She might is well not be tlieie 

rhit wis whit hurt hci most sud Ro\, nid he iddcd, with a sad 
and bitter pi oust, ‘we’re M egotists ind self-regarelmg to the last, 
aren’t wt^ She dieln’t like luH ina^* rin^ And yet when she left him. 
It w IS iiuoler.ibIe to see i humui being ns imhippy is she was I told 
you be foie I’ve never seen such mist r\ md loneliness How could I 
ioinfort hti ^ I tried, but wh itcvii could I do^ She’s not been much 
good to hmi She feels that more thin imone thuiks Now, at the 
end, all she can do is to tell him this new s And he didn’t seem to inmd 
wli It she Slid ’ 

Roy wa > spe iking very quie tly He w is spe il mg from the depth of 
hisdaik sense of life 

Silently, w e sat by the d\ mg fire At 1 ist R said 
“We’re ill -done an n’t we h'xch one of us Quite alone ’ He iskcd: 
‘Old bos - how docs one reach another human bemg^* 

‘Sometimes one thinks one can m love ’ 

‘Just so,’ he said After a time, he added 
‘Yet, sonietnncs after I’ve made love, I’ve lam widi someone m my 
aims ind felt lonehcr than ever m my life.’ 

He broke out: 
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*lf die was miserabie and lonely today, It like to be liim^ 

Can anyone imagtnc what it’s IiIk to know your deadi ajixed^* 

After die left him, Lidy Muriel hid gone to his room once again, 
to mqune about hb metis Joan had visitrd him for a few minutes He 
had asked to he left alone for the evening That was all Roy knew of 
his state 

’Can you uniginc what he’s gone tlirough tomght<* Is he lymg 
awake now? Do you think his dreams ire ck itmg him^’ 

Roy added 

T don’t believe k’s escaped die thought of death tonight U must 
be dreadful to taa your death 1 wonder how ours will come ’ 



CllAPTBK 17 

Struggle through Summer Nights 


W UBN he knew the truth, it was a long tunc before the Master atked 
to seC any of hi$ fiiends. He told Roy, who alont \7as allowed to vmt 
hmi, that be wishctl to ‘gi t used to die ide i’ 

He talked to Ro) almost ever) day. Thiou^hout those wa'ks he 
saw no one else, except lus tamily and his doctor. He no longer men- 
tioned die book on the heresies He s«id mueb less than he used to. He 
was oheu absent-minded, is diougli he were tiyii^ to become 
fainiliar with his fate 

] hen the're eaine a time, Roy told me, is his own spirits darkene'd, 
wlieii the Master siemeel to lijfse thought enough of his condition. 
He seemed to have got boied - it w is Ro\\ phrase, and it was not 
said lightly - wntb the prospee t of de ith He had faced it so £ur as he 
could. Foi 1 tmie he wanted to toigct And he liuame extraordinarily 
(ousidcrate. 

1 hat was at the e nd ot ten in, md he invited iis to call on him one by 
one not fot bis sake , but tor ours In ius de t icJied and extreme coiv- 
siderattoii, he knew dut eieh oi us wanted to feel ot some help to 
lutn Ho felt, with i toiieh of lus old sire asm, that he ooidd give us 
that last comfort 

hvery one who talked to him was impressed and moved by his dis- 
inteiested kindness Yet i was appalli d to leceive so mudi comidera- 
non from lum, to be asked about iny affairs wnth wise detached 
einiosit) - and then face the eyes of a dying man. His cheeks were 
hollow and \cllow, and his skm had a waxy texture; his dodics hung 
on bm in folds, on bm who had been the best preset ved of men, and 
as well groomed as Roy. And there was one macabre feature of hk 
appearaiKc, which 1 learned afterwords had upset bm fen o tune. He 
had always been slender, he was now emaaated - but utukn bs woiefe- 
coat swdfed the round pscudo-paunch of bs disease. 

He had never been so kmd, and I w cut out of fhe room widi dread. 
It struck me widi more distress than anyone, even Roy. For Roy, 
each hour m the Master’s bedroom bad been an agony; he had seen 
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too mudi of sufiermg, too mucli of the inescapable human lonelmess; 
yet this state of deta^ed sub-iromc sympathy, to which the Master 
had uow come, seemed to Roy a tnuuiph of the spirit as the body 
died. He was moved to adnuration and love; T was moved too, in the 
same way; but I also felt a personabty dissolving in fiont of my eyes, 
a hmnan being already passing into the eternal dark and cold 
At the begmiung of tlic su aimer, the disease seemed to slow down. 
The doctors had guessed that he would be at the pouit of dtarli b) 
May or June, tlicy admitted uow that they had calculated wrong He 
sat up a htde each day in his bedroom above the sunny court He was 
shghdy more exhausted, still disintcrcstf dl) kind, still carious about 
each of us. It was deal that Ik miglil live for several months yet 
This lengthenmg of the Master s life had several i fleets upon those 
round hmi. The tension in die college ibout the next Master had been 
growing, everyone had re-ckoned that the election v^#uld be settled 
by the sumniet Now the uiiccttiuit) wis going to be iiidehmtd) 
prolonged - and the news did not relax the tension, but increiscd it. 
The hostility between the two niani parties, the talks it night, the 
attempts to cajole die tlirec or foiii wavering votes the> all grew 
more urgent. And so did the campaign of piopaganda and scmdal 
There were all kmds of cm rents of emotion m that election - men 
were moved, not only by personal feelings ui the intimate sense, but 
also by their prejudu cs in subjects, in social ongms, in political belief 
At least two men were much uiAuciucd by the candidates* attitude to 
the Spanish war, the critical test in external pohtics And rheic was a 
gieat deal of rancour set free (^ii the side which Winslow led, there 
was a determmed attempt to label us others as racket) and disreputable. 
Wmsiow himself chd not take part, although \\ k . was too much com- 
mitted to the struggle to control his own part) He was set on geltuig 
his candidate m. Old Despard-Smith did some sombie cdumny, and 
one or two others became virulent 
It was mevitable that much of this vuulcnce should dinxt itself at 
Roy. He was unusual, brilhant, dtsturbmg ; sonic of the men who bad 
opposed his election, though not Wmsiow, cimcd and hated him 
still. And by now they knew more about him. They had had iuni 
under their eyes for neatly two years. Ihcy knew a litdc, they sus- 
pected much more. In such an intimate soaety, small lunts passed into 
cuculadon; often the facts were wildly askew but the total picture 
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preserved a sort of libeUous verisimilitude. With a self-righteous satis- 
faction, Roy’s enemies acquired a sense, groping but not everywhere 
false, of a wild and dissipated life. They knew something of drunken 
parties, of young women, of a separate existence in London. They 
knew something of Joan’s love for him. 

The slander became more venomous, as though in a last desperate 
campaign. One heard Roy attacked night after night in hall and the 
combination room and in private gossip. Very often women’s names 
were mentioned : as the summer term went on, Joan’s was the most 
frequent of all. 

It was a curious technique, attacking our candidate through his 
friends and supporters. But it was not altogether ineffective. It cost us 
a good deal of anxiety. Wc tried hard to conceal these partiailar 
slanders from Roy himself, but in tiic end they reached him. 

If he had been untroubled, he would have laughed them away. No 
one cared less for what others thought. He might have amused him- 
self in cxcaiting some outrageous reprisal. But in fact he had no 
resilience left. He did not laugh when he heard he was being maligned. 
He took it darkly. It was a weight upon liim. He went from the 
Master’s bedroom to face his own thoughts through interminable 
sleepless nights, and harsh, jeering voices came to liim as he lay lucidly 
and despairingly awake. For wliat he had been waiting for had hap- 
pened. The melancholy bad gripped him again. He made less fight 
this time. He was both more frightened and more resigned. 

It did not stop him spending all his spare time at the Lodge. He 
worked as hard as ever, he was drinking alone at night; but, when- 
ever they wanted him, lie was there. Perhaps it was because of them 
that he did not make his old frantic attempts to c.scape from liis afflic- 
tion. He did not see Udal at all, he scarcely left Cambridge for a day, 
he had not spent a night wnth Rosalind for months. He was living 
more chastely than at any time since I knew hhn. He did not talk to 
me about his wretchedness or hopes; he seemed resigned to being 
alone, lost, terrified. 

I knew, chough he said nothing, that dioughts pressed in on him 
with merciless clarity as he lay staring into the long bright summer 
dawns. In the Lodge he had sce]i the a{>proach of death, the extreme 
of loneliness, foith, despair, the helpless cries of human beings as they 
try to give each odier help. He had seen it, and now saw himself in 
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das tonnent of Us own mdandboly. I bcHeved later that in those 
it^jbts he learned about deq>air« 

He was looking harrowed and. ill. Depriving himsdf of his minor 
pleasures, he played no cricket thalc summer; he was mewed up all the 
day time with his manuscripts, or inside the Lodge, and for the first 
time one saw liis face with no sunburn at all. There was no colour in 
liis face, except for the skin under his eyes. 

I had to submit myself again to watcli him su&r so. Much of die 
time I lived in apprehension. Some things I feared less than the first 
time, some more. I knew roughly now the course of diese attacks. 
They differed a little among dicmselvcs; this was quieter, more des- 
pondent, more rooted in human grief; but even so I had already seen 
the occasional darts of fantastic elation. I had not to worry so much 
about the unknown. I expected that, after the melancholy liad de- 
ranged and played with him, in another outburst it g^ould end. Ail I 
could do was take such precautions as I could that this outburst would 
not hurt liiin or his friends. 

But I feared something miuh more terrible, which last time I had 
not feared at all. li^vantcd to turn my mind away from what he mast 
bear - not because of his present misery, but because it had overcome 
him again. He must have faced it often, in his loneliness on those 
sununei; nijghts. He must have seen it, in different lights and shades of 
recognition. And all were intolerable. Sometimes - this was a doom he 
was bom with. He was as miah condemned as the Master, There loas no 
more he could do. He would be swept like this all tlirougU his life; at 
times, as now, he would be driven wthout will ; he would not lia vc die 
appearance of will wliich gives life dignity, meaning, and self-rcspcct. 

The Master still had will, facing his death. He was more londetmwd. 
He must be ready to sufter aimlessly, for no reason, whenever this 
affliction came. He would always be helpless. 

Sometimes « he could still escape. But why were the doors dosed? If he 
could escape, why was it so preposterously liarder than for others? 
He had to struggle, to push back the sense of doom, and still the doors 
would not open, and misery came upon him again. He should have 
escseped before this attack, and yet he was caught. It was worse to feel 
that he could escape, and yet be caught. It was harder to endure, if 
there was a way out which he could not find. 

I remember^ that winter evening by die Serpentine, and 1 was 
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wning by paiti and by acute fear. There were nights when I too lay 
awake. 

It was during May that Joan first told Rov tliat die loved hini The 
reptu'io to her father seemed to act as a trigger to hei love. It had 
begun long since, in thi days when is Aii awkward girl she used to 
dcciy Roy in companv and qiurrcl v^uh him \shcucvLi she could 
make tin opportunity It Ind iccuiinilatcd through those harsh wuiter 
days in the Lodge, when the\ ill tested on him Now it was set loose 
and pouring out. 

I knew It. because she talked fo me about his unhappiness Unlike 
Rosalind, slu ionld not take it as a nutU r of course. She was forced to 
discover wliit had stneken him She was die proudest of young 
women, and >et she ImnibUd he^cli to ask me - even though she 
thought I wis Iki en im, even though die felr she alone should pos* 
Si's* liiN %t<Kls WhiUvti It cost hri, slu niusi leu n him through and 
through 1 was touched both b) het humility nid her pride. So she 
w Utlud him in those wicks of affliction witlicyis that wc^rc anxiOtiSf 
duticssed, lovmg, luiiigis to iindeisinid 15 ut she was spared the 
climax 

1 wis nervous about linn dnuot to die end of Aithur Brownes 
claiit parts Brown gaw tins pirrs to hjs winc-druiking colleagues 
eu h veai at the begnuiuig of lunc 

I Int suiuniei he .irrauged it fot rh second night of May week As 
a 1 ulc fhi« w<»u!d have boon the mglu of the cvslkge ball, but, though 
the Mastci askv d diat all should contumc noimally. it was not bemg 
held dlls vear The undergiadintes took dieii young women to balls 
at odict aillcgcs Ros luddinced wuh |oan it It tint) the picvious 
tught. Now he turned up at Biown’s parts, hciw-cypcl foi lack of 
sleep, *uid deceived all the otheis into believing that his sparkle was 
the law spaiklc of a |o>ous wvck 

All through the evening, I could not keep im exes away from him 
for long. Tunc aftei time, I was compelled to look it him, to confirm 
what I dreaded. For this was the sparkle 1 had seen befoie. 1 wished I 
could take him out of danger 

Six of us sat in Brown’s rooms on that warm June night, and the 
decanters stood in a shapely row in the evening hght. Browai was 
giving ns the best clarets of 1920 and 1924. 
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*I must say. Tutor,* said Wiusiow, ‘that you’re domg us rtniirk- 
ably proud * 

‘I thought,* Slid Brown comfbrtabIv» ‘that it wis rathci in oppor- 
lumt) for 1 htde coiiipirative icsiarch ’ 

Aldiough It was hn event ig, the sun hid se meh set, ind ovei the 
roofs opposite the sky glowed bt illnutK Fioni the court the it dnfted 
the setnt of acacia, sweet and pieruug We settled down to some 
luxurious drinking 

Roy had begun the t\tnm with some of his mtlicious miititions 
piecisc, unspiniig, i»id n iJistic, which nibbed iw the hist stiftiKss 
of the pirt\ Winslow who Ind oiu e more come to set him m the 
glm of ptopigindi, w is soon melted 

Siiiee then Rov hid been dnnkiiit fister thm inj us The mood 
was on hun 

He t liked with K Lite 11 ittnsjtv Someliosv to the others it ounded 
harmless enough lit broU-,hL in the pht ise psyeholo ncil msiirht 
C)nc of tliepirtv sud tint lit h id ne\ei t onsiJertd tliat kind of insight 
to be a spcciil gift 

‘It’s tune you did, \ou know sud Roy 
‘I don’t believe mu It s inumlHi-pmibo,* sud Wi low 
‘Youthmkit’s white mill’s inagie^ Rov te ised him but the wild 
glint had com into his e vt s 

‘My deal )Oung iinii, 1 vc bttu w itcliing people siiiei lone btfoie 
you were bom,’ Slid Winslow within hubristicandeiusticin And 
I know theu ^ onl) one conclusion Its imposnble foi i mm to see 
into inyone Use’s mind ’ 

Roy begin agiin, the glint bnghtei tliui ever 
Sudduily I bioke in, with » phrise he lect gm/etl, with i question 
about Winslow’s son 

Ro> smiled at me Ik was hilf-druiik, he w is ilmost overcome bv 
desperate elation - but he could still control it that night when he 
heard my signal Instead of the frintie taunt 1 hid been waiting foi, 
he said 

‘You’ll sec, Wmslow The kind of insight tint old Lewis here pos- 
sesses It may be white man’s in igic, but it’s quite ml Too real ’ 

He fell quiet as Winslow talked, for the second time that evening, 
about his son Soon after lu entered, Browm asked about his son’s 
examination, which had just finished Winslow had been rude m his 
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own style, profesung ignoratuc of how the boy was likely to have 
got ou. Now, ui the middle of the paity, he gave a different answer. 

'My dear Brown,* he said, 'I don’t know what kind of a fo(d of 
himself the stupid child has really made He thinks he has done reason- 
ably well But his judgement is i ntirclv worthless. I shall be relieved if 
the examiners let him through ’ 

‘oh, dicy’ll kt hmi throi^li,’ said Brown amiably, 

‘I don’t know wliat will hippcn to him if they don’t,’ said Wins- 
low. ‘He’s a stupid child But I believe there’s soiiinhing in him He’s 
a very nice person If they give him a chant i' now, 1 honestly believe if 
lit may surprise you all in ten ytars’ time ’ 

1 had never heard Winslow spiok with so litde guard He gazed at 
Brown from under his heivv lids, and rttovtrtHl his caustii tone: 

‘Ms deal Tutor, you’vt hid tlu singular misfortune to teach die 
foolish ncature. 1 drink to you m toinnuscrauon.’ 

[ drink to his sutetss,’ said Biossn 

After the pait) , Roy and I walked in the garden It was a warm and 
balmy night, sviih a fiill moon lemon-srellow in the velvet sky Tilt* 
snullofactciiwasvcry stione; Ontht giuttiees the leaves lay abso- 
lutely still 

‘1 sliill skep tomght,' said Ro\, after \si had walked round once ui 
silence. His fwe was pile, his tsf' hlmtd ind bloodsliot, but die 
dioiiysiac look had gone ‘1 shill dtep tonight,’ he said, svidi tiled 
relief 

Ht hid nor bcai to lied toi torrv-e ^lit houis, he was more dim a 
iiidi drunk, yi t ht needed to reassure Inmst U tliat he would sleep. 

1 ht smell ot acaaa hung ovti ns 

‘1 tbnk I’ll go to lx*d. old bos,’ ht siid M sh>ll be able to skep 
tonight You know, Tvt btin gttimg out ot piattice.’ 
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1 HF la&t college imctmg of th^. k idciiiic ytai took phcc i iortiiiglit 
atur Brown s claret pirrv U) ti iditioii, it w is e died for a S iturdiy 
moriimg, to distinguish it Ironi ill other meetings of the yi tr hoi 
this was the oiu it whieli exinutntiou results wtre considered, the 
last of the results s\ere publislied tint morning, and Brown md I 
studied them together, i eouph oi hours befou the bell vs is due to 
ring There wiie sever d thmgs to interest us but the chief wis tint 
We could not find Diek Winslo wS n unt Brown tliought it nught be 
a cleric d mist ike, end ring up the e \umiiers te ni il#. sine 1 lu re \s is 
no nustike He hid done worse tliui one eoidd hive beluved 
The ineeting began at half p ist eleven As the loom filled up \v Ins- 
pers about young >Xjus1ow weic pissing round the t*ble, Winslow 
himself had not Yet conie hi the whispeis e>iie eould hear eveite nient, 
sometiiiifs pits sonietmies pltasuu, sometimes pitv ind pie isuie 
mixed Athst Winslov enteied tiidsnoele tc lus place looking at no 
one there 

An old m in, who h id not picked up liie ness s iid i e beerful ^ixnl 
mormtn; 

‘(mod inoining to )ou sud ^\msiow hi i Hit 1 ideii d olue 
voice He w is remote ibsi ni-inn ded in his inisi i ) 

Thire weie some minor eourtesies belon the nietimg Winslow 
was isked i question He sit mute He eould not rouse Inniselt to i 
tart leplv His hi id h id imk down, bent towards the t ible 
Despard-^nutb, who hid taken the eh nr since the M ister tell ill, it 
last opened the business The s iti imeiit d ordei was follovse d even it 
this <'pcaal cxammition meeting ] here was only one tiiviil matter 
connected with hvnigs then came the fmanenl Hems, when as i nde 
Winslow did most of the talking and entertained us in his own vr>le 
He eould usually be relied on to ki cp us for at least half an hoiu |ust 
is he had done it Roy's election 1 hat moining, whai Dcspaid-Smith 
isked 

‘Uuisir, will you tike us thiough voui business^' 
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Winslow replied in defeat and dejection: 
don’t think it’s necessary. It explains itself.’ 

He said nothing more. He sat there, tb object of curious pitying, 
triumphant glances. There were sonic who retnembered Ins arro- 
gance, his cutting words. An opponent made several finanaal pro- 
per ils Wuislow liad not tlu strength even to object, 

Iheii tht Semor 1 utor (who lud been an enemy of Wuislow’s for 
jears past) went tluough the exuiiination results name by name. 
Ihcre* were startiuig sucosses thete was a nun who had a gre^at 
academic fiituic, there were fiiluies of the hardworkuig and dense, 
theie weie failures among the gilded \outh There was one fadure 
owing to a snigulai persoinl stor> Ihe St mot 1 utoi went through 
fiom subject to sub|ect, tunil at last he einie to lustory, which young 
Winslow hid studied The tible was voiy qniet 1 looked at Roy, and 
Ins expression filled me with alarm Roy’s eyes were fixed on Wms- 
low , eyes full of angr\ plt^ , s id uid wild Since the claict party he had 
been utieiidurably depressed, and ruich of the tunc he had shut him- 
stlf up done Now his fact \\ is haunted 

The Stmor lutor eongi audited Brown on the performance of one 
pupil. He exuded enthusiasm ovci anothei Then he looked at his list 
ind piusfd Ht sud T think there’s nothing else to uport,’ and 
lull I ltd on to the next subject 

It hid been meant as Nympith), I beheved How Wmslow felt it, 
tio one could know. He sit silent, v\es Iixcd on the table, as though he 
hid not heard. 

We had not quite finished (Ik business by out o’clock, but broke 
off foi lunch lunch w is laid in an innci room, it w’s cold, but on 
the same profuse scale as tin tcabcbsii the usual ineeungs There were 
piles of sandwiches, pates, jellies, meimgucs, pastries, savounes, jugs 
of beer, decantcis of lioek, claret, buigundy the sight of tlie meal 
drew approving cii< s from some of the old mtn. 

Most of the society ate their lunch with zest. Wmslow stood apart, 
staring out of the window, takmg one single sandwidi Roy wratdbed 
him, he looked at no one but Wmslow, he said nothing, his eyes 
sharpened. I noticed lum push the wuic away, and I was temporarily 
reheved. Someone spoke to him, and reecive'd a sharp uncivil answefi 
unlike Roy even at his darkest 

There were only a few spc^rchcs after limch, and then the meeting 
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dosed Men filed out, and I waited for Roy. Then I noticed Window 
still sitting at the tahle, du. butsarial documents, «der-hook and files 
m firont of him he stayed m his place, too lost and dgecmd to move 
Roy’s eyes were on him The three of us were left alone m the room 
Without glancmg at me or speaking, Rov sat dotvn by Wmslow’s 
side 

T am dreadfully sonv ibout Duk,’ be sud 

‘ nut’s nice of vou 

‘And 1 am drctdfull) sorrs vouvi hid to sit hen. todiy When 
oik’s unhappy, it’s intokrabl to hive people talking ibout one It’s 
mtolerable to be watt ht d ’ 

He was spcakmg wuh i\tuni( uid morbid fervour md Winslow 
looked up from the tibU 

‘You don’t care wlnt dies sis Ro> entd, Ins i^es ihght ‘but vou 
want dicin to leave vou done But none oi us irevcipable of thit 
mueh decency 1 hiveiit tmub use for hiunan btmgs Hivi \on, 
Wnislow, have you’ You kuov wli it people irt feeling now, don’t 
you’ They re feelinv tint vou ve been taken down i peg oi two 
nKy re thmku^ oi die times yoii’vt snubbed tht in IIkv re siymg 
eomplaccnti) bow airogmt and rude you’ve bten But the* dont 
mitter Noik of us iinttri 

Hts tone wis not loud bin veie tie ii tinobbmg with in mguished 
and pssionate clauon 

Wmsiow stared it him, his tys stirrled, bewildered, wretched 

‘ rluie is soraethinv in whit the v m voting mm, he sud with 
resign ition 

‘Of eourse there is rheie’s soinethuig in most dnugs they say 
about anyone * Roy laughed It w is i teiiibli, ht in-reiiding sound 
‘They say Tm a waster uid seduce women There s some dung m that 
too ’ 

I move d round the table, and put i b ind on his shouleler Ft tntically 
he shook u off. 

‘Would you like to ki n how much diere is m it’’ he cned 
‘We’re both miserable It may relieve you just a bit Would you like 
to know how many lovuig mvitations I’ve coaxed for myself out of 
women ocmnectcd with din coUt^e’’ 

Wmsiow was roused out of his wretrhedness 

‘Don’t trouble yourself, Cahreit It’s no coocem of mine ’ 
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*Tliat*s 'why 1 thall do tt’ Roy took a sheet of Uank paper, b<^an to 
write fi»t m hn fluent sdiolar’s hand I seized his arm, and his pen 
nude a hnc across the paper. 

He swore with frcnzi^ glee ‘(^ away, Lewis,’ he said His face 
was wild widi a pun, untnixcd. uncontrollable elation At that mo> 
meur the elation had teached its height. ‘Cro away. You’re no use. 
I his IS otils foi Wmslow and uie. 1 need to fliiidi it now ’ 

Ht. wtotL I kw luoiL 'vsoids, dashed olFliis stature, gave tlie 
slim 10 Wuislow ‘Tins lias bs cn ? friglitflil day for you,’ Roy cned. 
’Keep this to rtniiiid you tint people don’t matter None of us 
mittei ’ 

lie simled, said good iftctnooii, ssiMit with qmck stiides out of the 
room. 

rhcrc was a siletin 

* i his is distressing,’ said 'Wuisloss 

‘He’ll calm duiaii soon’ I vs.is ihrt, n dy to cxplaui, UMdy to 
guird seciets once mote. 

‘I never lud any idea that ( ilvsit was capable of raakmg aIi ex- 
hibition of himself Is this the fust time it has happened’’ 

I evaded and lied I hid ncvci seen Ro\ lose control until this afler- 
nooii 1 Slid It wis 1 sliock to mt, is it was to Winslow Ot course, 
Rov was sensitive, liiglily-^tiung, casiK iflected by ths sorrows of his 
fniiids lie w as profbtindlv uiss« t o\ ci the Master, and it was wearing 
his nerves to see so mittb suHi mig I tried to keep as near the truth as 
[ s ifcly could In iddition, I said, t >kiny 1 1 idt, Rov' w as verv fond of 
Wiiislov ’s Wll 

Winslow w IS iscdled to his ovsn wretchedness He looked away 
fntin me, absciiti), and it wis sonic time before he asked, m a flat 
tone 

‘I'm very ignoiant of thev* iiiattc'ts Siioold you sav that Calvert 
was senoudy unstahU ’’ 

1 did not tell Winslow any of tltc truth He was a ve^rv clever man, 
but devoid of insight; and I gave him the sort of explanation wdiicii 
most pcO{dc find more palatable dian the strokes of fiite. I said that 
Roy was ^ysically not at his best. Hu Uood pressure was low, wfakh 
helped to make him despondent. I explained how he had been over* 
WDtkn^ for years, how his long solitary researches had affected his 
health and d^ircsted his spirits 
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*He*s a considerable scholar^ firom all they say/ said Wmdow in- 
differently. *I had my doubts about lum once, but I’ve found fami an 
engaging young man.’ 

‘There’s nothmg 'whatever to woiiy about.’ 

‘You know him well,’ said Winslow. T expect you’ic light. 1 think 
you should persuade lum to take a good long holiday.’ 

Winslow looked do'wn at the sheet of pa|x?r It was some tiiiic be- 
fore he spoke. Then he said. 

‘So there is something in the storus that have been going lound^* 

‘I don’t know what he has wiitten there/ I said ‘I’ve no doubt 
that the stones aie moic highlj painted than the fac^. Remember 
they’ve been told you by people 'who envy him ’ 

‘Maybe,* said Winslow. ‘Ma^bc If tliosc people Inm tins iom- 
munication/ he tapped the papci, M don’t see how Mastci ('alvirt is 
going to conUtUK in this loHege I he place will Ix^too hot to hold 
him.’ 

‘Do you want to see that hap|Kn^’ I 'was ktved up to throw niy 
resolve against his. Winslow was thinking of his eiumics in tht col- 
lege, how a scandal iboiit Ro) would confute them, how he could 
use It m the present struggle lie stare d at iiu, and told me so a ithout 
any adornment 

‘You can’t do it/ 1 s<ud, with all ihe power I could call on. 

“Why not^’ 

‘You can’t do it You know souk of the reasons that bi ought ( 'al- 
vert to the state he was in tins afteinoon 1 lu y're enough tei stop j on 
absolutely, by themselves ’ 

‘If you’d bring it to a point 

‘I’ll brmg It to a point. We both know th.ii Olvcrt lost control of 
himself. He got uito a state pretty near despair. And he wouldn’t have 
got into tliat state unless he’d se< n that you were unhappy and others 
were pleased at your expense Who else had any feeling for you?’ 

‘It doesn’t matter to me one way or the other,’ said Winslow. 

Then I asked: 

‘Who else had <uiy feeling for your son Dick? Yc'm know that 
Calvert was upset about him. Who else had any feeling for your 
son?’ 

Winslow looked lost, bewildered, utterly without arrogance or 
strengdi. He looked sadly away from me. He did not speak for some 
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nuuneats Atlast,matued,de)«cte4compkieiy onintei^^ 
be said» the word« comn^ out dovdy 
* What shall I do with this?’ He pointed to the i\et of paper, 

'I don’t inmd,’ 1 said, knowing that it sv is safe 
‘Perhaps you'd better hivt it ’ 

Winslow pudied it tow irds nu but did not give another glance as 
I w liked to the fireplace, and put a match to it over the empty grate. 



CHA^TES 19 

The Cost of Knowledge 


I WENT Up to Roy’s room. He was lying on bis so&, stretched out 
and rdaxed. He jumped up and greeted me widi a smile contrite and 
remorseful. 

‘Have I dished everything?’ he said. 

He was quite equable now, affectionate, and happy because the 
shadow had passed over. 

’Have I dished cver)'thiug?' he said. 

*1 think I’ve settled it,’ 1 said, in tiredness and strain. I could let my- 
self go at last. I felt overwhelmed by respoiudbility, t knew tliat 1 was 
;^eing before my time. ‘But you’ll do something one day that I can’t 
settle.’ 

‘I’m lightened of that too,’ said Roy. 

‘I shan’t alwa^ be there to pick up the pieces,* I said. 

‘You look pretty worn. I need to order you some strawberries for 
tea,’ he said with tender, mocking concern. He went into his bed- 
room to telephone, and talked to the kitchens in the voice of the 
senior fellow, ludiaously like the life. I could not help but smile, 
des{me &tigue and worry and unreasonable anger. He came back and 
stood looking down at me. 

‘It’s very hard on you, dear old boy,’ he said, suddenly but vciy' 
quietly. ‘Having me to look after as well as poor Sheila. There’s noth- 
ing I can say, is there? You know as much about it as I do. Or at least, 
if you don’t now, you never will, you know.’ 

‘Never mind,’ I said. 

‘Of course,’ said Roy, with a joyous smile, ‘just at this minute 1 
feel that I shall never be depressed again.’ 

In the next few days he spent much of his time with me. He was 
inventive and entertaining, as thoi^h to show me that I need not 
worry. He was quite composed and even-spirited, but not as carefree 
as after the first outburst. The innocence, the rapture, the hope, did 
not flood him and uplift him. He put on his fireworks for my benefit, 
but underneath he was working something out What it was I could 
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not gucs 2 >. I caught him loobng at me several tunes with a strange 
esqiression - piotective, concerned, uneasy. There was something 
unsaid. 

On a night early m July, he invited me out to dinner in tht town, 
it was stiangc for us to dine together in a restaurant in Cambridge: 
wc bad not done so since he btc unc i fellow h was str.uigci still for 
to be foumg the conversation, to be imspontaneous, anxious to 
in ikc a confidence and yet held back He was specially anxious to 
look iftci me , he hid brou(rht i bottle of niv favourite wine, and had 
chosen the diiiiicr in advinec out of dishes that I liked He told me 
some gleeful aiiccdote-s of people round us But we cimc to the end of 
the iinai ind left th< n stiurant he hid still neU managed to speak 
It was i fine nid glowing evening, nid 1 suggt sted that wc should 
wilk tliroiigli one of the college* down to the ruer Ro) shook his 
held 

‘Wi'ie bound to meet some one itwe do/ he said ‘ rhc/11 catch us. 
Some devils will catch us ’ Hi w >s sniilmg. mocking himself ‘I don*t 
want to bi cmght I need to s\y soinetlung to \ou It\ not easy/ 

So we w dked to Gai ret Hosti 1 Bridge Tht le was no one standing 
the*ic, though some young men uid giils on bicyttes came iidmg 
over Roy looked down into the witei It N\as burnished m the blight 
eveiuughKht, ind the willows ind bridges seemed to be pamted be- 
neath the suffice, leaf by le it ind line b\ line it was the time, just as 
the sun was dying, when ill eedours gamed a moment of eiiliance- 
mint, and the leflections of the tie* s were brilliant 
‘Wcll^’ 1 snd 

‘I suppose 1 need to iilk/ sue! Ro\ 

In a iiionient he snd 

‘I know what you think About nw »uture Aboui ihc wa\ Tm 
mide * 

‘ rlien you know nioie than I do/ 1 s iid, tryUtig to dtstiaet him, but 
he tiinied on me in a Hash with i sad, tc ising, acute smile 
‘ That s what you say when you want someone to think you*re mce 
and kmd and a bit of an old bu6fer. I’ve heard yon do it too often. It’s 
qmte untiuc. You mustn’t do it now ’ 

He looked into the water again 

‘I know enough to be going on with,’ he said. *I know you reason- 
ably well, old boy. I have seen what you beheve about me/ 
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I did oot amwtr. It was no use pretoiding. 

‘You believe fvc got my sentence, don’t you? I may get dme off 
for good conduct -> but you don’t believe that I can get out altogether. 
A bit of luck can make a difference on the sur£Ke. And I need to 
struggle, because that can make a litde difi&rcnce too. But really, 
whatever happens to me, I can never change. I’m always sentenced to 
be myself, bn’t that what you believe? Please tell me.’ 

I did not reply foi a moment. Tlten I said: 

‘I can’t alter what you say - enough to matter.’ 

‘Just so,’ he said. 

Ih: cried: 

*It*s too stark for me. 1 can’t believe it.’ 

He said quietly: 

‘I can’t believe as you do, Lewis, it would make life pointless. My 
lifi.' isn’t all that important, but I know it blotter titan anyone clse’s 
And 1 know that I’ve been thiough misery that I wouldn’t inflict on a 
living soul. No one codd deserve *t. I couldn’t deserve it, wliatcver 
I’ve done or whatever I shall do. You know diat 

'Yes, I know that,’ I said, with angiushed pity. 

‘If you're right, I’ve gone through that quite pointlcssly. And I 
shall again. 1 can’t leave it beluiid. If you're right, it could happe^n to 
othcr,s. There must be otheis who go through the same. Witliout 
reason, according to you. Just as a pointless joke.’ 

‘It must happen to a few,’ I s<iid. ‘To a few unusual men.’ 

*i can’t accept a joke like tlut,’ he s,iid. ‘It would be like living in a 
prison governed b}' an imbecile.’ 

He was speaking with passion and with j resentment I had never 
heard. Now I coolil feci what the tembU nights had done to him. 
Yet diey had not left him broken, lunp, or resigned. He was still 
choosing die active way. His whole body, as he leaned over the 
bri<^, was v%orous with determination and purpose. 

Neither of us ^ke for some time. I too looked down. The brilliant 
colours had left the sky and water, and the reflections of the willows 
were dark by now. 

“There’s something else,’ said Roy. His tone was sad and gende. 

He added, after a pause: 

‘I don’t know bow I’m gomg to say it. I’ve needed to say it all 
ni^t. I don’t know how 1 can.' 
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He was still gazing down into dbe water. 

‘Dear old boy,* he said, ‘you believe something tlut Tm not strong 
enough ro behcvc. There might coim a time - there m^ht come a 
tinu* when I was held back - because o( what you believe.* 

I inuttcied. 

‘r^'t got a chance,’ he said ‘But it will be n neai tlung I need to 
have nothing hold me back. You can >cc tluit, can’t you?’ 

T con sec that,’ 1 said. 

‘You believe m predestination, lewis,’ Ik sa^d. Tt doesn’t pre- 
vent you batdiiig on. It would prevent nit, you know. You’re 
jnucli more robust than 1 ?m. If I believed as yon behcvc, I couldn’t 
gc' on ’ 

He went on. 

‘I tiuiik you’re wron^. 1 need lo ait as though you’re wiong. It 
ma\ weaken me if I know wh.i«^sou*u tliinking. rheieina} betimes 
when I shall not want to be undcistood. I can't risk being weakened, 
Lewis. Sooiici than be weakened, I diould have to lose everything 
else Lvcn)ou* 

A punt pass\ d undci the brulgc lud broke the rcflc'ctions. The water 
had ceased swirling before he spoke again. 

‘I sliin't lost ^ oil,’ he said. T don’t think I could. You won’t get rid 
of me. I’ve iicvoi felt what intunitx intans, except with you. And 
you 

‘It !«• the same with me,’ 

‘)ust so/ said Roy, 

He added very quietls : 

T wouldn’t alter anything li I could help it. But there mav come a 
time when 1 get out of youi sight I here ma) come a tune when I 
need to keep dungs Irom you.’ 

‘Has dial time comc^’ I asked 

He did not speak fnr a long time. 

‘Yes/ he saii 

He was reheved to have it over. As soon as it was done, he wanted 
to assure me that nearly cvei y thing would be unchanged. On the way 
back to the college, he arranged to see me in London with an anxiety, 
a punctiliousness, that he never used to show. Our meetings had jJ- 
ways been casual, accidental, comradely: now he was telling me that 
they would go on unchanged, our comradeship would not be 
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touched, die only di&teiice was diat sonic of bis umer life inig^t be 
concealed 

It was the only n(t that had come betweoi us During the tune we 
had known each odicr, bn life had been wild nid mine disordered, 
but our relation had beco profouudK smoodi, beyond anything in 
my expentna We hid ntscr hid i qunicl, siircdy in initablc 
word 

It made hi> ic|cction of intunary Intd for me to btit 1 wi& hurt, 
shaiply, sickly, and bittcil) huii I hid tlic same scnss of dcpiivition 
as if I had been much youiigei Perhaps the suise of di privation vias 
stronga now , for wink is i \oimgcr man mv vanity would hm 
been wounded, on the oditi hmd i siiould stdl hast looked fiirw ird 
to intunaais moii tnnsfiguting (Vlh thin this oi ours now 1 hid 
seen enough to know thit such an mtiinu y wis nrt nid tliat tt w is 
anhkily 1 should ever take pirt in oin agnii 
Yet he could do no other tlini diaw apart from me li he wi re to 
keep his remnant ol hop , hi lould do nothing else Foi I could nut 
hope on his tuips he hid seui into me, uid ileit was ill 
it hid been bitter to witeh him suffer ind know I could not help 
That wis i htttuuess we ill tiste, one ot the first facts we kam of the 
humin condition It w is fir moie bitter to know thit nn own pre- 
sence might keep him from peiee oi inuid it w is thi haislkst of 
ironies forhewishe andfwtsf asMontnvnesud andsowekiiiw 
eachother just be cause oftliuinutiul I now ledge Istooduiluswiy 
1 had thought 1 w «s i reahstie m m uid yet I tool tt v ith dismay 
and cursed that we nc is we ue But I tiie d not to iniL. the ckuige 
harder for hun As I told Jo in in die spring I hid kimed more from 
Roy than he from me I had w itched the absolute self-forgetfulness 
With which he tpent himself on uiuther, die self-fiM’gctfulness he had 
so often given to me I was not upibk ot his acts of selffcssiiess, I was 
not mide like hun But I could try to miitite him m practiee Hietc 
was uo question what I must do I had to preserve out comradeship 
m die shape he wnsh^'d, without loss of s|nnts and without demur I 
had to be thcic, widiout trouble or pride, if he should wrant me 
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A Young tVomon in Love 

Roy and Joan became lovers during that summer. 1 wondered virho 
had.taken the inidativt’ - but it was a question without meaning. Roy 
was ardent, fond of women, inclined to let them see that he desired 
them, and then wait for the next move: in his self^ccusation to Wins* . 
low, he said that he ‘coaxed invitations’ from women, and dut was 
no more than the truth. At the same time, Joan was a warm-blooded 
young woman, direa and canalized in all she felt and did. She was 
not easily attracted to men; she was ^tidious, diihdent, tkspcratdy 
afraid that she would lack physical charm to those she loved. But she 
had been attracted to Roy right back in the days when she thoi^ht he 
was frivolous and criticized his long nose. She bad not known qnitc 
what it meant, but gradually he came to be surrounded by a haze of 
enchantment; of all men he was the first she longed to touch. She 
suyed at her window to w^atch him walk through the court. She 
thouglit of excuses to take a messap ' to liis rooms. 

She told herself that this was her first knowlec^e of lust. She had a 
taste for the coarse and brutal words, the most direct and uncomr 
promisii^ picture of the facts. This was lust, she thought, and longed 
for him. Shc s.iw him with Rosalind and otliers, women who were 
elt^ant, smart, aUuring, .and shc envied them ferociously, omtemp- 
tuously, and with self-abasement. Shc thought they were fools; she 
thouglit none of them could understand him as she could; and. she 
could not believe that he would ever look at her twice. 

She found, incredulously, that he liked her. She heard him make 
playful love to her, and shc repeated the words, like a charm, before 
she went to' sleep at night. At once her longing for him grew intn 
dedicated love, love undeviating, whole-hearted, romantic, and pai^' 
sionate. And that love became deeper, richer, pervaded all hex 
thoughts, during the months her father lay dyii^ and Roy sat wi^ 
ihesn in the Lo<%e. 

For die was not blinded by the pulse of her blood. Some things 
about him she did not see, for no gitl of twenty could. But others she 
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saw more vividly, with more stroigth of fellow-feelii:^, even with 
moic compassion, than any v^ouian he had known. She could thiow 
aside his capnccs and whmis, for she liad seen him comfort hci 
mother with patience, simplicity, and strength. She had seen him 
sufici with them. She had heard him speak from the depth of feeling, 
not about hci, but about In r f ithct \ state ind human loneliness afte^r 
his voice, she thought, all others would seem dull, orotund, and com- 
placent. She had watched his flict stneken, or, is she put it, ‘possessed 
by devils that she did not imdc rstand Slu w inted to spend her life in 
comforting linn 

So hcT love filled ht i and drove hei on 1 thought it would be like 
her if, d( spite her shi inking difiide iiei , du f m ills iskf d to become his 
imstress It was too tis) to miagine bci. with no confidence at ill, 
talking to Inni is though ficieth ai’d choosuig the forrliriglit words 
But tliat did not i calls nu ui tint she had iiken Aic initntise [heir 
natutes plascd on earJi other Somehow it would have Inppened 
There was no other end 

From llie boginnmg, Ro fell i deeper concern for her thin foi 
anyone he lovc'd Slu was, like her niotliet, stioug md def lu eless 
StrongcT and abler than her mother, and e\cn less tfrtim of love 
Roy was often irtespoiisible iii love, witli women who took it as 
hghtly as he did. But foan w is dependent on him from the fust time 
he kissed her. He could not pieteiid otheiwise Perhaps he did not 
wish it othei wnsc, for lu w is profound!) fond of lu i 1 Je was amuse d 
by her sulkiness and fieiceMiess, he liked to be able'* to wipe them a wav 
He had gone through them to the welling depths of emotion, where 
she was warm, tempestuous, violent, and tender He found her rich 
beyond compare 

lake her, he too had bcem affected by then vigil m the Lodge It had 
surrounded lier, and all that pissed between them, with its owm kind 
of radiance - the radiance of grief, sufFenng, intcnsi feeling, and in- 
eluctable death In that radiance, thc^ had talked of otlicr dimgs than 
love He had told het more than he had told any woman of Ins de's- 
pair, his scorch, his hope He was moved to admiration by her 
strength, which never turned cold, never wilted, stayed steady 
through the harsh months m the Lodge. There were times when he 
rested on that strength himself He came to look upon her as an ally, 
as someone who might take his hand and lead him out of the dark. 
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It was not that she liad any obvious escape to oflfer him. She was not 
a happy young woman, except when she caught light from his pre-* 
sena\ She had left her £ather*s faith, and in her bcliefr and disbdiefr 
she was typical of her time. Like me, she was radical in politics and 
sceptical ui religion. But Roy felt witli hei, as be had done with me, 
tliar deep down he c oiild find a common language. Shi w as unusually 
clever, but it was not her intellect that he valued. He had spent too 
much time with clever men, of all of us, he w as the most indiiferent 
to the intellect, he was ofiin contemptuous of it It w as not )oan\ m- 
tellcct he valued, bin hci warm hcai t and hci sense of life He thought 
she imght help him. and be liiined to her with hope. 

Meanwhile, the Master’s stitc seemed to change very little. Over 
the months Joan told us that she could see the slow dci Inc Gradually 
he ate less, wus sick more often, spent more of his nme in bed; he had 
had litile p.un thioiiglioiit the illue'^s, and was free of it now; the 
curve dippc'ci veiv slowK, .uid it was often hard foi hci and hei 
niotlier to re‘ali2c that he wa^ d\ mg. Somctnn**s they felt that he had 
reached a permanent state, weak, tiied, but full of detached kindness. 
He w issomclloss ami iiiuUiHinditig that irhiimblc'^d everyone round 
him, and this spoke of him with wonder and magnified aifextion. 
T he> spoke of him in quiet tones, t^ill o* 'leimeilnug like bcio worship. 
Lady Mniiel, so ]oiii said, was i};entUi than ameme havl cvei known 
hei. 

I thought of that loinnient when 1 ikm siw hei Thioiigliout the 
yeai, at the Mastei’s uqiiesi, she iiad stoualK eontmued some of ht‘r 
ordinal y entei faming, and the ofikul lodge lunches had gone on 
without chi'ek. She hid, howe'vcr, isked no guests it night. It was 
]e>an’s idea tint Re>Y and 1 should e ill in \fxc\ dinner one night in July, 
and tieat he\ to a ibui at bndgi I iki Lend Boseastle, Tad) Muriel 
liked a game of bridge more tlnn most ihmrs in the world, slie had 
depiivcd hersclt of the indulge nee sma* the Mister fell ill. 

Roy anel I ciiteie'd the drawing-ioom that night as though wc liad 
been invited by Joan, and Lidv Mum 1 was still enough herself to 
treat me so, 

‘I am always glad foi my daughtci to luve her fneiids m the house, 
Mr Eliot,' she said. *1 am only sony ihai I have not been able to see as 
much of die fellows recently as I used to set myself.’ 

She sat m her armdiaii, stiff, foniial, uncompromising. She looked 
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a iitde older; her eydidt had become heavier, and her che^ were 
pmehed. But, as she spoke to me, her back was as poker-bke as ever, 
and Ikt voice jost as onyiddmg. She said: 

*How K your wife, Mr bbot? I do not remember seeing her for a 
considerable time ’ 

‘She’s rather better, Lady Munel * 

‘I am very glad to hear it I am still hoping that you will find a suit- 
able house in Cambridge, so (hat you will not be separated so often 
I believe there arc suitable houses in Grantchester Meadows ’ 

She looked at me susptaously, and then at her daughter, as though 
die were signaling my married state It seemed incredible that die 
should think me a danger when she could sec Joan in Roy’s prcsoicc 
For Joan was one of those women who arc physically transmuted by 
the neatness of their lover, is it seemed bv the bodily memory of the 
act of lovi H( r fan was softci for hours tc^cthe^ the musdes re- 
laxed, the lines of her mouth altered as she looked at him. Even her 
strong coltish gawky g ut ba ame loosened, vdien he w as then 
Roy had been deputed to propose bridge Lady Murid was grati- 
fied, but at once objected 

‘i couldn’t, Roy I have not touched i card foi months ’ 

*Wc need you to,’ said Ro> ‘I>o plav with us ’ 

‘I dunk It would be bitter if I left you thiec to jourselvts,’ she said 
‘You don’t thuik you ought, do you, Lidy Mu'*’ Roj asked 
qinedy 

She looked confused 

‘Perhaps it isn’t tiu most ippiopiute duie 
‘Need you go without the little things’’ said Ro\ ‘I’m sure the 
Master would tell you nor to ’ 

‘Perhaps he would,’ said Lids Murti'l, suddenly weak, uiusscrtive, 
broken dowm. 

Wc played some bizarie rubbers Roy arranged for stakes of six- 
pence a hundred, explaining, out of pure devilry, diat ‘ poor old Lewis 
can’t afford more If he’s gomg to save up for a suitable house ’ (Lady 
Munel’s idea of a ‘suitable house ’for me was something like thehouse 
of a superior college servant and Roy had listened wnth delight.) 
Even at those stakes. Lady Mimcl took several pounds from both Roy 
and me. It gave hei great pleasure, for she had an appetite for mmicy 
as well as for victt^ llie night passed, Lady Murters winnings 
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mounted, Joan was flushed and joyful widi Roy at the same table; 
lady Murid dealt with her square, masterful hands and played with 
gusto and confidence Yet she was vet y quiet Once die room would 
have rung widi her mdigiiant rebukes - ‘I am suipnsed you had such 
diamonds, Mr bliot’ But now, though she was pleased to be playing, 
tho igli she enjoyed htr own si ill, she had not the heart to dominate 
the tabic. After Roy’s i\ord about the Master, slu was subdued. 

It was a loiig time befou she scenKcl to iiotire the heterogeneous 
pla\ bor It \' as tlu oddest hnii Iad> Muriel herself was an excellent 
playci, quick, dashmg, with a hue c iid jIK mor> .Joan was verv good. 
I was distinctly pool, md Ro) hopcKssK bad, I might have been 
adtqinu vidi practue, but he could mver have been He was quite 
uninterested, h kI no card sense, disliked gambling, and had little idea 
csf the iiiture of odds It was vUijoin to sec him frownmg over his 
hand, thinking three times is is insoiu at the table then he 
would slap down the one i ud tor whieh thiu was no conceivable 
justifie Uioi) It was hard to gtii ss wh it could be going on in his mind. 

Joan was smiling losniglv lot hi h id entered into it out of good 
nitun, but she knew that he wi^ imtited Hi chose to do things 
exptid), or not at all. 

A- last Lad) Muru 1 said 

‘Do you like playing budge, Rov^* 

He smiled 

‘I like pla^mg with you, I ul\ Mu ’ 

She was just re idy to de d, but he'ld the pack in her hand. 

‘Do you like die game 

* Of course I do ’ 

Do you really like the gniie, Ro\^’ Het tone was not hci usual 
fji in oiic, but insistent Ro> looked at hei , and give hcT <in afFeaionate 
smile 

‘No, not vciy inueb. Lad's Mu,’ he slid 

‘It’s good of you to give up yoiu evening,* she' said. She added, m a 
low, almost inaudible murmur: ‘1 wonder if the Master ever liked the 
game. I don’t tcmembci asking him I’m afraid ho may liavc felt the 
same as you ’ 

She still ehd not deal. Suddenly wx s iw the reason. A tear rolled 
dowm her face. 

She had been subjugated by the Master’s disinterested kmdncss. She 
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to aghamed, Ac tned to imagine o«m dungs ^»di had not troubled 
Iwr Bat thirty yean. It was almost mcredible, as Roy said to me late 
that nij^t m die garden, that die could have played with him night 
after night and never have known if he ei^oyed the game. She was 
tindcen down by hn heightened uiiderstandmg. as he came near to 
dcadi. Her imagination was quickened, die wanted to make up for all 
her obtmentss had cost lum, she lould not rest with liei old content, 
ferroidable and foursquare insidi herself She ftlt unworthy If Ins 
illness had made him more selfish, hid worn her out with t oublc. sht 
would have undergone less pain 

I was asked myself to call on the Mnsttr towards the end of August 
Roy had been obhgcd to rctiun to Ikrlin in order to give a course of 
lectures, and it was Joan who gave me die message She had heard 
from Roy the diy before, and could not help telling me so "F& doesn't 
keep me waiting for letters’ ^bc said, happily and humbly. ‘I ncvir 
eaqiected he'd write so often ' She longed to confess how much she 
loved him, she longed to throw' awt> he i self-respect 

By this tune the Master did nor often leave his bed. and 1 looked at 
bun as he lav there ^His fact' had become tbit of a very old man, ii 
wras difficult to renfember him iii the days when he seemed so wJI- 
pccserved. The skm w is dned up, waxy-ycUow, Imcd and powhed 
His eyes had sunk deeply in their orbits, and the lids were very daik 
Yet he managed to keep lus voui I’liough hi e Us former self noi to 
upset those who listened to him 

He spoke to me wth the simckind, dctichcdamosity thathid be- 
come his liabit He asked '>ftct my iftaiis is though nothmg else mtv't- 
ested him Suddenly he saw that he was disti essing me 

‘Tcdl me, bliot,’ he said gently, ‘would it embarrass you less if I 
talk of what it’s like to be in this condiuou?’ 

‘Muchlc'ss’ I sud 

‘I bebevc you mean that,’ he said ‘ You’ic a strange man. 

‘Wdk’ he went on, ‘stop me if I runble I’ve got somethuig 1 pat- 
ticularly want to say to you, before you go I can think quite cicaiK 
Sotiwtimes I fimey I think more clearly than I ever did m my bfc 
But then the ideas start running awray wndi me, and I get tired. Re- 
member, this disease is sometiui^ like bcuig slowly starved.’ 

He wras choosing die tone which would distress me least He went 
<m to dHcuss die election of hts successor, he asked about the parties 
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and mtngtto, and talked vridi hu old satcasbc humour, widi extras 
ordinary detachment, as thoi^ he were an obsover from anodiec 
world - watching the human tccnc widi irony, and the kind of pity 
whidi hides on t^ other side of cynicism. He made one or two good 
jdtes. Then he adted whethet iIk college had expected to get dte 
election over before now. I said yes. He smiled. 

Tt lan’t be loi^,’ lie said quietly. ‘Theie arc days even wtdi this 
disease when you feel a litdi better And you hope It’s ndiLulous, but 
y ou hope It seems impossible diat your will should count for nothing. 
Then vou re'ilizc that it’s a rtaui that you must die in six months. And 
you thuik It IS too horrifying to boar. People will tdl you, hhot, that 
uncertainty is the worst thing. Hon’t believe them ^rtamty is the 
worst tlimg ’ 

He was very tired, and tlosed his v\es 1 thought how he was&jng 
death with stoicism, with dotachuunt. uid with faith. Yet even he 
would have praved take this from me it Icist. Do not let me be ten- 
i iin of tlic tmu of my death His 1 nth assmed lum diat he would pass 
into mother existence lUit thit was a eomfort hn away horn the 
'miinal Ftct Just like the other comfort that I should one day have U> 
use myself tlieytellmc that, when I am dead, I shall not know. Those 
eoiisolations of faith or intellect could not tike away the fear of the 
ammd faa 

He began to t ilk igaui, but now he seemed light-headed, his words 
Hew Jike the assoeiations of a dream I had to remind him: 

‘ You sud vou had some thing mipoitant to tell me, before I go.’ 

He made ui efiort to eoiieentiate I he uh as set off m fl^ht again, 
but he frowned and gathered up his will He found a ciuc, and said: 

‘ Wlial IS hippcmng about Roy C ilvert^’ 

‘He’s ni Bcilro The proofs of the new pan ofth»* liturgy arc just 
coiiijug in.* 

’Berlin. .1 heard some talk about him. Didn't be take my 
d'Jghtcr to I balD’ 

‘Yes’ 

He was quiet I wondered what he was thinking. 

Agam he frowned with concentration. 

'Eliot,' he said. ‘1 want you to do me a favour. Look after Roy 
Calvcit. He’s the great man of the Hiture m my field. I like to dunk 
diat he wtm’t fiitget all about my work. Look aficr him. He’D need 
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It. People like him don’t come twice m a geiicratioii. I want you to 
do me a £tvoiir. Look after Roy Covert.’ 

That cry came partly from the subhincd kindness in winch he was 
ending his life. I was moved and shaken as I gave him my promise. 

But It was not only self-foigctting kindness that brought out that 
cry; it was also a flicker of his own lift, it w>s a hst assertion of his 
desire not to be fot gotten He had not been a distinguished scholar, 
and he was a modest m in who r inked biniself lower th in he di'set ved 
But he still did not hkc to leave thb mortal company vithout some- 
thmg to mark bis place Foi him, as foi others I hid sat by ui their 
old age, it was abboricnt to imagine tliL world in winch he had lived 
gomg on as though he hid iitvci been It w is i support, bue but not 
illusive, to know tint Ik would have i gieat schohr behintl him, 
whom h( lould trust to si\ ‘ You will lind tint point in one of old 
Royte’s books He made it toniplcteh clcai ’ A shidow of himstli 
would Itngct as Rov bci-amt ilhistnoiis His naine^ould be rtp( itcd 
among his own kind It was his defiance of the dark 

1 thought by Ins bedside, and again «i few minutes latei when f met 
Joan, how tough the core of oui s< Ivts can be Flic M istcr’s vanities 
had been butned awi), he w is dctiched and unselfish is he came to- 
wards his death, and vt‘t the disue to be icmeinbcitd was intact. And 
Joan was w«uting for nu in the diawing-ioom, and het first question 
was. 

‘What did he si\ about Ro\ 

She kne'w that the Miste r h id wishe d to tell me soniethuig It was 
necessary foi hei to know any fact whiih ifttcted Rov 

I told her that the Mastei h id iske d m< to do what 1 could for Roy . 

‘Is that alP’ 

‘Yes’ 

‘There was nothing Jse^’ 

I repeated one or two of the Master’s observations, looking at us 
fi*om a long way ofl. 

*1 mean, theic was iiotlung else about Roy 

She was deeply attadied to her father, she had suffered by his side, 
she had been touclicd beyond expression as his self-forgetful kindness 
grew upon him m the last months of his life - but it counted for noth- 
mg beside her love for Roy. She w<is tough m her need for hiiiL All 
her power was concaitratcd into feeling about him. Human bemgs m 
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the grip of passion aie more isolated than ever, I thought. She was 
alone with her love. Perhaps, in order to bi as healdiy and strong as 
she was, (me had to be as tough 

The Master had a^cd nu to look iftcr Roy As I hstuicd to that 
girl, 1 felt that she would take (m the rtsk, cvin li slic knew as much 
as I did She would welcome the daiigs s tliat she did not know She 
( ross-ex-uiiuied me with siuglc-inmded atu ntion She made me hope. 



CHAPTER 21 


Towards the Funeral 

Roy c.unc bad( from Bcrhn in October, and 1 waidied contra^tt m 
Joan as sharp as 1 had seen them in any woman. Often she was .i girl, 
frscuated by a lover whom sht found etichanting, seen g him hazily, 
adoringly, through the calm md glonous Indian simimer The college 
shimmered m the tranqiul air, and }om wanted to boast of him, to 
diow off the netUacc be had brought her. She loved bemg teased, 
havmg her sulkmcss dcvastiud, feelmg mesmciized m front of bs 
peculiar mischief She was too much a girl not to let bs extravagant 
presents be seen by acudent, she liked her contemiporaties to dimk 
she was an abandoned woman, pursued bv a wiehrd, distmguisbd, 
desirable, and extremely lavish lovev Once or twice, ni incredulous 
dchght, die had to bt tra\ her own setiet 

She confided it to Franc is (Kthffc and bs svife, and Fiancis talked 
anxiously to me He Itked and midu stood her, and bt could not be- 
lieve that Roy would bnng her auythmg but unhappiness Francis had 
ncvii bchtved rhat Roy was i serious ehmeter, now he behoved it 
less than ever, for Roy liad come back hoiu Berim, apparently cheer- 
hil and compose d, but ambiguous in bs pohac al attitude F ranos, like 
many scientists of bs was a straightforward, nnpatient, positive 
Socialist, with technical baekuig belund bs opmions and no nonsense 
or frills. He was angcicd by Ro\ s new suggestions wbch were 
subtle, complex, and seemed to hanc is utterly iricsponsiKlc. He was 
altered almost as much by Roy’s inconsistency , fbi Roy, despite bs 
friends m hgh places m the 1 bird Re leh, had just smuggled mto Eng- 
land a Jewish writer and b$ wife. It was said diat Roy had taken some 
rides to do It; I knew foi certam that he was spendii^ a durd of bs 
income on them. Francis heard tbs ikws with gmdgmg approval, 
and was then maddened when Roy approached him with a solemn 
free and asked wrhetha, m order to ease relations with Germany, die 
university could not decree due Jewish sdiolars wete *Wel^ by 
•tatute’. 

*He*ll be no good to heT,’ said Francis. 
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*She*s vtry lupfsy now.’ 

' She’s hap{>y b^u&e he’s good at making love,’ said Franas ondjr. 
’It won’t last She wants someone who’ll many her and make her a 
decent husband Do you think he will?’ 

Francis was r^^ about Joan She needed mamage more than most 
vbonicn, because die had so often felt diffident and unlike others. It 
wis more esscittul to her than to someone like Rosaluid, who had 
twsci tormented hersilf with thoughts of whttiier men would pass 
her by Joan recognized that it w ts essi ntial to her, if ever die were to 
beconu. whole She thought now. lik« inv othet girl, of marrying 
Roy, SOUK tunes hoped soincumes feaicd but she was much too 
proud to give him a sign Sh** was so pioud that she told herself diey 
bad gone into this love aftoir as equals, she had diuir it with her eyes 
open, uid she must not let herself foigct it 

bo slie behave d like a girl in love, sometunes hke a proud and un- 
usual girl, sometimes hkc oiiaoiie v ho has just biosvn what rapture 
IS But I saw her when she w is no loiigit raptuious, no longer proud, 
no 1oi^;er exiltcd by the wonder of her own feelings, but instead 
compissiointe, troubled, puzzled b\ uliai wis wrong with him, set 
upon hdpuqt him hot she bad seen him haiuitcd in the summer, and 
she w ould not let herself test 

She w « diffident about attr itting him but she had her own kind 
of urogmee, and she believed ttut she ilone could understand hnn. 
And she was ton healthy i vioiiian. too optimistic m her desh and 
boi'e, not to feel certuii th it there was a solutiou , she did not believe 
in d(fe It, he was young, gifted, and tugh-'pinted, uid he could cer- 
tamU be healed 

It was not made easy for h i - loi, though he wanted her hdp, he 
did not tell hei all the ttuth He shut out pails of his nature firom her: 
shut them out, because he did not want to recogm'^e them himself 
She knew diat he was visited by' despeiatc melandioly, but he toM 
her as though it came from a definite eaus if only he could find 
peace of mind he would be safi: She knew he was finghtened at any 
prcmomtion that he was going to be attacked agam* she believed, as 
he wanted ro, that they could find a charm which k^ him m Ac 
light 

'Hic Master lay ovedookmg the court through diat lovely, tcanqtdl 
autumn Joan tned to learn what faith would mean to Roy. 
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she feiind it un&niiliar» foreign to her preconceptions of him, 
foreign to her own temperament. One thing did not put her off, as it 
did francis GetliSe and so many others; since she loved him, she was 
not deceived by his mischievous jokes; she could see through them to 
the gravity of his thought. Biti the thought itself slic found strange, 
and often forbidding. 

He was searching for God. Like me, she had heard her father’s 
phrase. But she discovered that the search was not as she imagined. 
She had expected that he was longing to be at one widi the unseen, 
to know the immediate presence of God, Instead, he seemed to be 
seeking the authority of God. He scaned to want to surrender his will, 
to be annihilated as a person. He wanted to lose himself eternally in 
God’s being. 

Joan knew well enough tlic joy of submission to her lover; but she 
was puzzled, almost dismayed, tliat this should be his vision of taitli. 
She loved him for his wildness, his recklessness, his devil-may-care; 
he took anyone alive as liis equal; wliy should Tie think that faith 
meant that he must throw himself away? ‘Will is a burden. Men arc 
freest when tlicy get rid of will.’ She rebelled at his paradox, with all 
her sturdy Protestant nature. She liatcd it when lie told her that men 
might be happiest under the authority of the state - ‘apart from 
counter-suggestible people like you, Joan’. But she hated most his 
vision, narrow and intense, of the authority' of Ciod. 

In his search of religioTi, he did not give a thought to doing good. 
She knew that many people thought of him as ‘good’, she often did 
herself - and yet any suggestion that one should interfere with an- 
other’s actions oflended liim. ‘Pecksniffery’, he called it. He was for 
once really angry with her when she told him that he was good him- 
self. ‘Good people don’t do good,’ he said later, perversely. In fact, the 
teligious people he admired were nearly all of them contemplative. 
Ralph Udal sponged on him shamelc.ssly, wanted to avoid any work 
he did not like, prodded Roy year in, yx'ar out to get him a comfort- 
able living, and was, very surprisingly, as tolerant of others as of liim- 
self None of this detracted from Roy’s envy of his knowledge of 
God. And old Martineau, since he took to the religious life, had been 
quite useless. To Roy it was self-evident that Martineau knew more of 
God than all the virtuous, active, and morally useful men. 

Joan could not value them so, and she argued with him. But she did 
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not argue about die expetience wbicb lay at die root of Roy's cramg 
for fiddt. He told her, as he told me diat lug^t sve wall^ on die 
Roman road, about his hallucination diat he was lost, dirown out of 
God's wodd, condemned to opposincm while all others were at rest. 
Tliat sense had vmtcd bun once agam, for the third time, dutmg die 
blackness of the summer. 

Joan had never met anyduug likt it, but she knew it svas a pasnon- 
atc experience; ever)rthing else dropped away, and her heart bled finr 
him For she could ^1 that it came from the depdi of his natute; tt 
was a poitent that iiothmg could exornsc or soften. Vl/hilc the re> 
membrance haunted him, he could not believe 
hlie called on all she knev’ to save him from that eiqieneiice. She 
pressed love upon him, surrounded him with love (too much, I some- 
times thought, for she did not understand the cIanstro{diobia of being 
loved) She evatmned het own heart to find some particle of his des- 
pair If she could know it herself, on!) i vc'stige, onl) for a moment, 
perhaps she could help him more She asked others about the tor- 
ments of doubt md faith - lo vait^ , stiudily, and unconvincingly ke^ 
U 14 out Roy’s uamc She talkesd to me it cost her an effort, for, 
though she had with ditfacidty come to believe that I admired her and 
w idicxl hei vs( 11, slie was never ar casi* with me as Rosalind was Roia- 
luid liad confided m me when slit was wildly unhappy ovei Roy - 
but It had been second nature to lu.r to Hattei me, to make me ieA 
tlut in luppier days slu' might not have been mdiffcient to me With 
Joan, dicrc was not a tay of flirtatiousncss, not the funtest aura of love 
to spire Lxi ept as i soul u olniforiiiJtiou, < did note Mst Bach heart- 
beat served him, and him alone 

She came to a derision which took het right outside herself Wise 
or iniwise, it showed how she wis spending her miagmatton in his 
life Herself, slic stayed in bci solid cwentietli-cmrur)' ladical tuv- 
behef* but hun she tnexl to ptimsdc to ict as rhougb lie had found 
fsilh, m the hope tliat faith would tome 
It was bold and devoted of hci And duTe were a fow weeks, un- 
known at the tune to anyone but themselves, when he took her 
gmdance. He acted to hei as though bis search was ovo’. He went 
tluoug^i the gestures of belief, not in ritual but m his own mmd. He 
struggled to h^iotice himself 

He could not keep it up. Sadness attacked him, and he was a&ad 
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that the melancholy w is rctiimnig F vcn so, he knew that his acts of 
£uth were false, he filt ashamed, hollow, contemptible, and give 
them up Inexplicably, his spirits rose f be attempt wis at an end 
Joan did not know what to do iicikt The failure left its mark on her 
she was seized with ui incrcisc I, ui luircstruiublc pission to in irrv 
him Evtn her pride could not hold down i sign 
It became obvious is one siw them to^tthtr m die hu aiituinn 
Often she was hipp^ flushing it his tLisin^ brcikinj^ out into htr 
charmmg laugh, which v is richer i iw tint sIk hid bten loved But 
more thin once I siw them in i piity, when slic thought lurstlf un- 
observed she looke d at luni with i gl inec th it was he ivy, brooding 
possessive, consumed with hei lued to be suii of him 
1 wis imkioiis for hci, for ibout th it nine I j-ot the impicssion tint 
something hid bioken She did not stem to know, except tint she 
was becoming nioit hungrs foi niiin igt but I felt sure th it for him 
the light had gone out Win I eould nor ull or vcn giu ss It did not 
show Itself in any woid he spoke to lui for he w ifloving itteiitm, 
insistent on giving hei some respite fioin the Lotlge, J\\ I'vs re \A^ to 
sit with hci dicrt in the 1 ist s eeks e^^ hei fuber s life 
He wis good a( elissiniul lUiig thoudi he did it seldom set 1 w is 
ccruiii thit 1 w is right f or lie k of e ise in i leive iftm is one of die 
hardest things to e.oneeii indtlns wisp ii tie ulirh true toi Roi,who 
mlo\e or intnnjcs moveel is lie l\ is thioigh the evening nr 
1 w b uivioiis md 1 11 / leel OiK iiigbl in late Noveinbei 1 heiid 
him mike a lemirk whieh sDunied eiitiieh sir nge eonmig horn 
him It was Slid in hm hutifehth t ir wis tore ed out, endow d with 
an emotion he e ould not e onti ol I he oe eision w is epiite trn uI I he 
three of us had been to i the itre nid Roy Ind imsloid th tickets tor 
our coats It took us ssne tun md i little explinitioii to lededii 
them Join scolded him is we w liked to the college dot ^ the ninow 
street 

*I didn’t e*o it on puipose h said 

‘You’re ejuite ibsurd slid )oi i It w is vetv tireless 

rfaeii Roy said 

‘Think IS well of me as \oii c in ’ He w is smiling, and so was she, 
but his voice i me: out c le u T Innk is we 11 of me is you t ui ’ 

1 had never before heJtd him, eithei in play or earnest, show that 
kind of conarn He ^as the leist self-eotiseious of men It was a 
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playful cry, tad she hugged his arm and laughed. Yet it came bade to 
my ears, clear and thrilling, long after outbursts of open feeling had 
gone dead. 

Through November the Master became weaker and more drowsy. 
He was eating very little, he was always near the borderline of sleep. 
Joan said that she thought he was now dying. The end came suddenly. 
On 2 December the doctor told Lady Muriel and Joan that he had 
pneumonia, and that it would soon be over. Two days later. Just as 
we were going into hall for dinner, the news came that the Master 
had died. 

After liall, I went to see Roy, who liad not been dining. I found him 
alone in his rooms, sitting at a low desk with a page of proofs. He had 
already heard the news. 

He spoke, sadly and gently, of Joan and her mother. He said that he 
would complete the ‘little book’ on heresies as soon as he was clear 
of the liturgy. He would bring it out as a joint publication by Royce 
and himself. ‘Would that have pleased him?’ said Roy. ‘Perhaps it 
would please them a little.’ 

A woman’s footsteps soiuidcd on the stairs, and Joan came in. She 
looked at me, upset to see me there. Without a word, Roy took her 
in liis arms and kissed her. For a moment she rested with her head 
against his shoulder, but she heard me get up to go. 

‘Don’t bother, Lewis,’ she said. She w'as quite dry-eyed. ‘I’ve come 
to take Roy away, if lie will. Won’t you come to motlicr?* she asked 
him, her eyes candid with love. ‘You’re the only person who can be 
any use to her tonight.’ 

‘I was coming anyway,’ saul Roy. 

‘You’re very tired yourself,’ I said to Joan. ‘Hadn’t you better take 
a rest?’ 

‘Let me do what’s got to be done before I diink about it,’ she said. 

She was staunch right through. Roy went to eat and sleep in the 
Lodge until after the fimeral. Joan made no claims on him; she asked 
liim to look after her mother, who needed him more. 

Lady Muriel was inarticulately glad of his presence. She could not 
say that she was grateful, slic could not speak of loss or grief or any 
regret. She could not even cry. She sat up until dawn each night 
before the funeral, with Roy b^ide her. And each night, as she went 
at last to bed, she visited the room where lay her husband’s body. 
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At the fimeral service m the chapel, she and Joan sat m die stalk 
nearest die altar Thur facts were white bm tearless, dieir hades 
their heads erect 

And, afux wt had returned from the cemetery to the coQege, word 
came diat Lady Munel wished to vu all the fellows in the Lodge The 
blmds of die drawing-ioom wire dnwn bick now, wc filed m and 
stood about wluli Lids Muriel shook h mds with us oik bv oni Her 
neck was still unbent, he' i)ts pmabh bold Shi spoke to each of us 
m her firm, unyieldmg voni, and her formula varied littk Sk said 
to mi ‘I should like ro thank you for jouiinc; us on this sad oicision 
I appreciate your sign of respect to nn hush ind’s memory I am pii- 
sonally gratiful foi your kindmss durmg his lilniss My diughtir nid 
I an going to my brothii, and om pnsint intention is to stiy diitc in 
our house Wc miv be pivui? i visit to ( nubndge next ye u, and 1 
hope you will be iblc to \isu us ’ 

Ro> and I walked iwiy togitlnr 
*Pooi dung,’ k said oditlv 

He went bock to the Lodge to see tin in rhiough anothei night At 
last Lady MuntI brol e dow u I di J1 in \ c r su him igain, she i m d 
M shall never s^ kin igam hi tk diawmg-tooni where she had 
bidden us good>b\ ISO form dh that wild, animal cry burst out ind 
dicn dk, uipt pissiomtely in Roy s urns until sk wis worn out 
hor hours |oan left tlum tovethcr H( i own fuititude still kept liet 
trum kmg another di ig on Roy Sht reniuued stuinch, trsing to 
kip hun with her mother Yet that mght words were tiembhng on 
her lips, she emie to the edge of kuem * him to love her foi ever oi 
tellmg luni how sk hungeied for lum to niiny ki Sk did not 
spoik 
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Kov was worlking ill tboiigh dii ^piiug m tin Vatican library, and 
tbu moved on to Berlin I onl) saw Inni tor a few horns on fais way 
thtough London, but I heard that he was meeting Joan He had not 
iiiLimaned her ui hu letters to me, winch were diortcr and more 
stylired dun they used to be, though often ht up by stones of his 
acquamlonces in Rome When I met him, he was affectionate, but 
m diet high-spuitcd nor rev«.aliug f did not see him again until he 
n tnmed to England toi the sumim r is soon as he got back, wc were 
both asked down to Boscistle 

I lud twice visited Boscistle b) myselt, though not since Lady 
Muitel iiid loan hal gone to Iise tlieie lad) Boscasde hid invited 
UK so th It she could indulge in two pleasures - tell stones of love 
ad urs, and n ig me subds into bi mg successful as quickly as might be. 
She had an idanianttne will fot sueee >s, and imong the Boscasdcsdic 
had found no chana to ust it So I ume in for it all She was resolved 
th It I should not leave It tool ite Shi ipptoved the scope of my am- 
bitions but dionglit I was tikiniv too many risks She counted on me 
to e irve out soinetlung re alizibli witbm the next three years She was 
sire istu, dattering, insidious, and shrewd Site even invited emmeot 
law sets, whom she h id known through hec fathei , elown to Boscasde 
so that I could talk to them 

Smci. die Royees amved it du house 1 had had no word from her 
or them It was |une wfa^n she wiote to say thit Roy was going 
sti aight there she added, the claws just pe rce ptiblc be»c.ath the vtelvrt* 
*I hope this will be aueptable to out dear Joan It is pleasant to thhik 
that It will be almost i Eunilv parts ’ 

1 anived in Camelford on a hot nndsummet afternoon A Boscastle 
car met me, and we drove down the valley From the lowu road, as it 
came n>und by the sea, one got i dramatic view of die house, ‘our 
house*, ‘Bossy’ Itself 

ft stood on die hill, a gre it pilastercd dasncal front, widi stepped 
tenaecs leading op from the lawns. When I first wait, I was alttde 
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surprised that not a stone had been put there earlier than the eigh- 
teenth century: but the story explained it all. 

Like good whig aristocrats with an eye to the main chance, the 
Boscasdes had taken a step up after 1688. They had been barons for 
the last two centuries: now they managed to become carls. At the 
same time - it may not have been a coincidence - they captured a 
great heiress by marriage. Suiubly equipped with an earldom and 
with money, it was time to think about the house. And so tlicy in- 
dulged in the eighteenth-century passion for palatial building. 

The previous house, the Tudor Boscastle, had lurked in the valley. 
The domestic engineers could now supply them with water if they 
built on the lull. With a firm eighteenth-century confidence that what 
was modem was best, they tore the Tudor house down to its founda- 
tions. They had not the slightest feeling for the past - like most people 
in a vigorous, expanding age. They Avere determined to have tlic 
latest thing. And they did it in the most extravagant manner, like a 
good many other Ctcorgian grandees. They built a pahicc, big enough 
for the head of one of the small Europc:m states, llicy fiirnishcd it in 
the high cigliteenth-century manner. They had ceilings painted by 
Kent. They had whole scheme, inside and out, vetted by Lord 
Burlington, the amiter of architectural taste. 

They impoverished the flunily £ot generations: but they had a cer- 
tain reward. It was a grand and handsome house, far finer than the 
Tudor one they had destroyed. It impressed one still as being on the 
loftiest scale. It also impressed one, 1 thought as I went from my bed- 
room to a bathroom after tea, as being grandiosely uncomfortable. 
There were thirty yards of corridors before I got to my bathroom : 
and the bathroom itself, wliich had been installed in the ninetecjith 
century, was of preposterous size and struck cold as a vault. There 
were also great stretches of corridor between die kitchens and the 
dining-rooms, and no dish ever arrived quite warm. 

I discovered one piece of news before I had been in the house nn 
hour. Lord Boscasde had in his gift several of the livings round rlie 
countryside; one of these had recently fallen vacant, and Poy had per- 
suaded him to give it to Ralph Udal. So far as I could gather, Roy had 
sent letter after letter to Lord Boscastle, offered to return from Berlin 
to describe Udal, invoked both Joan and her mother to speak for him. 
He was always importunate when begging a favour for someone else. 
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Lord Boicastle had gtvm way, saymg diat dme feUowi were mudi 
of a imicJuicss and Udal was now vicat of a small parish, whidi uh* 
eluded the house of Boscasdc itself His church and vicarage were a 
mile or two along die coast 

1 walked there before dinner, thinking that I might find Roy; but 
Udal was alone m the vicarage, although Roy had called diat moni:* 
mg Udal brought nu. a gl tss of sheiry on to the lawn, h was a long 
time since we had last met, but he grect>sl me with cordiality and 
with his easy, unpnckly, almost impersonal good nature. He had 
altcud very little in appearance, the hair was turning grey over his 
cars, but since he wis twenty five he iiad looked a man m a tranquil 
and indefinite imddU agi He was in shirtsleeves, and looked power- 
fill, sunburnt, and health) He drank his sherr), and smiled at me, 
wnth Ins eyes narrowt d by mteiest ind content 

‘How do vou dunk Roy is’’ he said easily, gomg bad: to my ques- 
tion about Roy’s visit 

‘How do you’’ 

‘You see much inoi< oi bun than 1 do,' snd Udal, also stoae- 
w tiling 

* Not since he’s been abroad,’ 1 said 

‘ Well,’ said Udd, after a pause, ‘ I don’t thmk he is to be envied ’ 

He looked at ini with his h/y kindness ‘lo tell you the truth, 
I hot, I didn’t dunk he was to be ensni d the first time 1 set eyes on 
luin It was the schol irslup cxamuiatton I saw him outside the ha^ 
I s nd to myself “thii hd will be too good foi you But he’s gomg to 
li t I. 1 rough tuns ” 

He smiled, and idded ‘It see ms to me diat I wasn’t fir wrrong.’ 

fie asked me about Roy ’s profession il future I said that everything 
must come to him the university (ould not help creotmg a special 
readership or chan for him within thrs\. or tour years 

Udal nodded his held 

‘He’s vmy tilented,’ he sud ‘Yet you know, Eliot, sometunes 
I think It would hue bcc better if he Had chosen a diluent 
life 

’Such as’’ 

‘He might have done better to join mv trade. He might have (bund 
dungs easier if he’d become a pnest ’ Suddenly Udal smiled at me. 
‘ You’ve always disliked my hanging round, m case he was going to 
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surrender, haven’t yon? 1 thot^t it was the least I conld do for faiin, 
jint to wait in the dips, so to speak.’ 

I asked him how much Roy had talked to him about £uth. He said, 
with calm honesty, very little : was there really much to say? Roy had 
not been lookmg &r an aigmucnt. Whichcvci side he emerged, be 
had to live his ways towards it. 

Udal went on: 

‘Sometimes I wonder whethei he would have found it lasiet - if 
he’d actually lived a diiferent life. 1 mean with women.’ 

‘It would have been harder without them,' I said. 

*I wonder,’ said Udal. ‘Then’s much nonsense talked on these 
matters, you know. I’m trying to be guided by what Tve seen. And 
some of the calmest and happiest people I’ve sec'n, Bliot, have led 
completely “frustrated” lives. And some of the people I’ve seen who 
always seem sexually starved - thet ’re people who spend then whole 
timehoppuiginaiidotitofbed. lifeisviiyodd ’ * 

Wc talked about some acquaintances, thin about Roy agani Ldai 
said: 

‘Well, we shall ncvei know.’ Ihcni hi snulcd ‘Ilut I tan give him 
one bit of rehef anyhow. Now I’vt not tins job, I don’t see an) p.a- 
ticular reason why I should havi to boriow any more moiic) fioin 
him. It will save him quite a bit ’ 

llaughcd, but I was put od i tiled to t\amine why Prom .uiyune 
else, 1 shotild have foiuid that sluuneUss candotu cndi armg Lake Ko) , 
T did not muid his shding out of duties he did not like. I did not mind, 
m &ct I admired, lus eonhdaise ui his own fust-hand expiiicnii.. 1 
did not mind his pleasure, quite obvious although he was so settled, in 
an hour of scabrous gossip. They weie all p.iits of an unusuil man, 
svho had gone a different wa) from most of oui acquaintances. 

Yet I was on edge m lus company. Ko\ had once accused me of dis- 
liking farni. As wc talked that aftc*moon, 1 felt that was not precisely 
true. I did not dislike him, I found him interesting and warm - but I 
should be glad to leave hun, 1 found his prc'scnce a strain. 1 could not 
deSne it further. Was it that he took everything th.tt hiqipeiud to hun 
too mudi as his by ngbt? 11c had slid ihiongh life comfortably, with- 
out pam, without muen sclf-qiiestioiung: did I feel he ought to be 
moie thankful for bs luck? I^d he accept his own nature too ac- 
qaiescendy? His idleness, his lack of conscience, his amiable borrow- 
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ing - be to(^ dbem realistically, widiout protest, wiiii vdiat seetned to 
me an overHndu^ent {deasorc. He loo^ at hims^ was not dis* 
satisfied, and never kicked agauist the pricks. 

It was strange. Hioogh I was not comfortable with him, he seemed 
pec&cdy so witii me. He told me of how he proposed to atheist his 
lifi:, now that at last he had arrived at a decent stopping place. 

He intended to devote Stmday and one other day a we^ to his 
paiisli : threedays a week to his own brand of biographicalscholacship; 
one day to diccr physical relaxation, mowing his lawn, amb lin g 
round the lulls, sitting bv the sea: which would leave one day ‘for 
serious purposes’. 1 was curious about the ‘serious purposes’, and 
Udal snuled. But he was neither diffident nor coy. He meant to spend 
this one day a week in preparhtg himself for the mystical content- 
plation. One day a week for spiritual knowlct^: it sounded fin- 
tastically business-like. I said as much, and Udal smiled indififeroitly. 

‘I told Roy about tt.’ he said. ‘It’s the only time I’ve ever shocked 
him.’ 

It struck me as so odd that I spoke to Roy ssdicn wc met in the 
umcr drawmg-coom before dinner, 1 said that 1 had heard Udal’s 
time-table. 

‘It’s dreadful,’ said Roy. ‘It nukes everything nice and hygienic, 
doesn’t it/’ He was speaking with a dash of mockery, with hurt and 
bitter feeling. He shrugged his diouldcrs, and said: 

‘Oh, he may as well Ixj left to it.’ 

Just dicu Lady Muriel entered and caught die phrase. She gave me 
a formal, perfunctory greeting : then she turned to Roy and demanded 
to know whom he was discussiiig. Her solid arms were folded over 
her black: drcs.s, as I had seen them in the Lodge: my last glimpse of 
her after the ftiueral, when she kept erect only by courage and train- 
ing, was swept aside: she was formidable and active again. Yet I fob 
she depended more on Roy than ever. 

Roy put his preoccupations behind him,, and talked %lidy of 
Udal. ‘You niiut remember him, Lady Mu. You’ll like him.* He 
added: ‘You’ll approve of him too. He doesn’t stay at mtpeosive 
hotels.’ 

Lady Muriel did not take die reference, but she coiitmued to talk 
of Udal as we sat at dinner in the 'painted room’. The table was a 
vast drcle, under die painted Italianatc ceiling, and there were tmly 
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in of Of tpmd rouod tt, dio Boscaitlei, Lady Munel and Joan, Roy 

andL 

Lady MonclN boom seemed the natural sway to speak across such 
spaces. 

*I coimder,’ die told her brodier, *that you diould support die new 
vicar.* 

Lord Boscastle was drinking Ins soup 1 be butlci was uqieniiient- 
mg widi some device for roheatmg it m the irtual duung-toom, but 
* was sail lather cold. 

‘'What are you trying to get mt to do now, Muriel^’ he *<aid 
crossly. 

'I consider that you should attend sei via* occasionalls * She looked 
aoeusmgly at her sister-inrlaw ‘I have always regarded going to srr- 
vioe as one of the rtspoimbilitiLs of om posiaon 1 am sorry to see 
that it has not been kept up ’ 

*I lefiise to bejockeved mto doing anvthmg of t^c kind,’ stid Loid 
Boscastle widi irntauon Igutssodthat, is Lidy Munel rccoveud her 
energies, he was not bemg left undisturbed *I did not objea to put- 
tmg tbs fidlow m to obl^e Roy But I strongly object if Munel uses 
the fdlow to )o^ey mt. with I don’t propose to attend ceremonies 
wsdi which I haven’t the slightest sympathy. I don't see what good it 
docs me or anyone else 

'It was different for vou m college, Munel,’ said Lady Boseisde 
gently. ‘You had to lonsidcr odier people’s opimons, didn’t you?’ 

‘I r^arded it as the proper thmg to do,’ said Lady Munel, her neck 
stiff with fury. ^ could dunk of no retort pumsbug enough for her 
nster-in-law, and so pounded on at Lord Boscasdi. '1 shoidd like to 
remind you, Hugh, that the Budes have never missed a Sunday ser- 
vice smee they came mto the ade ’ 

The Budes were the nearest aristocratic neighbours, whom even 
Lord Boscasde could not pretend were social infcnors. But that night, 
pleased by bs wife’s counter-attack, he reverted to bs manner of 
judicial consideraaon, elaborate, apparuitly ttntaavc and tired, m 
lealtty fiill of triumphant contempt. 

‘Ah yes, the Budes I forgot you knew them, MuneL I suppose you 
Oust have done before you went off to your vanous new circles Yes, 
the Bodes * His voice trailed oredly away. ‘I should have though 
they were somewhat rusne, shouldn’t you have 
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Revived) Lord Boscastle |>rocecded to dispose of UdaL 

'1 wish someone would tell him)* be said in his dismissive tone, 
"not to give the appearance of blessing me from sudi an enormous 
height.* 

"Hc*s a very big man,* said Roy, defending Udal out of habit 

"I’nj a rather short one,* said Lord Boscastle promptly. "And I 
strongly object to being condescended to from an enormous height.* 

Jhit, despite the faunliar repartees, there was tension through the 
party that night. 

One source was Joan: foi she sat, speaking very little, sometimes, 
when the rest of us were talking, letting her gaze rest broodingly on 
Roy. There was violence, reproach, a si'cret between them. Roy was 
subdued, as the Boscasrles had never seen him, although he put in a 
word wlien Lady Muriel was aiusing too much friction. 

hveii if Roy and Joan lud been in harmony, however, there would 
still have bc(‘ii frayed nerves that night. For the other source of ten- 
sion was pobtical. At Boscastle, when 1 first stayed there, people 
differed about political tilings without much heat. There was no 
d iiigcr of a rift if a political argument sprang up. But it was now the 
summer of 1938, and on both sides we were feeling with the force of 
a personal emotion. The divisions were sharp: the half-tones were 
vanishing; in college it was 8 6 for Chainbcrlain and appeasement; 
here it was 3-3. On the t 1 i nviberlain side were Lord Boscastle, Lady 
Muriel, and Ro) . On the otlier side (which in college were called 
"warmongers’, "Churchill men’, or ‘Bolsheviks’) were lady Bos- 
castle, Joan, and I. 

Roy’s long ambivalence had ended, and he and I were in opposite 
ramps. 

Bitterness flared up in a second. Lady Muriel favoured a temporary 
censorship of the Press. I disagreed with lici. In those days I did not 
find It easy to hold my tongue. 

‘Really, Mr Eliot,’ she said, T am only «inxious to remove the 
causes of war.’ 

‘I’m anxious,’ 1 said, "not to lose every fi 4 cnd we have in the wotlcL 
And then stagger into a war which we .shall duly lose.* 

"I’m afraid I think that’s a dangerous attitude,* said Lord Boscastle. 

"It*s an attitude which apjxrars to be prevalent among professional 
people. Mr Eliot’s attitude is Ciirly common among professional 
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people, isn*t it, Lady Muriel wab half-axigry, half-exultaat at 

having taken her revenge 

should think it very likely/ said Lady Boscasde, *I think I should 
expect It to be furly LOintnoii aiisoug thinking people ’ She raised her 
lorgnette. *Butit’s uisy to cvaggci K the mducncc of thinking people, 
sliouldn’t yon agree. Hugh^’ 

I ord Bom istlc did not t ist He u is OlU of humour I w is kss a\ i i- 
come than 1 used to U, but he w 1 1 vet conti tent lu trgiung vitli 
his wife And Ro) bml c lu 
*Do you likt thinking people 1 id) Host istle^ 

He was makinp pc ice but the v ofti ii sti iit I sp n ks h om e u h oth i , 
and Lady Bose istlc rcplud in het high siu istic \oio 
‘My deal Roy, 1 im too edd to mcjuu dll'- niudcm pis lot 
dumb oxtn * 

‘TheyVt sonn nines i v wise nd Rii\ 

‘I iciiKiiibcr dancing a ith imtnbtt ol bi iinle »s 's oiiii^ nic n v tth 
cauhdower ears/ siid 1 idj BosevitK I found rhtni ith* i n- 
enlightening A inodicun. of bi iins rtall> dots idd to a ni eh n m, 
you know Ha a i tint octnr*’< I ro you^ 

SIk wis a match foi him \\ htn h s i’* it liis liveliest, shi stiidiei^ 
hmi through ha loreiuttc and i ipped fits imschiel with ho ivoiv 
sarcasm. Of dl the women \\c kiuw he found lut tlu lurdtst to >t 
romid Thar night, with [oin sjUm u i1k tibU, lu v uild not p< i se- 
vere, he gave Lulv Boa istlc the '^mie 
But the rift was f oven d ova mdl ids Mniielbigui Asking einr- 
geticallv what we should do the follov me div We wtn 'till u 
dinner, tunc hung ova the gre it dinina^-iouu No one li id uiy ide is 
it seciiKd as though Lad\ Mui if 1 asked th a qiKstion e icb ii ght, anct 
each mght tluie wis i \\ sU of mptv t me di ui 

‘I consider/ said L ulv Muriel in nils, that s^dioulclhive ipuiiic* 
‘Why should we have \ pic me*'* said Loid Bose istlc wcaiily 
‘We always used to/ said I idv Mmicl 
*1 don’t icmembcr enjoy me om, lu sud 
T always chd/ said Ladv Muru I with finilitv 
Lord Boseistk looked to hu witt foi ud, but sht givt i slight 
snule 

*I can’t see any compellmg reason wh) wi shouldn’t have a pjoiic. 
Hugh ’ she said, as though «he dse> did not sc i any compelling ic ison 
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why we should. ‘Apparently yon must have liad a r^iiilar technique* 
Perhaps Muriel -* 

‘Certainly/ said Lady Muriel, and shouted loudly to the butlesr, 
who was a few feet away. ‘You remember the picnics we used to 
have, doii^t you, Jomdi?* The butler’s name was Jones. He had a re- 
fined but lugubrious face. ‘Yes, my lady/ he said, and I thought I 
caught a note of resignation. Lady Muriel made a series of executive 
decisions, like a stajfF major moving a battalion. Hope sounded in the 
butler’s voice only when he suggested tint it might rain. 

Lord Boscasrlc was having a bad evening. U'e did not stay long 
over port, for Roy only took one glass anti was so quiet that it left all 
t]\c work to me. When we went into the biggest of the drawing- 
roojiis (called simply the ‘sitting-room'; it was .a liuiidred feet long) 
Lt>rd Boseastlc received another blow. His wife ncv^cr played bridge, 
and he was relying on Joan to give Kim liis rubber. He asked whcAer 
she was ready for a game, with an eager expectant air: at last he was 
in sight of a little fun. 

M’lii sorry, Unde. I can't/ said Joan. ‘I've promised to go for a 
walk with Rov.* 

She said it flatly, unhappily, and with finality. 

Lord Boscastlc sulked : there was no other word for it. He stayed in 
the room for a few minutes, complaining that it did not seem much 
to ask, a g.anic of cards after dinner. People were willing to arrai^e 
piaiics, which he detested, but no one ever exerted themselves to pro- 
duce a four at bridge. He supposed that he would be reduced to 
inviting the doctor next. 

Tliat w^as the limit of degradation he imagined that night. In a few 
minutes, he took a volume from Iiis collection of eighteenth-century 
memoirs and went off sulkily to bed. 

Roy and Joan went out ininicdialely afterwards, and Lady Bos- 
castlc, Lady Muriel, and I were left alone in tlic ‘sitting-room’. It was 
dear that Lady Boscastlc wanted to talk to me. She made it crystal 
clear : but Lady Muriel did not notice. Instead, she brought out a scries 
of improvements wliidi Lady Boscastlc should adopt in her regime 
for the house. 

Lady Boscastlc could not move up to her own suite, for that meant 
calling her maid to help her. hi all this gigantic mansitm, she could 
not speak a word to me in private. It seemed very comic. 
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At Ust she msuiuatcd some doubts about the orders for the next 
dayN picnic Lady Muriel rebuffed them, but wis shaken enough to 
agree that she should confer with the butler ‘In ) our study, my de 11/ 
said Lad^ Boscastlc gently, and ver\ fiiiiily ‘You see, you will have 
plenty of paper there * 

Lady Muriel walked out, business-like iiid erect 
‘Our dev Muriels stunmi used to be peifeetly 1114 xh at able ’ 
Lidv Boseasile’s eses were ven bright belxnid liei lon,iutU ‘She his 
changed reni irk ibly little 
^hc went on 

‘Lewis m\ dt u bo\, I w iiited to nlk 10 you i bttlc ibout Hi ni- 
pfaiey I think I should like \ OUT idviee 

Humphics wts the Bo^eastles son whom ! bid met it Monte 
Carlo, lie was i wild vHeiiun te lid eltsei \ioJent-teinptr d '■est- 
lessH lookuig tor eifted juople 10 rt sp4 < i 
‘^U Iuj hieiuls’ Slid Licb H ist istle seem t 1 be siiuniiuK pu- 
eious Tin not spunlK lonnincd '*boiu ihi Tv ^nown plcnt ol 
precious younit nien who beenne fvtuni h sitisfjcrois ifr w i»ds 
She smiled ‘But I hoiild ' rehevid il he how d 11 v icn ol a 
vocition 

She talked with cool dituluiKiit iboiu ’ur on It 1 is betlei foi 
lum to do something In would dissipite himselt w i> if he )u l 
settled do\ 11 fo '•uuecu his tali r I hen days were om 1 1 end Bos 
tistle wis not willing lo lieept u pr lernd tint Ins s<»n slieaild w nl 
about IS he hims Ir lud do le but Lord Be><^e istle s icsj onse to uiy 
change w is to betonie inoie c>bstui le Inste d tikin^^ i hind m 
busiiu ss, he plunged lumsc If into In ^01 gi oiis ind pi olift i itiii} snob- 
bciv Thete wa< nniginitnn ind seli-f'pr sion in his arrog n<< It 
WIS his vt but ills on would m vet be ibli to tops him 
Lady Bose istle isked me to tile up Hunipluty 
‘He wdl do the t liking if you sit about * she slid * rlut is one of 
yourqudities, my deal ben Do w h it \ou can, won^'\ou^ I shouldn’t 
like him to go off the nils too fu He would al wavs hive his ownidis- 
tmction, you know, wdiateser lu did But it would distiess his father 
so much There are very strong bonds between them. These Bcvill 
men are tcally verv unrestrained ’ 

Lady Boscastlc ga\e i delicate and malicious smile She had an m- 
dulgciit amused contempt for men whose emotions enslaved them 
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There was a cat-like sohtarmess about htz, whuh inemt sbe could dis- 
mi lest hirself from those who idortd her That nighty while every- 
one else 111 the party was bored oi striiiud, she wis bnght-eved, 
mocking. CTiucdh enjO)mg herself Uti coiieerii ibont her son did 
not depress her Shi w md ii m\\ ind talked instiad of Roy ind 
[oin for now in hci insalid )t us obsavinploM iff urs was whit 
fnvi hii mostd li^lu 

^lu h'd of couisc no d nibt of then iditiou Hi* eyes were too 
exp riencK* to nuss ly rlntn^ so y Uent 1 1 1 >a he w is offinded bc- 
ems loinniuU it too patent I idy Host istl hid i fastidious sensi of 
piopei leseive eM eoiir m d ir boy n is a greit pleasure to 
bn idish i lover, isii t it^ Pir ituluH wluii one Ins been rather un- 
eonipetid foi Otli iwis it s ined to li i only what one would 
expi^ct She w \ not used L > pissii f jidrenum xiept on points of 
ctK]i ette and t iste ^nd sbe c on i dt d th it Ro) \ ould pass She h id 
n vei heistJf found Iiun piofoiindK jmjxrth / t I thought thit 
iii^lit tint 1 could see the le ist n She w is susp nous lint much of his 
uinotioinl lih hid nothiiij; to do 'Vifh love Sht diviin d thit, if she 
Inu belli yoiuur he uotild Inve snul d iiid inide love - but there 
Wen depths he could not Ime tesiuhed She would h verisentcdit 
then and sli nsinted it now She w iiued men whose whol emo- 
tion jliesouiees illotwhosc po vei uid nn^mation could be tlirowii 
into g ill uitrv uid dll chilli in’ ind luipli of love 
She would h ive I ept hiia at i clist uu e but she idnutled th it other 
woiiun waiild hiv chisi \ him Her niee^. w is shc’vnna: r isonable 
lisu j^sloi h nil It, I idv Hoscisth had i pityiiy affection 
Sbe speCLil Jted on \ hit w li ippeiung th it niedit ‘ I hi i e s thi mdei 
in the ill,’ sill Slid ShcIooK 1 il m inquuii 
1 1 now nothuu^ i s ud 

Of course, hi s bii ikiiij; iw i\ sud I idv Bo casd Ihat |umps 
to the eye And its making her insrt iiilituii d ivery mmuti No 
doubt she fi els obliQ;i d to put ill he r e n ds on the t ibli Poor Joan, she 
would do that She s t ithi i iinobhqiie 
Lidy Boscistlt went on 

‘And he fcch uismely niitible intui iIK Tfs v r^ odd, my dear 
liwjs how being loved bungs out tin se>ist n eonpintively 
amiable people One sees these worrh) creatures J) ng at oik’s feet 
and piotesting then supii me devotion And it s i gre \t stram to treat 
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The dimmer of Hope 

even moderate ovtlity. 1 doubt wheiber anyone is nice 
enough to receive absolutely dc&nccless love 
*Lovc afiairs/ said Lady Boscistle, ‘aic not mtnginng unless both 
of you have a second string Never go love-making, my deal bov, 
unless you have someone to fill back upon m case of aeadents 1 re- 
member - ahl I've told )ou dread) ’ She smded with a iiminisccpii, 
afhctionatc, sub-vid, ind unused ‘Hut our denr Joan would ncvci 
eqmp herself with a reserve She ’ll never be rti%i She s lather un- 
d^ious foi this pastunt ’ 

‘It's a pity,’ I said 

‘Poor )oan ’ Him w is c oiitt lupt, pits, triumph ui Ladv Boseastle s 
tone ‘Of course it’s she wlio > tiken him out tonight it’s die who 
wants to get thmgs straight You ^aw tint, ot course She bismsistiii 
on mettnig hnn titer (hnnci toiught 1 suppo>i «hi s niakuig i set iie 
at this minute She coiddn’t ss ut uioth< r dn btiou hivmg it otit i 
expect that is how she welcomed Mtslei Rov this moiutng Pooi 
Joan she ought to know it’s f itd If i lose iHut lias come to ihi 
pomt when one net ds to ge t thmgs str light, thcai ’ - she smded at me 
‘it’s time to thmk a little abi ut the next.' 



f ]| \PT»R ^3 

ACiymtlu 

r HI iKxi div IS fine, ina the looi i nf Hose isiU stood loft) mi 
aes rt(d in the sun hiiK I lud bte ikf t ilone in rli parlour, which 
w IS ih( iiiuet of rh( punted looin bn on die south side of the 
housi, iw i\ from the si \ 1 lie liosi istles bn ikf isUci in tl iir rooms, 
md time w is no sitpi o\ )o m o Ro\ L id's Muni 1 h id been up two 
houi s be for uid \v s so I j n h * i d fi >ni whi pc re d nu ss i^es wlm h 
i (ootinii ki pt briniTini to iiu buiU i i snim» Jiei tiinl oide is for the 
pmii 

Mil pipe! hid no* \ t an\ d, ind I diiiiK im tei watehiiipthe 
motes dniie n i be iin of sun biiu It \\ is i wnm iiiishwd shinimer- 
111' me mm 4; 

1 hi butlei ( 1 ue ind spoki to nn his tone w is hushed, but not at 
ill si ep^ 11 loe>k dlnr»ss(d ind ov( iburdt n d 

llei lic 1 \sliij SI lids 111 1 eoi pi iiient i mil nks \oii to iiiike 
\ >ui own w ly *o tli pmne sit dunn ' the inomni^ 

I Imeii i inv idi i where tlu site i I snd 
1 llimk 1 c in shin on sn fion th tom nirinee hi just inside 
tlu JjlOlilids nil U tl e W ill j»OvS lu ilest to til l l ’ 

Miisuli tlu intis \\ r hum inn f leini insiic the t^rouiids''' 
Yi s, sir lie 1 1 1 In ship s pi 1 1 s ]i iv us Ixeii msidi the grouiieis 
It 111 iki s it iiiipossibl for till puts to Iv obse i v i d * 

! \\ dkid into the vilhpe to bu onu n^aie ttes At tlu shop I ovti- 
lie dsoincuossi| iboiU the lewvicn Appiuntly i \ oiinj ' 1 idy luid 
iriived the light b fore il eii e'f the hotels She h d gone to the 
Mcuig tbu luonimo; Iliei were wondeiimr suspiciousK whether 
he inteiieled te ^et iiiurud 

On m\ WIN to till siti 1 woiidiiid e isinll) toimselfwhoitniight 
be The thought of Rosduid crossid nn mind, ind thin I dismissed 
It * vunt into the grounds through the side gitcs which opaicd on to 
the clifl ro id lowii thiomdi the \ die \ 1 \ the brook It w is not liai d 
to tmd the siti , foi it w is in liked In 1 irgi Ladv Miuiil, who 
w <s ahead) Sitting beside it on i shooting stick, looked is isolated is 
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Amundsen at the South Pole The ground beside, her was arrayed with 
plates, glasses, dishes, siphonv, bottles of wine She called out to me 
with unexpected gcniility 

^Good monung You’ic tlu ♦list Tm ghd to su someone put m 
an appcaiancc We eonklii’t hivi beiii lurkur in the wcithei, <.oiild 
we^* 

From the sjt< thei ( w s no \ , i \ct pt tor th brook uid trt c ^ md 

wall, iinliss one lookul noith there one got t mu'iiifireiit sight ol 
the house of Boscistk th el i sk i) hont tboir i nile i\\ iv took in 
tht wht)lc forij;Toimd It wis i crow iii;^ stiokc 1 thought, to hi\c 
chosen a site with tint puheuiu \kw 

But Lady Munt J w i« on holiday 

'I con«idcr thit dl the ai r nigemcnts ne in )i ind " she s iiJ Perh ps 
you would likt lUc to slu \\ ^oi soni tlnn/« 

She led me up «»oiiii itetv in th v dJ whieh brought us to i sin ill 
plateau From tin pJitc lu wed uiib* re<l dow n a< rt^the r 'iid ovtt to 
1 headland Be*ow tlu lieidhid the s i ^ is sliimb ** usk rollinor 
against the difl lb i was \ nolk’* spunn Inn^ing tie dirl xk 
and farther ou* the v ui li\ i tumlurent oiLiii in rht wmn inisiv 
morning 

‘We used u 1 ivr p c lies * t**L in rht >ld dns snd i idi Murid 
*Be4ori Idieidcdit \ suiiiueewn to go oumA onr o^round 

She looKt d tt wirds th< mnisionoi *t trll It i ovecPui tf» tt ti 
reposm^ch t thtlovn fruj^hi th lotiv with iK sun I hind it She 
was isiinrtieuhce iNe\ i 

‘WeVf lutk’v *oln\t sufInntM Iknrd) llun du did inmnn 
tosi\ Ihivc dw A Ken h 1 ' foiuh ust 

She tried to triu tli toisr-luu loi nu but it ww hidden i iUt 
mist 

‘Well ’ she Slid briskly n i moniiiit * must be e< ttmp bu k ro 
our plane Alltli in necnt.uts iit ii older ^fiourst iJiavt nt\er 
found It diflicult to iinkt in m t mein 1 did n m find thr m i ksome 
in the I odg I have toniid it sti me* noi to liw to in ike fhem smee 
mv husband^ deith ' 

She missed them, of rour ''iid she v ns Inppy rhit nommg 

We had begun to Irairc the h idland, with Lndy Muriel telling me 
of how she used to climh the roeks Avhin she was a girl Ihcn, in the 
distanu along the road, I saw i womui walkmg 1 thought 1 rec<^- 
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A Cry hi the Euening 

m7^ the walk. It was not stately, it was not poised, it was hurried, 
quick-footed, and loose. As she caine nearer, 1 saw that I was ng^t. 
It was Rosaluid. She was wearmg a very smart tweed suit, much too 
smart by the Boscastles* standards And she was twirling a stick. 

I hoped that she might not notice us But she looked up, started, 
broke into \ smile opcn-eycd, ill-uscxl, pithctic, and brazen. She gave 
a thccriul, dchmt wave I wa\td bick Lidy Miiticl did not stir a 
tuuscle. 

Wile'll wo saw Rosilmd’s birk, I idv MtincI inquired, in an 
onimoiu toiK 

Is thir ihi >onng woniui %\b i iwd to thiow her cap so abomiD- 
abl) at Ro) 

‘V ‘s/ I Slid 

‘ Wint IS sli* hen 

‘*sL I^ n inend of Rilph Ud'l\/ 1 sud. ‘Shi must be visiting lum.* 
1 it in)s*.lf I ( onld ilunk <'l no utlicr expl'^u itioa So fir I knew, she 
hid given up the pirsnit ol Ro\ hi iiiv cise, she could not have 
known tint he w v >tning it BohisiIo thit week. It was a singular 
coitu idena 

‘Reilly, sud I idv Muiiil Hci nidioiption nioimtcd. She was no 
Inrgi r genial to int ’ So now >hc vn s heisi h is a cK rgyman*s wife, 
doc shc^ Mr I hot, 1 uudcrsniid tint th< lower classes are very lax 
with then cliildu'i) If ili it v^Miiig woman Ina h cn my daughter, she 
would hive ix*cn thr ishi d ’ 

She continued in hinic a> \\( nnde i»uj wa\ bick to the site It was 
too lar from the Jious/' for I ^d) Boscivfle to wilk, shi had been 
driven as fai as the patli would tak a ' ar, and supported the rest of 
the WM} b> hei imid I ord BosewrL w is silting there disconsohtdy, 
and (Otijpl lining ro Rov Roy hstcnc I politel), his iitc grsve It was 
die hi si tiTuc 1 hid seen Inin tint di\. ind I knew n > more than the 
night before 

Indy Muriel could not coiiiiiti hci disgust She gwe a virulent 
desctipnon of Rosdmd’s htest ouu igc 

‘You didn’t know she was coming, Roy, I assume’* 

‘No She hasn't written to me for i year/ siid Roy. 

‘I'm very glad to hew it,’ said I adv Munel, and burst out into fiiry 
at the picture of Rosalind w dkn^ ‘msolontlv ' past the walls of Boa- 
casde. 
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Roy said nothing I fancied there was a glmt - was it admiration^ - 
m his eye. 

hope this fellow Udal isn't going to be a nuisance/ said Lord 
Boscasde. "There's a great dcil U be said tor die celibacy oi the 
clergy But I don't sec why the \ oung woman shouldn’t look him up. 
I always felt you weie haid on her, Mutiel * 

‘Hard on her cried lad) Muiid ‘Why, she's nothing more nor 
less than a trollop ’ 

Soon after, Joan tame walking by the brook Her ditss \ is white 
and flowered, and gliinnicrtd in tin sunshine \s she cilltd out to us, 
m an even \oi<i, I \v is witthing hti clostl) SIh w is vciv pile She 
had schooled htrsclt not to do more than glinct it Roy Slit midt 
conver&ition witli hti uiiclt Slu w is i iTr)iiiir h(r%<l( with Inid 
control She hid il) liti in«>iljtr > inflcxibk stiisc of tkcoriun In 
public, one niii^t go (mi is tlu ti *h notliino h *d li ippuitd I low br wt 
slic was, 1 Uiougiu 0 . 

A file oi s<rvints c init d wn iroin the Jioust with hnnpirs, look 
mg like die portirs m de Siussun's isteiit oi S^onl Bhi»c ( old 
cluckeus wete bioueht out, lenuaes, pittics lul) Muriel jidhi-d us 
vigof ously to g< t to rtui liUK li M< mw^ulc L lely Bosi istK 's loririKlte* 
was directed toi s moment it |oiu, md then it Roy 

'1 dem’t lor the hie oi me s« i , ^ ad i )id B >si i tl irinr wisilully 
at the house, wli\ I should be dtijifc i out htn. AXluu 1 might bt 
eatmg in perfect com toil m mv iiousi 

It sounded i rcasesnabli 1 luicnt It sounded mi>K rt isonible th in it 
was Tor in thi henise should in faet hi\( been euuig i tepid ini 
mdiflercnt liineli, uisii id oi this delectable told out I idy Murul 
had bludgeoned the kiteheti into eiHeuney, wlmli lad) Boscistlc 
did not exert herstll to do I* w is the best meal 1 lemcmbered at 
Boscasde 

We ended with stnwbcrries uid moselle Lady Bose istle, who was 
eating less eich month, goi througli hei poruon 

‘It’s a fine taste, in) dear Miniel,* Jie siid ‘1 recall vivjdh the first 
time someone gave it me - 

I recognized that tone by nc w It meant that she was thinking of 
some admirei m the p ist I did not knovi^ how much Joan was listen- 
ing to her aunt • but she made herself put a decent face on it. 

After luneli. Lady Muriel wav not ready to let us rest. 
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‘Arditry/ she siid inexorably. Another file of servants i auie 
with targets, quivers, cases ol bows The targets wtre sot up and we 
shot through the sleepy afternoon Loid Boscastk was Piuly pnctised, 
iiid It was the kind of gaiiK to which Ro) and I ipphed ourselves I 
noticed I idy Boscastle witching the pi ly of muscle undcmeith Rev's 
shirt She kept an innri.sl in misculim grace I tliought siu was sur- 
prised to su how strong Ik w is 

Joan sliot with us for i tine Sli nid Rov spoke to cich other only 
ib>ut ih( guut, though omc, when ht iiu hrtd, she sud, withaflash 
of innotcncL, mtmiuy, forgcthilncss ‘ft nn n hive boi need oft that 
|oint Duln’f sou ltd Sn< w is spt ikmg ol the firs* finger of lus 
left hand, the top joint had gros^vn iskcw She w is not looking it lus 
hnid Sill kill \ ltb^ hcirt 

Lid> Host isrlc w is issisnd ic the t ir hi K n u i Foi tile rest of us, 
ua was bfoughi down h<nn fht ho ih, though lids Muriel mam- 
tuned tlu il fKMt spun bv b nlinj tun swn vitiiov r i spirit sto\c 
fold H s isfk »ul w though ‘Ysu to know by 

now Miifid thit I m ikj *^oo< 1 it rt i He diaiik i tup, and fdt that 
he hid served his stiiuin lor the d w So h too went ttwvards the 
hoiist hiving ^■aktii the jvicuUioij ol bookina jo-in foi bridge that 
night 

Sonic timi iftir, the t nir of i stiruJ to follow him I uly Munel 
hid tiptooud tlu dig, iiid V n c iirs inj n hoin ill tlu ] iriplKtndn 
ol tht mi ds was Ivft lor tin st'vuils Thi site looked oveierowdcd 
with crockerv we had left u behind when Ro\ uuliknlv ehdlenged 
nu to i last round with the I >w 

‘Inst two molt shots, I '^dv Mu Ik suJ Wi’ll eatdi )ou up ' 

JoanlirMtited is if she wire } ulkd buk to w mh Tl^n she walked 
iw i\ with hei motlier 

Roy uid 1 shot our airc^ws An wt went tow rds the targets to 
rctneve diem Roy said 

it’s ovi I with )oaii ind me 

‘1 wis afi ud so ' 

‘If she comes to you, tiy md help She m ly not conn She's dread- 
fully proud But if she doe please tr\ uid help Hxs face was angry, 
dark, and steamed ‘She liis so little confidttiee Ti) t verythmg you 
know.' 

I said that I would 
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*Tdl her fm useless/ he said *Tdii her lcan*t stand anyone £br long 
unless they’re as useless as I am Tell her Fm mad ’ 

He pludwed an airo^ from tiu. target* and spoke quiedy and 
dearly 

^ rhtrt’s one thing she inustn i bclicvc She musrn t thmk hhc*s not 
attriaive It matters to hci intolcubiy IcII lier any dung you like 
about iiK so long is she d( csii t tliiiik tint 
He wa^ tom ind ovtrc Ik \s is uniisuill; ruictnt about hts 
love afinrs tvin in out gu itcst intimicy he had told me littU But 
that aiternoon is ^ c w lk(d up tin vilh) Ik spoke with i bitter 
abandon Physicd pmion iikuu niiith to Joan more thin to any 
'Aomin he had I noun Unit she ^ound if igim she could not stop 
herscU bttoinng liirMi in 1 t\M ted Wi were <»cning close behind 
Join and htr mother ind he <.ou*d not say iiiorr But bclorr 
caught thvUJ up he siid t)ld b >v tlnn » not much left ’ 

It av ^s nil di\ btlor I spok to [oan She vias^iot a woman on 
whom on c '»uld intnuh \ np ths I he parts stictchcd on through 
empty diss Rov took 1 >m % alls uiih Tad) Muntl and I spent 
muchtiiiK by Lids B>rist! schur Sh had diagnosed thi state of 
her niece’s adair, and h id lost inurcsi in it *My d< ar boy the rnnd 
diniaxc^ of all love ift iirs ir^ too much the iiiit Now tlie os citurcs 
have a link in are > amlv At diiUKi tlv politic il quarrels bccime 
rough i wt tried t ^ shit ih in out but thu should not Jet us 
Then was only on unprevein iit is the dissdnggcdbv Roy and 1 
became steadily mot iceui Ue with the ’ )iu bow 
One night to s nd (he uid i>f the week T went fot a wdk alone 
after dinner I ehmbe 1 o i of the grounds nd up to the he idlind so is 
to w ateh the sun s< t ovi i the sc a It w i a elondicss night the western 
sks wisbli/mg and the hoM/on eh ir is i knik-cdgi 

As I stood th^re, 1 lieird s»ep» en th« grass Joan hid ilso come 
alone She g^zeJ at nu hei exjrcwion he ivy and yet open in the 
bright light 

"Lewis ’ she sud So luch kchng wdlf d up in the on word that 
I took a chance 

‘Join’ I said I\c vvanted to sa\ something to you Twelve 
moiidis ago Rioy told me I made things harder for him You ought 
to know the reason Ir was because I understood a little about 
him’ 
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A Cfy in the Evening 
'Why are you telling tnc this?* she cnecL 
‘It IS the same with you/ 

‘Are y'ou trying to comfort me?' 

She burst out. 

‘I wonder if it*s true. I don't know I don't know onythu^ now. 
Tve given up irvmg in understand/ 

* put my um round hoi, tnd it the Mucli die b«'gui to speaK ^ith 
inP nw 

‘I can’t give him up/ she slid ‘Soiiieumts I dunk 1 only exist so 

f >r IS I exist in his mind H lie d<»esu’i think me , then I fall to pieces. 

Ill It’s nothing of me any iihtc * 

‘Would It he bitter,’ 1 sud ‘ifhc v\cnr n\iv?’ 

* * 

‘No/ she cri^d, in an icccs^ ol few ‘You’n^ to tell him nothing. 
You’ic not to tell him to go lie must sta\ here My mother needs 
him toil know inns much sh< iiceds him/ 

It was trik, bm it w is i pu text by which )oan saved her pnde. For 
still she could not be ir lo K t hmi » m uf licr sight. 

Peril ips she knew that stu* had gi\cii la raclf away% for suddenly her 
lone eluiigcd She bvcmie inoiv wjtli i vuiltmci that I could feel 
shaking lui body. 

‘He’ll sny betaust she needs him’ sht said with fcrollty^ ‘He'll 
consider an\ thing sht v nils He ^ nit uid consider itc with her. So 
Ik is with esoryiMK t \tipt iiic Ih tteutd me tbomimbly. He’s 
b. Hived like a < id H< ^ trciud me wt'rst th.ui in\*>i}e 1 nnild have 
picked up ofl the struts. wonderful with cvtisone ind he’s 
iKiud nit hke > I id' 

She wa< ircmblnig and \ok^. sht»oV 

"I don't know liow I ^tood it/ she < ned ‘1 iskcd le<s than 'invonc m 
ihc world would have isled And ill I is this.’ 

I hen she c uight my h ind I he nu;cr left her as quickly as it had 
n«’en. She Ind flared from hiinecr into feroruy, md now bodi fell 
away from her, and her ton# was deep, teiidii, md ^-trong. 

‘ You know, I c win/ sht s ud, ‘I » ii/t fhmk of lum like that. It’s per- 
Iccilv tiut, he’s trcatul me abounnably, yet 1 can’t helfi thinking that 
lie’s really good I see lum w ith other people, and I tliink I iin nght to 
love him. I know he's done wicked things. I know he’s done wicked 
things to me. But they seem sv>mcone clse’s lank ’ 
llie &un had dipped now to the edge of the &ea. Her eyes glistened 
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ui the radiance; for the first tin>c that night, they were filmed widi 
tears Her voice was even. 

‘I wish I < ould belu vc,’ she said, ‘ hat he’ll be better off without me 
I might be able to console mvsdt it I bclicvc*d it. But I don’t How 
does he expect to manage? I’m sure lu’^ unhipput than -my humm 
soul. I can look .iftii him How do>s he expect to mmage, if he 
throws It iway?’ 

Sill crii'd out 

‘1 don’t tliuik he i>novs< wliii isill bciomi oi him ' 



PART IHRPt 


THE LASl A I TEMPT 


( HAPiiR 24. 

’1 WO Dimhi 

Aiif KlioscistU Inw hull otRm fo. luoiitlu lli alti red his plans 
ind 'ctuiiiLd 10 Ciinniny toi tlit •'uiiiiuir and autuinu, t heard 
ntmours diat hi \v is biluvint' ii. ui ' ildly tliui ever lu hi& life, but 
the diflctincc betwiui us m h u ii> lUipcst Wt ni t one day in Sep* 
toniber, wliui hi fiiw biik u the unii ot Munich It was a strange 
and painful aftcniiKsn We knew < ich other so well, at 1 glance we 
knew whu the other w is h ehne, ‘•Ivsiigh wire on opposite sides, 
we were mcoinpinbl'y elosei than with ui ally Yi t our words were 
limp, uid once or twite a harsh note se undid 

I talked about myself, on the rhinee of dt iwing a confidenre from 
him But he was mute He w is nnit< by inteuuoii, 1 knew He was 
keeping from nii some mnei ksoK) uid a vestige of hope*. He was 
secretive, hard, ind restless 

1 thought for the first tmi thit the sears were tondung him. His 
sniili was snll bnllimt, ind made him look vciy young. But the dark 
nights had at l-ist begun to leave their niaik Hu skui under his eyes 
was prematurely rough and stained md ihi comtt of his mouth 
were tight. His lace was hned less than most men’s at twenty-aght - 
but tt showed tlie wear of sadni ss If one met bun now as a stranger, 
one wcnild have guessed that he Ind beui unhappy. 7 he mould was 
shaped for the rest of his lifr . 

The to was another ehange whuh. 's I notieed with amusement, 
sometimes ruffled him It itiffled lum thi mornmg of out discovcncs 
about Bidwcll 

Roy bad come back to the eolhge in November and was working 
m Cambridge until the new year One Deicmba morning BidwdOl 
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woke me in the grey twilight with his iimi lable phrase ^That’s nine 
o’clock, sir ’ He pittucd soft-footed about my bedroom md sud, in 
his quiet sootlung bedside voice *Hr C alvei t sends his coiiiphnicnts, 
sir And he wonders if you would be kind enough to sup up iflci 
btcakfast He si\s he his something to show }ou, sir ’ 

The message brought buk more )oyou> davs when Rov suit his 
comphmuits’ two or tliree jaomin^s i week usual!) with semi in- 
vitation or piece of idviee ntuhed which Bidwcll dehvered is 
honest-faced, IS solemn is l\-e>ed is i Irene h i iiyoi pi esiding over 
1 wedding 

I went up to Ro> s lo iins inline dnte]} ifter brt ikf ist His sittmcj- 
rooin wis einptj the d< sks Gtlmted pink and piet n incl teiri eeitt i in 
the crcpuseular morning R >) i died fioin his btclrootn 

*BldwilI IS I devil We need fo slop him 

He was st Hiding in Iron! >1 Ins miin i bnislung ITi’^ Inir It wis 
dicn I nolle ed tint he w is tikiiig son e e in iboiit i* lbs Ji ir wis 
geiingbick quiekl) it the teinjl s nioii quiekl) thin I hid u ili/eci 
suiec he mmiged te> disguise n 

‘Still vnn Ijeacd Auii t v u j^etting too old foi vinitv ^ I w 
exldly < omforte J to set luin U i I hi fiee in d e mirn i w vs s d md 
gtave Vet somehow it breni^lit him tt i irrh to >k ilie edge fioin in) 
forebodings, to w itth him seiionsl) pitoeeiipied about going biid 

‘Nothing will Slop It ud Rev Ih women w»ll soon lx sa)ing 
“Roy, )oii re bild ^nd I shill hive t > point i hit lewei d >wn iiid 
tdl them ‘ Yes but don t > mi i ili/c tint I v gst nice mulligent 
eves?”’ 

Then he turned ruiud 

‘But it s Bidwell vse need to nlk iboui He s i devil 

Roy had now been bick in his reaoiiis foi i fortnight During that 
time, he* hid made i list of objufs which so tai is he rtincmbr'icd 
had disappeared during Ins months ibioacl The list wis lon^ tiid 
vanegated It included two gowns several bottles of spirits, a put eif 
silver candlesticks most of his hmdkei chiefs, and scvciil of his 
smartest ties 

I was amused Oui rcl i ions with Bidwell hid been cunoiis for i 
long while pist Wc had known thit hi w is rnildl) dishonest Theie 
was 1 narrow tnu between whit i college servant could rcgiid by 
tradition as Ins perquisites and w hat his faiigers should not touch We 
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ha<} knoM/ti for years tint Bidwd! crowd tint line Any food left over 
from parttcs, half-eiiiptv bottles those were legitimate ‘perks* But 
Bidwell did not content himself with tlieni He took a kind of tithe 
on most of the food md drink we ordered Nc iilu i of us hid minded 
much I «hut my eyes to it tluon^h sluu net^ligeiia and dtsinclini- 
turn to be bother d Ro'\ \/i nothintr hi t s x ire less, md had ni idt 
one shirp protest But we sue neither ot us unde to persist m con- 
tinuous 11 im^ine 

We hippcmd to be vtr\ 1 n I >f Bidw II He w is i ehirieter, sly, 
pe isint-wise iplionslic He hid i \wid pietur of hiniseli as a con- 
fidential gentlemen’s sen mt nd icteel up to it with us He luvcd 
putting on his dr s suit md w ntin^ t >nr big dinatr pirues He 
loved w ikiiiv, us up with t tr nu e ire iftci he had round the glasses 
ol i h wj inj t He Kneel bemc diseieel md em ^.eihng out move 
meiits 1 h ipe I h ive u t d iiu w re u si I use el to s w itli a know- 
1 Ink We did not niiid hi bt iii^, li we vnu j rep ire d to put 
up w th some mild dislu)ne>t\ w felt h Ided us tso much to gei 
bes nd idcc ntlriendh hnnt 

Ren w irked him InrcKi thm f d d I iit w weie both indulge it 
md tipped him * iMslilv E leh e f usln I i suppiessed h liefthit he w is 
Bidw 11s fnountc Oui gi sts it eiiinui puiies si mg thit wise, 
ruble uiid fhentnnj fue t )ld us liens iiueh th > ein led our hiek in 
Bidwell All in ill we th >ueiu e utselves that we weie lucky 
I was h If shocked Jiiif iinusiel to hear of Ins depredmons u 
Rovs expen e J w is still c mheleiit tint hi woiJd not tri it me iny- 
ihing like IS b idly we hid liwusbeen mspci ll\ iimablefrrms 
‘You liiveu t iiiiKh t jr luiu to piiicli, sud Roy He densn’i stem 
to like books ’ 

Ihtr suddenly i lliought octiirred to R n 
Do you look at your butti ry bills'’ he said 
I just cist m eje I ver them I sud guiltily 
Untiue, Slid R iy I bet you don t I onec cuight the old scoun- 
drel monkeying with a bill I ewis, I w mt to look it yours 
I iiad ne>t kept iny, but Roy tound copies m the steward’s office 
Soon he glanced at me 

‘You dnnk too much,’ he sud Alone, 1 suppose I never knew ’ 
He made me study die bills 1 used to order in writmg one bottli of 
whisky a fortnight, on my le count, time liter time, 1 wn put down 
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£or Sam bottles I asked for die latest otder* iwbich, like die rest» had 
been taken to the oihu, by Bidwell The figure i had been ntad> 
changed into i 4 As 1 kxiked it odicr items, 1 some odier tin- 
pleisant facts I fdt peculiirly silly, mgr), and ill-used 
^He must hive cost you quia a bit,’ said Ros , who w as doing sums 
on a piCic of paper ‘Ha\(ii t von let him * bung things awi) ’ fiom 
jour tailor’s?’ 

*l 11 bang It aw ly from du shop v is i i isouritc phriSL of Bid- 
wiH’s 

Yes, 1 Slid hclphssh 

*You rt dislud, old bo),’ sud Rov Wt re both dished, but jou'fl 
absoliiai) doiK He addtd 1 ihmk \ c netd to peak to Bidwell 
Neiditr ot us winud to but Ro\ tool^ the It 14! Ik sent mothci 
servint to find Bidwell ind wt w u ed (01 him in Ro)’s looni 
Bidwell came in md srot d |iim iiisidc th dooi 1 « 1 tc lx ingn itid 
ittentui 

* Iht^ s'>id vou were iskine foi nx sii ^ 

*Yes, Bidwell said Roy loo in ms things hi\t jjonc from tlusc 
rooms ’ 

’I’m vers sorrv to h ir dut sii 
’Where hive they gont 

’ Wliat might tlx old things h\ sir Bidw 11 w is w try, cU tercimil, 
impissive In the pisi lit hid div^rad Roy bv his use of the word 
‘old* but now Ros had lixed him widi 1 htrd ind piercing ghnet 
Ht did not wilt Jus tinnixr w is perfectly possessed 
Roy rin duough the list 

’ rhit’s a terrible lot to low., I must say ’ Bidwell frowoied ’It you 
don’t mind me siying so, sit I ix\ei did like die stew iid using tins as 
a guest loom when you \»ere iw^ty We had men up foi examma- 
tions’ Bidwell shook his head - ‘and I know I’m doing wrong m 
speaking, sir, but it s die cliss of men we hive lierc nowadays It’s the 
dass of men wc get here todiy Things aren’t what the y to be 
Bidwell was not in ordinary man m any company, but he ran true 
to his trade in bemg a snob, open, nostalgic, and unishamed 
Roy looked at me 1 said 

‘Fve been going dirough m\ buttery bills, Bidwell ’ 

‘Yes, sir?’ 

‘I've never ordered four bottles of whisky at a gosmee I came here.’ 
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Of ooacse not, or. YouVe never been one fi>r whisky, have you? 
I spotted that as soon as you came on my staircase. It was different 
with an old gentleman 1 used to have before your time, sir. When I 
had you instead of him, it made a big old difteiencc to my life." 

*I gave }ou an older for one botde last week The buttery say that 
when you h.mdcd it in, that otdei was for ff>ur bottles * 

Bidwcll’s face darkened, and mstuitincously cleared. 

‘1 momt lo tell \oii about tint, sir. 1 may have dom wrong. You 
must rtll me if 1 have lint 1 beard the stock v^as nuuune low, and I 
took it on ravstlf to bring away what >oii ought call a reserve 
‘Camie it, BidwcU/ saiu Roy clearly. ‘We know you’ve been 
“he mug ns And }ou know wt know ’ 

‘I don’t like lo hear \ou string thit, si» -* 

‘Look here,’ said Rov, ‘ wc likt \ou. We Jioj>e vou hkc us. Do you 
Vv int to spoil it ilP’ 

Bidwcll ccjscd lo be impassive. 

‘It would break my heart, Mr C d\« rt, if either of you went away.* 
‘Why have you done thw^’ 

T’m glad you’ve K>tli spokcni to me,* s ud Bidwell. ‘It’s been hiut- 
ing me - here ’ Ho pressed lus hand to hi> heart. ‘I know 1 oughtn’t to 
have doiii wh u I have done. But Tve got short of cash now and agam. 
1 don’t inmJ tdimg this to you two gentlemen - I’ve always said that 
i very one lias a right to his fancy. But it’s made me do thmgs I 
shouldn’t have done. 1 haven’t treated yon right, 1 know 1 haven’t.’ 

His inoutl) was twiuhmg, hi eyes were teariul, we were all raw 
.uid distressed. 

‘]ust so,’ said Rov qiuetly. ‘Well, Bidwell, I’m ready to foigec it. 
So IS Mr Hiot On ont 

‘You’ve dways b( tn ever) inch a gentleman, sir. Both of you.’ 
‘On one condition,’ said Rov Listen I mean tins If mything dse 
goes from these rooms, I go straight to the steward. And you’ll be 
sackt'd out of Lind.’ 

‘It won’t happen again, sir.’ 

‘Wait a tnmute. Listen again I skill go through Mr Eliot’s bill 
myself carh week. You can trust me to do it, nn’t you*^' 

‘Yes, sir. Mr hliot can never be bothtred with his old bills, sir,’ 

‘I can,’ said Rov. ‘You’vt got it den ** If you take another penny 
from Cither of us, 1 sliati’t stop to ask Mr Bhot. i shall get you sacked.* 
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sir Tin vcn much obliged to both of you geutlemen ’ 
Bldwcll went out his Cicc oticc more itibicund, open, benign, and 
composed Both Ro) and I 'v^tr purzied His tinotu n wis ^nuiUL 
yet ht had pulled it out vvitli liis mfuituc cunning How hid he 
phyed on that pirticiihr nou which \\ is cciuin t > ifftct us both*' 
Was dun 1 touch of triinnpli ibsiit his cMt’ I ike Aithm Brown 
Bidwcll’s wis a nituie tint bsciim dctpir and touglur wIkii onct 
om was past tht idib! fit nun s f « uk 
Ro\ tciscd ni bee uisc I th gn u u ilisi ts h i ill d u \ s 
upset It Bidwelfs duj Ik \ He told mt tli it I bvnt ni ijor tie acheries 
better thin domestic oius I >r ms pirt I wis tl inkni how find his 
own minnei Ind bee mu In ^ivui Ins uliitnituni to Bid well his 
voitt WIS keen is though it were i ulul to t'lke this ictum, 1 1 1 ik 
au> kind ol ution Hi \ i re tl ss he w is diiveii to de' dungs nee 
for ill 

I hcardhim spe tk wuh fiiulit^ igiinbef r thu tctin ended 
The colk cliapi iin had j isr le signed is semi* frit ndl> bishop hid 
given Imn preteniuiu As soon as he he iid the new , \tthur Blown 
set unhurrudla to Wi'rk the hipl line v did not cart) i fellow ship it 
had no politic il unpoitmce in th c illet,e but Blown s insnnet for 
patron ige w is loo strong foi Imn be s is ol liuct d to ki p Ins bind in 
So he went reiunel Sntung the ft in ir ol i few people is he e\ 
plamed to Ro’v md me IJi iipsh st s is dm bif >il Ik si e>ke t > ns 
he had invited Ud 1 to end i night m coll k ‘1 m n >t lominiui 
an)oiu nitnnlh, slid Arthui Bre>\\n But I thouedit it might be 
preifitible to i \plo*e the greiund i htde I in ilriid [\e ririier tikeii 
it foi grmted thir )ou wenil In t ^b|ccftc the ide i C iKert ifwe ^el 
IS fai as ineiiuonmg his nunc I reiminbei dm \oii bicktd him 
stiongl} u several meetin w 

P >) gave 1 slight smile I wem ku I il it w is it his eiwn xpeiiic 
*1 don t know he>w )ou J hel ib >m i Llie^t^ I m iiiclme d to think 
myself that Udal would b rtdiei an iddition to the eonibiintion 
room * 

*If you ill want hn i, 1 s ud I m te id) to fill in ’ I leioked it Roy 
he smiled again, but the lueutioii of Ud d li id disttiibed him 

Udal imved in tune for dinner ind Arthui Brown brought him 
into hall It WIS one c f die <i w e>ccisi ms that I h id seen him weinnv 
a dog-eollai He towered ibow the rest of us m the cemibiiiatiou 
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room, polite, cheerful, perfectly at ease. If he wanted the job, I 
thought in hall, he was domg pretty well. Perhaps he was a litde too 
casual; most soueues hked a touch of nervousness when a man was 
under invpcction - not too much, but just a htdng touch. Udal would 
have been shghtly too natural m any company or any mterview. 

Aftei we had drunk port ui the combination room, wc moved on 
to Brown’s rooms - Brown and Udal, Roy and I The room was 
waiin, the hre bnght as usual and ns usual Brown went straight to 
unlock his cupboard. 

‘1 don’t know what the company svould sav to a sip of brandy/ he 
remarked. ‘Myself, I find u taxher graufying at this time of night’ 

Wc sat round the fire wirli our glasses in our hands, and Brown 
began to spe.ik with luxurious caution 

‘Well, Udal,' he said, ‘wc wcic a bit rushed before dinner, but I 
tried to give you the lie ol the hnd Wo nmstn’t promise more than 
wc can perform The chipJain is cJccud by the collc'ge, and the col- 
lege IS capable of doing some veiy curious things. Put it another way: 
I never feel certain that weVe got a tuau m until I see it wntten down 
ui black Olid wlutc ui tlie order book I shouldn’t bo treatn^ y ou £urly 
if I gave you the tmprcvsioii thit mc loiild oHer you the chaplaincy 
tonight But I don't think I’m going farther than I should tf I say this - 
let me see’ - Bzowii chose lus words delibciately - ‘if you see your 
way to letting your name go foi ward, I regard it as distmcdy possible 
tliat c should be able to pull ii ofi. 1 ran go as fir as that I’ve spoken 
to one or two jieoplc, and I’ni fairly satisfied that iTn not bciiig over- 
optimistic.’ 

Hus meant that Arthur Brown lud a majority assured for Udal, if 
he decided to stand. There would be bittci opposition from Despard- 
Smith, but the old man was losing ius pens er, even on ct meal matters. 
Step by step, Ardiiir Brown lud become the most mfluential person 
m die college. 

Tt’s very mcc of you to think of me,’ said Udal. *ln many ways 
there’s nothmg I sliould like bi'ttcr. Of course, there’s a good deal to 
weigh up. There’s quite a lot to be diougiit of for and against.’ 

‘ C*)f course there must be,’ said Arthur Brown, who had a horror of 
premature decisions. ‘ I should have thought you ought to steep on it, 
before you even give us an indication of which ay you’re going to 
come down. I don’t mean to suggest’ - Brown added - ‘that you can 
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possibly give us an answer tomorrow. But you might be able to pro- 
duce one or two first impiessions ’ 

I was certam that Udal would not take the job, and so was Roy. 1 
did not know about Brown. He was so shrewd and observant that he 
must have caught the intonation of refusal : but it was pait of his habit 
to proceed with negotiations for a dtceiit custom ir^^ perii>d, even 
when It was dear that the other Ind made up his inuid. Biowu’s m- 
tmtions were qiuck, but he disJikt d appearing to act on tliein. He pre- 
fimrd all tlic panoply oi reasonable disc ussiou Hl knew as \\\ II as an\ 
man that most decisions aic made on the spot and without thougbr, 
but it was proper and wise to behave as though men w ere as rational 
and delibei Uc as they pietcndtd to be. So, with every appearance of 
mterest and (mjojincnt, Ik answcied Udafs questions about the dup- 
lamcy, the duties, stipend, possibilities of a fellowship, he met objec- 
tions, raised some oi hl^ own, compared prompt Tts, exammed the 
dcuiis of Ueiafs living. He e v( n said, 

‘If, as I very much hope, 's e fill illy manage to gt*t you here LJdal, 
there IS just one dightly dclie nc matter I might take dns opportmut) 
of raising. I take it that you wouldif t tind it absolutcdy ncee'ssary to 
mtroduce observances thu s inie' of us liUghl thnik weie ratliei too 
high"’ 

‘I tlunk 1 could piomise ih it,' said Udal with a clicerfiil simL 
‘Fm rathei relieved to hear \ou sa^ so/ Brown leplied ‘I shouldn't 
like to interfere be'twcen ain in in ind his rtdigion Some esf the 
Catholics weVe had hcie' arc as good tlwps as yeiu're ever likely to 
meet. But I do take* the viciv r itlu r stiongh that tlie public sei vices of 
the college ought te> kee’p a steady middle course. I shouldn't like lo 
see them moving too jkmi die lIol> Joes ’ 

‘Someone once said,’ ttoy put iii, ‘tliat the truth lies at both ex- 
tremes But never m die midelle You d«>if t believe that. Brown, do 
you^' 

‘Ido not/ saidBrown comfortibly 'I should consider it was a very 
cranky and absurd rcniaik.’ 

At last Udal said that he thought he could soon give a reply. Brown 
stopped him short. 

‘Tm not prepared to listen to i word tomglit/ he said, ‘rtii not 
prepared to listen untd yoif ve slept on it. I've always regretted the 
occasions when I've spoken too soon. I don't presume to offer advice 
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to pco]ile like Eliot and Calvert herc» but Tvc even soinetiuies si:^ 
gested to rhem that they ought to sleep on it/ 

Brown departed for his home in the town, and the rest of us went 
from Ws room to mine. It was dark, bare, inhospitable after Brown’s; 
wc drew the anncliairs round the fire. 

Roy said to Udal: 

‘You’re not taking this job, arc you?’ 

‘No,’ said Udal. ‘I don’t think I shall.’ 

‘Less money. Much iiiojc work/ 

‘It’s not quite as simple as tliat/ said Udal, slightly nettled. 

‘No?’ Roy’s smile was bright. 

‘No,’ s.nd LTdal. ‘I don’t specialize in bogus reasons, as you know. 
But there arc genuine ones why 1 should like to come. It would be 
pleasant' - he said with easy aficcrion - *tt> be iiCJir you/ 

‘What for?’ said Rv»y sharply. 

‘It doesn't need much explanation.’ 

‘It may/ said Roy. ‘You list'd to h4>pe that you’d catch me for your 
faith. Isn’t diat true?’ 

‘I did hope so,’ said Udal. 

‘If you were here, you clunk it niigbr be more likely. Isn’t that true 
as well?’ 

‘It bad crossed my mind,’ said lid.il. 

‘You can forget it/ s.ad Roy, ‘It will never happen now'. It’s too 
kite/ 

‘It's not too late/ s.ud Udal impassively. 

‘Listen, Ralph. I know now. iVc known for some time.’ Roy was 
speaking with absolute finality , f was reminded of that scene with 
Bidwcll. It was as tliough he w^erc driven restlessly on, cutting ties 
wliich iiad once been precious. Bidwcll’s was a minor one; now he 
was marking the end of something from which lie had hoped so 
much. He w.is excited, sad but excited. 1 Ic had to make tliis dismissal 
to go on. He said clearly: 

‘1 sliall not come your way now. I shall not beh’eve. It’s not for me.’ 

Udal could liot mistake the tone. He did not dissent. He said, with 
compassion and warmth: 

‘I’m more sorry tlian I can say/ 

For the first time, I saw^ Udal uiicercain of himsdf, guilty, hesitat* 
ing. He added: 
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"I can’t help feelmg somo of this n my fault I £bcl that I’ve failed 
you.’ 

Roy did not speak 

‘Have I failed you?’ said Udat 

Roy’s eyes* atutclv bright, pieiccd him. Roy could have ansv/crod 
ye*** For a second, I thought lu \\ gouig to It was at Boscasrlc that 
Roy knew witliout the slightest particle of doubt thit Udal was no 
use to him - when Ik heaid luni plan his d lys* allow one day’s extr- 
ascs for the integril biowlcdgi. of God It wis a httic thing, but to 
Roy It meant much It turned him iwiy without hope from Udal’s 
experience, that scenud nov^. so icvoltingly ‘hygienic so f icilc and 
easy Uc hid once tliought that Udal, neve' mind lus frailties, had dis- 
covered hov to thtow awa\ the i huns of self Now it seemed to Roy 
that he was uiibclievabK scif-ibsorbed, content to be sdi^absorbed 
Roy ms vs ere d gciitls 

‘No OIK ccsnld ha c nncU m\ ihffcicncc I should nevci hive 
found It ’ 

‘I hope you’ PC spt ikmg the futh,* siid Udd mnply. 

‘I think I nn/ said Ro\ 

*I haven’t failed you,’ said Udil, ‘because ot Rosilmd*'’ 

‘Of course not ’ Ro> w is nturiv surprised lud she been on Udil’s 
imnd all the tiine^ 

‘You see,’ Udal went on, ‘Tm thinking of mnrying her * 

‘Ciood luck to you,’ siid Ko\ Hi w is taken abick, he givt i be- 
wildered smile, full ot anusememt, memory, chagnn, and shock 
‘fhve her my love ’ 

‘It isn’t ceitam,’ sad Udal 

Udal was lying back m lus chair, and I watched his face, heavy- 
featured and tranquil It was a complete surprise to me. I wondered 
if he could be as confident as hi seemed i wondered about Rosalmd, 
and why she had done it 

Then Roy leaned forward, >o tint his eyes gleamed in the hrehght. 
He did not speak again about Rosalind Instead, he said, very quietly* 
‘Could there be a world, Ralph, in which God existed - but with 
some people in it who were never iliowed to believe^’ 

‘It would be a tragic w orld? ’ said Udal. 

‘Why shouldn’t it be tragic^’ Rov cried. ‘Why shouldn’t there be 
some who arc rejected by God fiom the bcginmng?’ 
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‘It isn’t my picture of the world,’ s-ud Udal 
Suddenly Roy’s htc, wluch hid been sonibri, set, and haunted, lit 
up m hts most lively ind impish snult 
‘No ’ he Slid, ‘yours is mllv i viiy met donustic phcc, isn’t it'^ 
Ti igie things don i hippin, do thc\'* You re in optinnstie old crea- 
uir n the lont, run, an n t voi •* 

U Id eotdd not icpi ssitn thit lightning ihuige of mood Roy 
blind him isthnigheser thinp ih inn dit hid pissed in fun It was 
m rlu Sinn light te ising to ii tint Uo\ siid list wotd to Udal before 
w w lit to bi ^ 

I ivpat y HI dunk f o iglit ti hive trnd hiidt to IxJuve, don’t 
) I U )iu tr s bird tinudi things h pjHn if 'vou’n. in opti- 
iiiistiroldctiuiirL diut*lu\ Ididtrv ibit Hilph liven pretended 
1 1 nnsilf tint I did bell ve If didii t (oine ofl you know I could 
Invi j,oiK on pn tending d uniisi I c iild Inve pretended well 
enough to tiki von n I vi done tli ir bet >ri now I tould even have 
takuioldLes sin I could hive tiUn iveryone in evcptmyscK' 
and Ciod And there vouldn t hive Ixeii unieh |>oint m thit, would 
then ? 

^e willeid witli Udd tiirou I'h the c niits towards the guest-room 
Ou the w 1 ) b I k 1 stumbled ov r ss verge the re wis no melon, 
tile I imns 1 1 ih eout t h id beeii pui out U uudmght, md I could not 
se tnthe thiekdaikniss Kovtoeikim um sei tint he andd steer me 
I sliouldn t like to leise v m |ust yet he sud 
1 knew thit he wis stnihnj i ilso knew tint he was within uitnch 
e)l eoahdiiig fliere liid bun heirteir beluiid whit lit hid said a few 
minutes lx lor md yet then w is still hope It w is not e ts\ |ust at 

tint meiineiit to repet e)Ui intm ie\ 

Ihe moment passed He toeik me to the fioi of nn ’‘uiejsc. 

‘Ciood night old bov Sleep well 

‘Slnll yeni'' Isiui 

Tliire I amid see him smile 

‘1 nii^t,’ he said ‘You iiivei kno v I did list 1 uesday 
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Rpy went back to Berlin just after Cliristmas. I did not hear from 
him, but one morning in February I received a letter with the Bos- 
castle crest. It was from Joan, saying that she urgently wanted to talk 
to me about Roy ~ ‘don’t misunderstand me’, she wrote with her 
bleak and painful honesty. 'Tliero is nothing to say about liim «md me. 
I want your advice on something much more in^portant, which con- 
cerns him alone.’ 

She suggested that she should give me dimier at her London club. 
I nearly let her, for 1 was far less considerate tlian^Roy in the way I 
behaved to my women fneiuls. Part of this was due to my taste for 
the company of beautiful women - for beautiful women needed, of 
course, much less attention, could be enrertained much more casually, 
S-ince one’s bacF manners did not toucli their self-respect. It was diis 
taste of mine which drew me to Lady Boscasde; I should no doubt 
have fallen in love with her, if wc had been born in the same genera- 
tion. Roy did not share at all the taste for beauty, and some people 
found the difference beu^ cen us the opposite of wliat tlicy had 
expected. 

But I liad learned much from him, and 1 took Joan to the Berkeley. 
She had dressed herself up, and, thoi^h her mission was an anxious 
one, she was glad to be there. As she sat on the other side of die table, I 
thouglit her face was becoming better looking as she grew older; she 
had lost the radiance of happy love, but die handsome structure of her 
cheekbones was beginning to give her distinction; it was a face in 
which character was showing diTough the flesh. 

She went straight to it. 

‘Tm very worried about Roy,’ she said, and told me her news, 
Houston Eggar had recently got a promotion, after steady and reso- 
lute pushing; he had left Rome and been sent to Berlin as an extra 
counsellor. Late in January, he had written out of the blue to Lord 
Boscastlc about Roy. He siiid that he was presuming upon liis wife's 
relationship to Lord Boscastlc’s family; he knew that Roy was a friend 
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of theirsy and the whole matter needed to be approached with the 
utmost discretion. I thought as I hsteued diat Eggar was m part doing 
hi« duty, in part showing his natural human kmdness, and m part - 
and probably a very large part - seizing an opportumty of getting 
into lord Boscastic's good books If lie exerted himself, he could be 
valuibh to tggar’s career But thougliis ot Pggai soon vanished as 
Joan described his report It sounded f icunl, and \vc both beheved it 
Ro>, so Tggar s.ud, was being a griit socnl success in Bcrlm He 
\s IS bung too great a soiiu siuuss Ih vv is r».,pcatedly invited to 
oUf<ial and part) functions He was fncndly with seseral of the 
younjer pmv Icadus Witli some of them Jit bid mor< nifltience 
thill an) inglishman in Bcrlm 1 vusli I could be sitisfied/ ran 
Bggar's Jcttci , which Join gut n* nit , that he v\as using his influence 
m i mumci lalculatcd to hcio us thunigb this difficult period It is 
vtf) iinpoitant that Lnglisiuiun with iontiUs in the light quarters 
should gi\c the luthoiitxis heu the impression tint they arc bchmd 
the p >lic) of H M ft C alvi rt h is gone too fat in the direction of en- 
coungiug the Ciunnn aurhoiitics tint rlic) have the s)'mpathv and 
understanding of Pnghsliinen like I«mse*lf i e n givi^ vou chapter and 
veise of sevoial imfoitunut rtmirks/ 

kggai had dvmc so I he v Ind the t >ik .1 Ko\ Some of them mi^t 
have bvvii |okcs, utten d with Ills nivsni^mg solemiut) One or two 
had the tuiu h, light, hrst^iand, aud giave, which Joan ind 1 had heMid 
him use wiien he was most in c truest And Eggar also quoted a ro* 
niaik 111 ‘very embarrassing cuiumstaincs’ about the Jewish pohey. 
at in august ofhcLil dinnci. Ro) h id lecklessJv dene^unecd it. * You’re 
a wondenhil people You’ic brave You’re gifted Yon might begin a 
new civilization I wish you would I’m si^e iking is a fncnck >ou see 
But don’t you tlinik you'ic slightH mad^ Your treatme it of the Jews 
- why need vou do it^ It’s imnceessii) It gets you nowhtie^ It’s ui- 
sanc Some^tinie's I think that, whatever else vou do, it will be enough 
to condemn you.’ 

It had been said m Cicrman, and I cbd not rceogmze die phrases as 
typically Roy’s. But the occasion wras exactly in his style. It had given 
oftence to 'important persons’, and Eggai seemed as concerned about 
that as about the other ' mdiscretions’ All Ins rcportuig seemed objec- 
tive, and Joan and I were frightened 
Wc were not simply perturbed, as Eggar was, diat he might commit 
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a g<ifie at an awkward time Lggar obviomK thought that he is \ 
fiivolous and irresponsible yc uug mm who w is flirtmg witha m w 
erred Eggar w is used to Eiiglis'^meii m society who for i fei\ menths 
thought they had discovcit d in Rome or Berlin i new w w i)^ lifi , ind 
in the process made tlim;s even inon diiiuiilt for i hud-working 
professional like lumsclf 1 o luin, Ro) w is just such mother 

Aaosb the table, ]o ui iiid I st lud it e ich other uid wished tli it it 
were so But we knew Imn too well were i uh Iiirrowed bee uise 
of lum and for him 

Beemse of him sinec \vt wire m i tim' of eiisjs lud n was 
bitte»' to find m opponent in s mieoiu w( loved Botl Join md 1 bi 
luvid thit It hiinc> sn tl c os 1 i ^.oiu wiietlui < « n )C the w nid 
would be lolti iblt to h\e in And w is ii \ viJuiig thit we 
should lose It w is i w oui e* < f hf W li id i il c ti om st mcl w t u ii 
knew we ho\U t e)n i e but this p >siti\ t lu \\ tfkoyv iKenec^ 
our will Fe>t we slioulcl b( tie list people to elisi ist lun isfnse 
Ions Our doctnnui fnen 1 woiiW no doubt fee! touvineeel rJi it he 
wis nothing but iruhniin un l< pi seivi lusni ije> t>ii thiiwis 
a erassne s tint biole the he ir N me ilive \ lev liis vk iru'^ is 
dtej.^y w we did We c< ul(! not pret ud t> chste nrd in)t)im lu 
trul} b lieved W b( ii^ht his jiul cii ni^ isdeidwreug but mv 
thing he felt, cune In^ ii the ekpdi I his s^iisi of hte uivthm^ he 
Slid, We slioitld luvc u> listen to 

We wtie hirii>wed toi Inn i. ctUild ei ' ^^uess whit he w is 
going thiou^h, iiJel when tli s w mid f lel him Bi t lie w i without 
fc'ir, he ww without elu k itit) eiiuioji He hid none ot the i uslii ms 
of self-prcseiv itioii wliieli <^ii ird ii st men he did not w iiit suecess, 
he c ired nothmg foi others f j'liinon 1 e h id no re sp« cl tor iiiy soe lety, 
he was alemc Ihere wis iiolhine, to 1 1 ei liini sale if the iiusod c line 
on him 

‘Ought 1 to go and see him^ siid Join 

1 hesitated She wis ehslratted for him, with i devoaon that wis 
unsdfisli and eomp is'-ion ite md ilso she w inted my excuse to me et 
him agam, in e ase the mu iclc might Inp] eii Herlove wis nnieious, 
It was stronger than pnde, she could not let him go 

‘He uught still listen to me ’Joan insisted ‘ft will be difficult, but I 
fed I’ve got to try 

Nothing would pul her off lhat was die advice she had come to 
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get Whether she got it or not, <ihe w'ls dctcrniuiul to go m seirch ot 
bin 

1 heard another, niid i vei v differ nt, account ot Ro> a few days 
1 ittr It c 4mc from ( oloncl boulkes ^honi I r m into b) china whtn 

I w\s lunching is i gut&l it tik Adieu lui ii Oitlstoue Lydl hid died 
Slide iih It the end of I 9 ^S (I \\ is interested to see in one of the 
obitiiuits i hint e>f the Ii/btr^cf '>cindil it st mui now ihit the 
truth veould never be kuc»vMi) iiid 1 iiillis hid biLOin the semoi 
hi^uie m Asiin studies 

Splendid iceouiitsof C ilvdt li slid without iii) pr luiuuanes, 
as we wished our hmds side b\ siele The Oi tiiul faciilt) dt Berlin 
T luseisit) lutl deeided, loull es went on ihit Ko) wis the tiiiest 
fomgii seholai who hid woi Ud thire since the first World Wu 
Thev re tliitilvint> of tloin i' s< iiKthin » f n him Foulkes ripped out 
OiiK light (hils iijii Subject’s eliitr r^d up with old his-be ns 
Such i UK ffitndofus Getiidofus 1 li it s what tht\ ought todo ’ 
He hid also he ird thit Ro) w is wnipitheiie to the ugimc but it 
did not c iti^e luin the dighte 1 1 onreni Cire a de i1 to be said for it, 

I I vpecr ’ s lid foull es brisl* ly tow Ihng lus h inds iinat deil to be 
Mid fot iiio>t things People oiiidit to be leeept vi. to new ideas Only 
w o t > keep voung (did to s^t C i it s 

He had linns If it hen ippeiied, |ust b eonie ibsorbcd m theo- 
sophy It lud Its idv un iges I thought being ible to o\ci -trump any 
eiceiitrkits He Tein lined eiinoiisK simple , posim t , ind uimnigtna- 
U\t, ind he took it f ir gi<uited hat Ros was the suiie 

I had 1 letter from Ro\ hmiself eirlv in Mirrh He invited me to 
sp nd i vscck oi tv o of the vu ition with him in Berlin He seemed 
uiitelv desifons that f should go but the htter w is not in lutimile 
one It wis ^•tvlired 'ilmost iwl w iid almost remote usually be 
wrote widi liquid c i^e, but this mvitinon was stilf I suspected a pur- 
pose th it he w ished to hold back T hu e w is jio*hing for it but to go 
1 irnved it the Zoo stiiion iii Berlin on a snos\y afternoon m 
March I looked foi Roy up iiid down the plitfoim, but did not see 
Inm I w is cold a little ipprehcnsm 1 spoke s^iy little Gi nnan, and 
I stood diet* with im bags in a fit of in lecision 
rhen a yoiuig woman spoke to me 
You ue Mr f hot, please"* 

She was specticulirly thin Beneath h i Im eou, her legs were like 
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stalks. But she had bright devcr grey eyes, and as I said yes she sud- 
denly and disconcertingly burst ii%o laughter. 

*What is the joke?' I asked. 

‘Please. I did not quite understand you.' She spoke English slowly, 
but her car was accurate and her intonation good. 

‘Why do you laugh?' 

*1 atn sorry.’ She could not straighten her face. ‘ Mr Calvert has said 
that you will look more like a professor than he. But he said you arc 
really less like.’ 

She added: 

‘He has also said that you will have sometliiiig wrong with your 
dothes. Such as simclace undone. Or otltcr tilings.' She was sluikeii 
with laughter «is she pointed to the collar of my overcoat, which I lud 
put up against the cold ami ivliich liad somehow g»t twisted. She 
thotiglit it was an cxtraordiimrily good joke. ‘It is so. It is so.' 

It was one way of being rccogni?cd, I thought. I asked why Roy 
was not there. 

‘He is ill,’ she said. ‘ Not much. He works too liard and does not 
think of hini.sclf. He must stay in bed today.’ 

As wc got into a t:ixi, she told me tliat her name was Mecke, 
Ursula Mccke, I liad already identified her as the ‘little dancer': and 
shetoldmc: ‘Iain TattzeriiL I likedber at sight. She was ill, hysterical, 
and luglily-struiig; but she was also warm-hearted, good-natured, 
and had inucli insight. She was quick and business-like with the taxi 
driver, but when she talked about her earnings on the stage, I felt sure 
she was hopelessly impractical in running her life. I did not think she 
had been a love of Roy’s. She spoke of him with a mixture of com- 
radediip and touching veneration. ‘He is so good,' she said. ‘It is not 
only money, Mr Eliot. That is easy. But Mr Calvert thinks for us. 
Hiat is not easy.' She told me how that winter her mother had fallen 
ill in Aachen. The little dancer could not afford to go; she was always 
in debt, and her salary, after she had paid taxes and the party contri- 
butions, came to about thirty sliillings a week. But within a few hours 
she found in her room a return ticket, a hamper of food for the jour- 
ney, an advance on her salary, and a bottle of Lanvin scent. ‘He denies 
it, naturally,' said Ursula Meckc. ‘He says that he has not given me 
these things. He says diat I liave an admirer. Who else has given me 
them, Mr Eliot?' Her grammar then got confiised in her excitement: 
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but sbe meant who clse» in those circumstances, would have rcinein*' 
hi. red tlj It she would cnio> oiiic stent 

rlu Kiuscbtcksmsst la) m iIk he irt of the cst end, betwt on the 
Kurfur^stendinun itid the Kintstiisse No 32 w^is luii the Kmt- 
stj St tnd of the stKi r like dl the other house v 11 w is six-ston ved 
i;u\-hced, md hid onct b< eii f ishioinbl Nov it wis sub-let like a 
toinpitx hoit\comb Ro\ hid tht whole suite of five ro >ms on the 
&;rouiid flooi, hui iIk siok^s hove were divid d Hats of three 

looms or two oiii the / Wi lui In lasinjTh ntu rii^ht it the top 
All Ro\\ looms weie hi rh diil u d pi u lit d m pint which liad 
bicn piinti 1 1 eUepflioeolit blow 1 ihts wtie niiuh mou spaiscl) 
tuiiiisKed ind nikthm in\\vli u else lu hid lived, Irhouphhehad 
ideUd to them soi is irniehiirs vk { his imvitibh isuntnient of 
eksK flu finiiK von II Itsdorft iimsl hivr Iivtd there m dark, 
diwiiihevl lUslcre poveit new tint R>\ h d leisid th Hit hoin 
tliem th V bid t>o)K to h\c in uisteii povirt) e>n tht^r estitc on the* 
Bilue Ihtv hid j^iimtte 1 tlunisvlves ea i deee>ritioii in tlu dmmg- 
roe)n» on (he buii-hkc \puisi of w ill tiu re stood out i luge punted 
ehirt e>n whieh their e\es vild i\,st Ir v\ is the limil\ ameilog) It 
ben V 1) be foil die t leil He toi Ii t me down through i sue ces- 
sion of von Hills loifl^ all of whom Ind b en oftieersin ihe Prussiin 
Ann's Till huliil lunined witliotl ti Pruss mtimilus None hid 
ipjM ntlv hid nmeh snee ss ihe h it endia with die preSvUt he'id, 
who wis i Killed eoleiliel 

\X hid to piss thiouvh ihe eliiiing-ionii on ilu \v iv to Ro) I 
irluiecd It the chill ind wondt led whit I ord Boseistli would have 
Slid 

Ro) ’s bed vv is pi iced ui the middle of mothe 1 high, spinous room 
till bed Itself li«*d tour high wooden pewrs Rov was J) ing ui dcmcitli 
i gre It pillow-ltke (m rni in eideidown 
‘How lie you**’ I sud 
‘Sliglitl) dead,’ sudRos 

But he did not look 01 sound le'illv ill He w is pale, unshaven, and 
sohuwhit btdriVG;hd 1 gitli red ♦hit he hil hid i mild influenza, 
hts ftieiid® m the house, Ursul i Mecke >nd ihe it st, hid rudied roimd 
fetchinffbim i doc tor inn sing him expii ssin^ great disti css when he 
w inted to tri 1 up He eoiild not luigh it ofl withoi t hurting them 
1 hit night I Sit at lus bedside wlule lu heM i kind of levee A dozen 
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people looked m to mquiic after him soon as they arrived home 
from work (dit) did not home so early as their eqiuvalcnts m 
Englind) Stvenlof thmi stmdtilking, went away for tbcir suppi*r» 
and returned iftc Kov hul ciun his own meal flicrc wu» a cleik, a 
school-ttaebtr, a telephone ^;it 1 i dshie*^ from i bi<» shop, i lib nnn, 
a barber’s issisi mt i dnn dusi i m 

Some of them were »ur ou otnn hutthej weie iised^of illimr on 
Roy, and h« liIKd to the n like i brsiher 1< niystilicil hem just is 
mueh His < rt rm III somded Hueiitisth irs nl iftei supp^i ^slicn 
I wns alorn witli lUsili I i l-tcl hov qood Jt is Slit said that slit 
imght not liivt 1 iiown h v\ \s i {onit^ncr, but sht vtoiild hiA t '\on- 
dcred uhuh pit I of (rtrin mitt imt from It wis no* surjnisin » he 
was se* ^ood lu \ \ pi of ssioinl Im^iii t hid ben in md out o* 
(Tennuiv foi yt ns mel Vi^is i ij itiital iiimu But I ciiAitd Inm wlui 
I found the f >f^hn ni mltint iik oft li nn his nds Both lu 
uid I puked up so mutli honi \ nds ind hoin tlu h hn^ bilmid 
words He could tU honi the le iin ft i mumc fiomtli lusiritioji 
overa\Aord some lu v\ cvviji iitlielibruiu life ju i ispurciiely 
avthouidi it w re Dtsj nd Snud si\i i\y m In own bt i lutensts I 
wanted tt» kios^ t* s ) topic ni* 1 eoilU lut birij to 1 su\ an 
inten Stine; (ice Ro\ lol \ nu ci i\ of a stojy nd t \\ is ill Jt 
was i fnisti ition 

Fitts told om omelliin tno di 1 1 line* toiiluid of tlu 
hbiiiiin vithllu opuju pifbi one st i cisui inxioiis ptoph Ik 
hid 'i I iiid <cnrl i infud \|.i ssion tin filciud c»l sonuthiiii^ he 
might b is e left lino nu h u cms nd bullous iiosi of th eMeilv 

women schod te icb vvb hd lion oj inions on evert thine not 
innch sc list of rc iliu mci n i nqueiKhibli longing for idscntui it 
the ape of hfry umi she li <1 a iil\ saved np enough nione^ foi a 
holiliv ibroid Ih dni^c nl pioLlc the dt iitgliLSiUcUi he wes 
masi il tuon he nd shs Jl hottdue wellinp^ neck md si uioth 
linline^ cheeks of the clfk who w is a nii»i of foitv he btd ge^t 
lehgion and sex iiitxtne ibly nii>ed \x\ It w s he who w is keeping 
thcbirber’s issisnnt \S illv Ronniifeswski chough some of the rooms 
inth hoire w ic ver\ ehtip, like Uisuh’s none ofthem would hue 
cone within thit bos s means 

rht) were inteiestuie^ lu ople nid 1 vislitd I could l ill to them is 
Roy did Of them ill, 1 found thf little thiiccr the most sympatlutie 
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I did oot mud) like young Ronuntowski, but be was tht oddest and 
perhaps the ablest ol them He had tht kind of bony (ututes <nie 
sonietnues meets in < ifinMnati men so diat rtallv his face, and his 
whole physique wen strciie; ind niiseuluie, and his nuncii^ smile 
and postun s sevined nio'i th m i \ t bi7 u 1 1 His mmnei was strident, 
h( insistt d on gettuy out itn ntioi he u is pitul uit, vuii, silfisli, ind 
xtrenu 1) shrewd I h w is i ol gom<»^ to be content w ith i tw o-ioom 
flit in thi Knesebu ksii isse f ji lo i^ He w i ibout twent)-two very 
ftiruidpile Ros tilled Imi iiie while visid b} coiiu tst with his 
piirou whose IS the bill tv'sed iiid who eiond on him 
\i/b(n tlicv hid ill gem I tsl ed Roy their st( rus he lay smoking 
uigii tie iiidwesjeeulitedlorethii ibnittheirhves Whitwould 
hippeti to ill little dnie ' \^as then uiy w ly ol gelling her mto a 
luiticiii n’ Six nuist hiv been \ leliglitliil girl ten yens btfoie 
she Ind wisled hersell in hopeless df veitions foi inuiied imn why 
h td It h ippe lie d so<' Might he iuiei i husbmd now ^ How long w ould 
Rofliantonski stn with his pitroii'' V(/ould the sthool-teichii be dtv- 
ipjHmited in her hollel ly if ever she » hksed it’ 

Ros SI IS lond ed ih ni in his e v n eh iiici iistie tiJiuiu - unsents* 
iiidiiil hib’imheious on the look-oit in eve is one lor some neat he 
toul 1 give without die ir Xiioss in » itu itive to those se,trct kindnesses 
tslitih ippe in d nki 1 di irtu pi etied |oke 
Feiiupsheh Jaspeeiil teiideniesslo some of them, fen they wut 
iifl 1 iff end enue isis nd often it s is iiiieing suih th it lie felt most 
It liuiiie 

But I hid -I eiiiious fee ling ts v v talked about those Ineiids of bis 
He V IS inteusted seiiiitlons t ndei but be ss i iross that lhad seen 
them He w as imp itie iit 111 it J h id becoiue ( \ i Jic up ]iist is it might 
hive beciuu Piniheo in t tuigle if human lives Whitevir bchad 
invited me for, it w is not fo thu 
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Ai THOt fcir Roy got uj' tht Hn iftci 1 oriivcd, it wis too cold foi 
bull to leave tlic house J lui/iigh the ifternoon and i vii itig, wi s it in 
the great luicoiiitortibk dr oMiig-tooni, iiid toi 1 lon<'’ iii'it wi Viiit. 
left aloiii 

All the tuiK , J knew til It Rev did not w iiit 11% U> K 1 < ft iloiu He 
wis listening foi steps 111 the hill, a kuixk on the ^looi not toi iiu 
particulit pci son |i<st intone ttlio woiild distnth us 
I was distu iscd i}'preh 1 %ive,ai 1 loss He a is irhetionite, loi tint 
was his hisi iiititii He Aiseeen iniiianc, is lu «iel the ininiues 
pass b) niniiiekiiig sonu ot oni colli i^tii but ne inoiilei n ive done 
the saiu lO in ice]ii>iutiiiee m the (oinbinition tuoni 1 1 It hi w is 
desperately s»d, bin hi iliJ <101 ultet 1 word ibout it luti h. hid 
been spontu'eoirs m liis sidin s, but not mm He sii ined to be sn|s- 
prcssiug sadness, snppiessini uis nluf, supprtssnie int desi e to let 
me know It V is is ihoiit>li he h id ti\<.tl Ins et< s on sonieihiiig ip it 
fioin us both 

Ihcrc was one intinuj lion, nil 1 rot iftv minutes he behavid i> 
in the old days Bt the dtetiioonposth reeeived ihtli’ with i(»ti- 
nian stinip on. I siw Ini 1 stiidt the po'tintil iiiil die liandw ’ itiiip' 
with a frown As he leui the note, which w^s on i single piece ot 
papet, die frown became lived and guiltt 

“She’s run me deiwii, h< sad |oir hid imvvdin Beihn, imlwis 
staying witli the 1 -ggirs Rot looked itmi,ishi tisi (to when ht was 
out-manoouvicd by a woiuui trenn whom he wis te> iseapc 
Foi Joan he had i >pe ei d 1 ce hng , he thought of hi r mot i griM 1 ) than 
of any w oman, uid with tm omp uabh more tcniorse , \ 1 1 there we re' 
times when she seemed lUst another imstress, and when be felt he was 
going through the aeeustoincd moves 
He was confused Clean bu tks did not come easy to him. 
He would have liked to spend diat ii^hi with Joan If it had 
been someone who uiiiided less hkc Rosahnd, he would hive 
rung her up on the spot But he could not behave carelessly 
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mth Joan. He had done so once, and it was a burden he could not 
shift. 

So he sat, irresolute, rueful, badgered, lliere was something ex* 
tremcly comic about the winning cud of a love affair, I thou^t. It 
needed Lady Boscastle’s touch. For she never had much sympathy * 
with the agony of the loser, the one w'ho loved the more, the one 
who ate out her heart for a lover who was becoming more indifferent. 
Lady Boscasdc had not suffered much in tliat fasliion. She had been 
the winner in too many love affairs - and so she was superlatively acid 
about the comic dilemmas of love. 

At last Roy decided. There was no help for it: he must meet Joan; 
it was better to meet her in public. Ho started to arrange a party, be- 
fore he spoke to her. From Ins first c:aU, it was clear the party would 
be en eccentric one. For he rang up Schader, liis most influential friend 
in the German governincnt. From Roy’s cud of the conversation, I 
gathered that Schader was free lor a vciy^ late dinner the following 
night and that he insisted on being the host. Whai Roy had put down 
the telephone, he looked at me with acute, defiant eyes. 

‘Excellent. 1 needed you to meet him. He is an interesting man.’ 

I asked what exactly his job was. Roy said that he was the equiva- 
lent of a Minister in England, the kind of Minister who is just on the 
fringe of the cabinet. 

‘He’s extremely young,* said Roy. ‘About your age. You must for- 
get your preconceived ideas. He’s not a bit stuffed.’ 

The^ had arranged tliat Roy should invite the party. He found one 
German friend already booked, but got hold of Ammattcr, the Orien- 
talist whom I had met in Cambridge. Then he rang up Joan. She was 
demanding to see him at once, that afternoon, that night: Roy nearly 
weakened, but held firm. Ac last she acquiesced. I could imagine the 
fierce, sullen, miserable resignation with wliich she turned away. She 
was to bring Eggar ‘if he docs not think it will set him back a peg or 
two*. Roy also invited Eggar ’s wife, but she was expecting a cliild in 
the next fortnight. ‘It looks like being Joan and five men,’ he said. He 
was smiling fondly and mockingly, as he must have done when they 
were in love. 

‘That’s her idea of a social evening. A well-balanced little party. 
She likes feeling frivolous, you kitow. Because it’s not her line.’ He 
sighed. ‘Oh - there’s no one like her, is there?’ 
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Hie next momia^ hr was well enoi^ to take me /or a walk 
^itoi^ the Berlin streets ft was soil fieezmgljr cold, and die sky was 
steely The weathei had not changed since die German army matched 
mto Prag;tic^ a few days beferc I set out Outside RoyS house, die 
pavement rang with oui fbirsicps in the cold the sttect was empty 
under the bitter sky Roy was w c ornig carcai>s, as dinugh he wci c just 
gomg to plunge uito a scrutn 

He took me on i tour uiidti du grcit gri) build'iigs, lights 
twinkled behind the ofiut wmdows, the sliops uni <afes wtn full, 
people josth d Its on rh.. ptvinnnts, tin ui w is (rust) and clcctru , an 
aeropltnc roomtd umsibU ovi iliLid, ibo\< the even pall of cloud 
Wc walked pist the o4iccs of the liicdrich>trissc and the Willvlm- 
strasse, the rooms weic i hi tre of he'ht Ro> wis oiiH spcikinp to nil 
me whit thr places were Hi showi d iin Seb idi i s ininistrs i lit iv\ 
nuicteenrlwcntury iniiision Ollitnl motor -tirs wijjt hiiithn» by, 
their horns phying an ixcitcd tuin 

Weeametodu Lmdin Ihc tittswiri han.butthtroidwis'ihve 
with CHS ind the ptvi nicnts ii imm d with mui ind woimn hut Ty- 
ing past Rovstopped foT I motmiit Old looktddowiithc gieatstica 
Hr btokc his silence 

‘ft has gnat jxiWLr’ In sud *l)ont you fell tint it has great 
powcf* 

He spoke with extiimi forte As In sjxike, I knew for sure what I 
had already suspected he h'ul bion^bt tin to Berlin to u>nsett me 

For the test of tint monniir we mailed walking under the strcly 
sky tliiougfa tile harsh, busy streets 'We h.)d invtr hid an argiuiient 
beferc now it was painhil, passionate, often bitter Wc knew each 
other’s I uigtiu|;e, each of us knew ill the cxpeiniiee dn othei could 
command, it was itieoinjiuablY me>re pienmg than arguing with a 
stranger 

'When cma w c begin, we coidd not le eve it dl day, on and oft wc 
came back to die difierence between us Most of the passion and 
bittemess was on my side f wras not teosonable ihit day, eidm as we 
walked the stiects or sat lu his high cold rooms I kept breakitig out 
with increduhty and taneoui Wi were still talking violendy, wdicn 
It was tm o’clock and tune to leave for the Adlon 

He seemed to be ttsmg his gifts his imagination, his penetrating 
msight, his dear eyes fer a purpose that I eletcstecL He had not wanted 
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nu to btcomt absorbed m the rag tag and bobtail of tbe Knesebtck*- 
^tras&e He lo\ed tfacin, but it wis not thii p'ut of Germany he wanted 
nu to see Ihey did not talk politics, c2u,cpt to grumble passively at 
laiTvs md taxes ^hicb impinged on them the only pobtjcal remarks 
on tfu night I iinvcd vieic a few diatiiks tgunst tlx i^gime by the 
hool-Uichcr who WIN is osinlopjiuuiatcd hol-heited md some- 
what hdf bikid R )\ w lined hci to bt ciuful out ide the house 
Ihcie wis on ismiiit elide irmgiifss iboiit liti 
Ro wuiiediiK toste ilit rtxohiiion Ih tdi) ht irndc hiseascfor 
It in ^ ttinptr th w w is bttkr than mine thouf h < vtn his w\s some- 
tinns sh iro >onj( tiincs lu \ ic in inw bievoi s di^s u though uixious 
to 1 gbten niy mood H bid set out to eoiivimi m< that rht Nazis 
hidhislon '1 tbeir ide 

rile fiittm weiild bt in (rcrmin binds Ih ir would be gieat 
suifcung )u lilt wi\ dill nuglit ii d m i otut\ as dteadhi) as the 
wot St of dm pieseiit oiu but tluu w is i thiiKi perhaps a better 
iliinte than an^ odier th t in Unit pul ap'i in our life time, they 
w >uld cre itt I bnlli int < n ili/ ition 

It lht\ siiecttd Saul Ro> t r>o le v» ill foictt the black spots. 
In history sue et SMS ilu onl^ virtik 

He kmw liov to ivt dit issuinj n ns thu ill our political fntuds 
luidi t dm period Ht h 1 i or Imd m the ehiiiitc of bellow 
tix' lit IS tor nodung l\ uuis f tiliifc hkt nnn) other scientists, 
h id moved near to the C onmiuni t liiu vi r h id ill be < ii 'iftccted 
th It eluu lU of dioUj.dii Me ’ net dc i to plan on sup< rliurn in scale, 
s del Ro V, wit h 1 hint ol die Jc \ il quoting sr nptur Luropt must be 
one so thu men could | lin wide uid deep enough soon the world 
must be oiu How eiuU n beeonu om ixctpi b> force*' Who had 
both tlu toiec md the will** No putt w is too lugh o pi^ to see the 
woild midi one It win I bt madi me b\ n ison Men never give 
up ]obj md powei mless du \ inii t 
Oiilv tlu (nriiiins oi Russnns could do it Thev hid both got 
tnergy sr t free, through a new set ofintn sci/mt powei ‘ ThtyVe got 
the cnerg> of i revolution It comes fiom vciy deep * Ihey had both 
dune dieidful dungs with it, foi m<n in p< wer ilwavs did dreadful 
things liut the Promethean force might do somethmg wonderfuL 
‘eithii of them might l\e told you before th^ trudi hes at bodi ex- 
tremes," said Rov *But Til back these people IhejVc shghdy crazy, 
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of course All rcvolutiouiiics arc slightly crazy ThaOs why the y arc 
revolutionaries A good solid ucll-adjustcd inan like Atthur Bro^sii 
|ust couldn’t be one I’m not sin ( thit you could Hut I could lei/iis 
If I’d been born here I slioiild hive been ’ 

Not many peoj le hid the nituu to be it volution me s sud Rov 
And those who h id Kit disht d when th \ h id VrOii tlu i levolution 
and then could not keep thtiro vi fobs lilt the ol 1 Bolsheiil s lile 
Rohm The Nizis hid eolkettd in istemshiin» ero\\4 bosse 
some Horrible some nu iiseh ibK oine wild v ith ill th tuibiilent 
depth of tile German li irl Tints \Miv souKchmct mi\ eoiu ot 
them, siidRos Tluv ini\ Ik ii i but th \ i no^< >iimonpli 
men You won t b htve it but one o two ol ih m lu W iro rf 
I tell sou 

It wis thit ^mtisttc Ininnn tni\tijie hit hie‘ tilei Ik M e^ luni 
They were lu u ot fie 1 lud bone '^h y w i nu ifln Ik sul one 
needed to ehoose b tween tiK n inel the Rtissiin Ik hi 1 nnd Ins 
ehoiee t Oinniuiiism v\ is tlu most di\ n 1 ster k of himnii vie ds 
*no illiistritiom no ipitill ti is I if isiuir nn\edthmthit Iik 
IS ruhei thin tint It’ ditlti thin th < emnnunistv think lli \ te 
optmmticehldren Lih i dnk i tin i the\ hi ik but u s ilsc tiehe 
You know It IS Think of then bsols I ins i the mosi sunl md 
thinnest sou ve evei een Ro\ tilk d ol oiii C oini ) n si ti lends 
‘They’re vlnllow Ih s eintf 1 nything except nionl iiulunatJOi 
Thev’ie not hum in 1 evsis U in ig t >n s\iih them mv inoie 
luflmiedby inxutv ind mv<r I leeuscel himofh nn^per/eise uid 
self-destructive ofbeJiK> intOMeihd h^ «-hc \V ij>neinu pissi>n foi 
death oflosina; ill lus sense through imeting for the fust time, nun 
suiKtnt with i (ommon puipeist ol being seduc d b\ Ins liking fot 
Gcrmmy bv die oidmirs luimin liking for people one liis IneJ 
amonp foi loi » 

‘This isn't the time to fool yoiuselt I ctitd If ver theu wis a 
tune to keep your he id 

‘Arc yon keepmg ^oiirs^’ sud Ros quuth He poiniie? to the 
mirror behind us His fie wi sombie imm wis white with ingei 
I lud lost my teniyxi alto ^e thei I lu use d hmi ol be nig ov ei w lu Im* d 
by his suacss m Bcrliu In the flitters and ittentioiis 

‘Not fair,’ sud Roy Y ou’ve foi ^sotreu th it you nscel to know in 
H jven t ^ou''* 
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Out of doon, as we walked to tlK Adloii, die uig^t was sullenu 
The mercury-vapouf lamps shone Imd on the streets and on the 
lowering douds. Wc made out way beneath tbem^ and I recovered 
myself a little. Partly from poht.\ it was not good to let a man hkc 
Schidcr ste us shaken. But nimh mote because of tliat lemark of 
Koy\. ‘You used to know nu ' He had said it without a trace of re- 
proach Deeper than any <]uirrcl, we knew eadi other Walking m 
the frosty night, 1 felt a pang of intoh riblc soitow 

At the hotel, we wcit shown mio a private loom, warm, glowing, 
soft-H:arpctcd, the ubh ghttcnng with Imen, silver, and glass. Houston 
Lggar bad dciided that the pirtv would not bann his prospects; he 
gave IIS his tough, cliccrful giuting, and talked to us and joan in a 
manner that was ina\cuhnc , assciuvt, anxious to make an impressiQti, 
both on the uji cc of Lord Hoscasth lud on i tomclv woman. He had 
also noted me down in potciUiJly useful - not useful enough to make 
luiu fix 1 hutch duiiiig my rcinainmg diys in Bcrlm, but quite worth 
his rioiibk to say wirh inat<v beutmess that wc must ‘get together 
soon*. 1 ha\l a soft spot for Lggar 1 hete was somctlung very simple 
and humble about his const mt untiring, mattcr-ofiact ainbxtious- 
uoss Inadcntally, he was onlv a counsellor at forty-five; he had soil 
to mike up foi lost tun* 

loan said t4> Ro) . 

‘An you better' You look vc'r> tired ’ 

‘Just so,* said Roy Elirougli listening to Lewn^ He gets more 
oloqiiuit.’ 

‘You sliouldn't have got up. It\ stupid of you ’ 

‘He could talk to me in bed ’ 

Joan laughed His solemn expression bad alway> melted hci For 
the moment, she was luppy^^ to be near Imn, on any terms. 

Servants flung open the door, and Schader and Anunatter came m. 
Roy mtroduced eich of us Schader spoke good Fnghsh, though his 
accent was strange m an elfiaciit, workmaii-hkc, and courteous 
fiishicm, he discovcied exactly how much German wc each possessed. 

Wc shall speak Lnglish then/ said Scluder ‘Perhaps we find diffir> 
cuitics. Then Roy shall translate and help us ’ 

This left Ammatter out of the conversation for most of the dumer. 
But he aaepted the position in a flood of what appeared to be voluble 
and deferential compliments. It was mtercsnng to notice his excessive 
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ile&reoce to Sdiadcr. Amnutter was. as I had seen in Cambridge, a 
tridky, round-£iced, cunning, fluid-nattired man, very mtich on the 
make. But I was familiar with academic perstHis on the make, and I 
thought that, even allowing for his temperament, his obsequiousness 
before official power marked a real difficrence in tradition. At die 
collie, Roy and I were used to eminent pohticians and Civil Ser- 
vants coming down for the week-end; the connexion in England be- 
tween colleges such as ours and the oBlctal world was very close; per- 
haps because it was so close, the visitors did not receive elaborate 
ceq>ect, but instead were liable to be snubbed caustically by old 
Winslow. 

Anunatter made up unashamedly to Schiider, who took very little 
notice of him. Sdiader said tliat it was late, asked us whether, as soon 
as we had Bnished a first drink, we would not like to begin dimicr. 
He took Joan to the table, and I watched him stoop 9vcr licr chair: 
he had come into more power than the rest of us had ever dreiimed 
o£ I might not meet again anyone who possessed such power. 

He was, as Roy h^ said, in the early thirties. His face w^as lined and 
mature, but he still looked young. His forclicad was square, furrowed, 
and massive, and tlierc was nearly a straight line from tanple to citin, 
so that the whole of his unusual, stroiq;, intelligent face made up a 
triangle. His liair was curly, untidy in a youdiful fosliion; be seemed 
tough and muscular. It was the kind of physical make-up one docs 
not often find in ‘intcllcctuar people, though 1 knew one or two 
bushiessmen who gave the same impression of vigour, ideriness, and 
activity. 

As he pre.sidcd over the dinner, lus manners were pleasant, some- 
times rather over-elaborate. He was the son of a bank clerk and in his 
rush to power he had, as it were, invented a form of maimers for 
himself. And he showed one aching cavity of a man who had worked 
unremittingly hard, who had attained great responsibility early, who 
had never had time to play. He was getting married in a month, and 
he talked about it with die naive exaggerated trenchancy of a very 
young man. He was a litde afi'aid. 

I thought that he knew nothing of women. It dashed out once that 
he envied Roy his loves. As a rule, his attitude to Roy was comradely, 
halficontemptuous, half-admiring. He had a kind of amused wonder 
that Roy showed no taste for place or glory. Widt pressing fnendli- 
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ticss, ht wanted Roy to cut i i^;urc m the limelight If nowhere elsc» 
then he sliould get ill the icidemK honours and Schadcr isked 
Animatter sh irply when iht uinven»it\ would do something for Roy 
Pinner went on SehiJci pused sonu ehboratt eomplmients to 
Jo 11 he. wis mtciested, hotly Jiitere ad hke i )ouiig man* in her 
feehng for Roy 1 hen he i ill d hnuseh h itk to dnt\ md iddrcssed 
me 

Ro) His told me Mr tliot tint \ou ire whii we eill i soaal 
democrat*^ 

Yes 

Sehidtr wis rctrnehng me int tiih with 1 irge eves in whuh there 
showed ihnonnilly little white the\ wen cs es eloiniu ititnr putmi- 
cions suite lie griiiii el 

'Wc found here tint the .iO id leinociitN uvi us little trouble 
AXe thought rli(s w n uui hirndiss^ i, h 
\e I sud ^Vl noticed til It 
Ro^ spi Ke to Sch leler 

‘Don i think tint Llict is dwavs orthselov md hirinltss His poll- 
ties «e the only hur^^trlt b thinii^ xhout him I c ii ntve imdcrstand 
why lu shen Id U such n old bnu e ib it peditu s Sift ui the middle 
ot the roul * 

I unsure saHSehide with him p lit ss thill h dlhiid nnieh 
m eoinm m with Mi I hot 

it w 1 cl 1 th It ] h id to do the rdl me F was too cautious to 
».iit( r the contest he i nde an ittempt to stec \ us aw ly to pluid ub- 
jeet such IS die Divjs C up Ro t ive Inn i smile of extreme 
dxahli ru , is th augh whispei mg i Ji h ttei s r M e It was Hi to me to 
stand agjuist Schuler, md in het I was glid to It \vis a relief iflcr the 
day with Roy I wis (Oiiipletel in control ot my uiuper now Joan 
was in ally, backing me up St nine bly teich turn ot the conflict llud 
never felt her approy of me be fore 

First Sthidcr tiud me out by tefleetmg on the nnebinery of 
govcmmeiit ^Vhu did I think ibout the way govcinments must 
develop nor morally that shoidd not e nur be tw ecu us, said Sebader, 
but Uehmcally? Did I re ihze the difFcreuee thit organized saence 
must 1 lean? Two hundred ytirs ago deteiimned cmzcns widi mus- 
kets Were almost is good as the King s armies Now the apparitus is 
so much more complex A ceiitril government winch can rely on its 
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acmtd forces is aUe to stay m power for ever ^So fiu as I can sce» Mr 
Eliot, revolution is impossible from nov, on unless it starts among 
those who hold tlic power Wilt i tell mi i£ I am wrong^’ 

I thought ht wis right, ippillingly right it was one of thi sinister 
frets of the twentitth-H^entur) sccik I le wi lu on to tell nu Ins vi< ws 
about what the ceiitr il govLtnnicni \ oiild and nuist control, and how 
It must opci ic He knew it ii si le out there \ is no more sign ol the 
young inin un iccustoim el to seH-’cty umul with women hi w is i 
bom minigcr ot nun nui Ik hiJ ilu ids hid \e us ot experuiici 
Aldiough Ik was i nunistu h did iniiih woik tlii« m Fneland 
would ha\L bun don h his pdiiiiunt suntar) is i nutlti of 
fict,hesiiin dlodo uonsid i ihh iinounrof utud iMeutue voik 
which m luLn^hsh lepartnu itwoi Id nisii hive re chedth higlui 
Ctvil Set Sint lit done th mu si i It hid its disadv mti is but ^ 
thought It him i elos i h 1 of his |( b He rin h^ diparciniiit 
rather is in aiquuntmu ot mnie i infred 1 ndish inJu trnhst, i ii 
his busmiss It w is the uiu» d pt icuu ot the rvginie oim times it 
mide for eontusion, putieiiluU ^is Schid i stt ughtfi tw udl) id 
nutted) when th< puts olheiilslu hidm lodiieed ishisownstiflf o-ot 
acrosd the old Kgulir GLiiinu ( nil Scimu He mule moth r id- 
tnission they we e fin hna; it hu 1 to eoliu ino igli iiuu i ho could 
betniuedmto idmj»ustritois hij;lioi Un/ Thir nu\ set i limit to 
the work i goveiimi nt e in do Mi Ih > d wi tre in cffiainl 
race ft ymi plan vour soiiets \ou will liiid this difticultv much 
greater - foi sou ediic in such ^ smill fnetion of youi populuif>u 
Also, torgive me, I do not rhmk sou ue virs ctlu lent 
‘We’re not so stupid is v e loc \ I ii I 

Schider looked u me, ind liugl ed lu went on quistionmu mt 
stating his expci le iv v on the leelmique go\ i nimc nl the mech mi- 
cal tcchmquc, ihj pipti-work the hies tin use ol mtii 
He wis bemg Very puienl in * oinmg to his point At last he knew 
enough about me Hl said 

‘Tcllmt, MrPhoi, whatistocuis w ii betweenyom countiv and 
nunc<^You ire not the mat topi/ me hypocritical re isons Do you 
dunk you will faght tor thi baliuce of power''’ 

I waited for a second 
*I think we sliould ’ T s iid 
He narrowed his eyes 
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* rhat IS interesting You cannot keep the balance of power fer ever 
Wh) should )ou trouble 

No one is ht to ht tnisttd with powir/ 1 slid I was replying to 
Ro/, as well IS to him ‘No one I should not like to set your party in 
charge of Iiiiopt, Or Scli»dti I should not likt to ste anv group of 
uitn in chiret no*- n < oi in\ friends or luyont tlst An^ mm who 
his li\td It ill knows tht f Hits iiid wicWdii s he s c ipiblt of Ifhc 
doi s not know It lit IS not i it ro g )vc ni otlu i s And if h do( s know 
It lu knows ilso tint i itlui lit imr in\ min ou^ht to bt allowed to 
dende 1 sin£,lc liiutun f lU I iin ne t speaking ot you ^p^tnllv, you 
lujdtrsr md I should siv tA ttly tht sunt < f m\s If * 

C)nrt\ smtt Iwiscectiin isom n be uTtimin i diuJ icroshthe 
tibli tl It J >r the firs* tjin ht took nv scnomlv 
You do not tl ink hn lih ot mtn Mr Uu>t 
I nil cm I Slid 

Hi hiu iliiss loiildtis H b t^ to Ins own gtoimd, ulling 
im thit he did n >r nppos ni^ toiinnvin<n shind mv tathf un- 
usailrcisous fo btliiviiu 1 1 the hdintt ot wtr I wist iking up 
tin uiukiMw uid iiplud tin* mtn ustiict wtrt often wnscr than 
their w ltd 

So A )u think if w bttoi powerful on will go to wir 

\/ltll US'' 

I loiild st^ nothin^ it thu i bk but Ro\ s fid eri\( ind stricken 
Dunn this d hiu 1 c hi i been sihnt Ik sit tlui before my i\cs, 
hsttnmp tor whit 1 w IS b uiid to m) 
t thiik wt shill, I Mid 

you in not 1 uiiucd <i nntr> Mt 1 li u Mini p oplt m Englind 
would not ipric with ^ ni 
Ht w IS icciuU , but I dll n >t uiswtj 1 s« I 
The j hoji^. It w 11 lot bt u c ssir 
Yes/ sud Roi in i pissKiiit«. wluspii Tlicy hope thit' 

]oui was stirnig ii him with lost md horror, pri>ing that ht 
would not s i\ too much 

‘Wt ill hope thit ’ shi Slid in i /oiti thu was Jeep wnth learning 
for him ‘But you vt not been in hnghnd much lately Opinion is 
chanram I must nil lou iboiu it txrhips on die w i\ home’* 

*You must • s-nd Roy with i spirk of rony But ht had rcsptvnded 
to bci for a i: > nnent she had re iclittl lain 
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*Will ihc) not do more than hope’’ said Sehadtr. 

‘It depends on )ou,’ said Joan quells 

‘Will they not do more th m hope ’ Sclndcr rept itcd to Roy 

‘Some will/ Slid R<»\ lK »h 

Join wiSNiilUtaiing uliini i though she veeie <;undmghin troin 
daiige,r 

Lggar inti ivined, in \ eheeiKil eeimpinuni iM te>nt 
‘ rlurt IS ill the iroo 1 will in Cli we^rld 

‘I e t us snppeise s u J S Ji id i jjnioi nn» him ili u i* ( oim s t s w u 
Let us suppose tint we d eidc M is n e ssir\ r ) hecoim pow rfiil lo 
beee>im nmre powviful thm son uid V4>ur fi lends behc\ t«> be 
detirabli, Mr hliot 
‘BcIum te^ be site ’ 1 snd 

‘L( t Ua suppos \i lint to \leijel n ii >iti r Mi IJteU Whi h 
some ol \oiir hjend> mp n te> «h 1 k \( ii i»e^ te> w ir fhen wliit 
happens’’ 

‘We hwe been to w U" b foi I slid 

‘1 im ne>t interest et m lusi 1 ii i inuieste e^ ni tl is y u mil the 
next lud the ne>^ Y'>iig<»to\ u C n vou^Hit i su' 

‘We must It) 

'You will imr be i united pe<»ple lint vmII be niiin wh> lo n >l 
wisliIisTWt rher will b miinwheilik us ll ) ouiluik* 
but tlu'y like us It ther is \ \x the\ v ill ne 1 wish to eemeiuci 
What will llu ) elo*' 

He exjHeted Ro\ to iiswei Se>diel }oin ind I Bui Rov sithsDking 
at llu tibh Wislu puw dbv li rhwe VI is Ik eesnside Miig i ilhe r est 
us’ His e^cs, usinllv s< bright weeieniote 

Srhidei loe>ked n him eiin > isl) Neu ;etji g in ui Wi.i Sehiilei 
paused, md then went on 
‘He>\v eiii ) )u firfu i wir 

In \ tew mom«.nts the e nveisuion liggid, intl join slid, quite 
casj! 

‘In dK iliinlv 1 ounlit to «ui Hess u> his lieuise, Dr VLidei Fins is 
his tit's! Ji\ out >t be el, y n kiio n He loe>ks iv^tull) tired’ 

Re>V Slid w diout pi ole St 

I sluHild yo ivihips’ II gwe 1 slight >mil( ‘Fliot e in sm md 
till ibe lit \ I Keiiihold \eHi two ^ to tilk ib )iTl wii 
Seindei suu, with the eonuideiy phwicil eoncem that one often 
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meets 11 aggressive, tough po>\trhtl men * Of course vou must go 
ji YOU ire urtd You must tike cue, Ro> Please look after him, Mias 
Rovei He his mil \ friends who \Msh to see him well * 

H* sho^^ ed them out iMth ( 1 ibor lU kindness and tlun returned to 
Lgirir uH me f ;gir h id rt ili/< d that he must h f Join have Roy to 
h rsetf iiid he served listciimg \hile Sehid<.r ind 1 talked until lacc. 
I tc Id Sell dir miuh more confide utl) thin 1 f< It it the time that 
he must not c viggerite tik edtet of disuiity m Inghiid It was easy 
to ilur c pinions vers i{uukls in tlv iiKdtrn world We Ind i long 
discussion on the cfl ctiveness prspagindi In the long run, said 
Scl id I, It IS umil^ t t'eio i If \\ iiitcrt lined vou hen for i few 
Mtfs Mi Lljot voi \v ulu ucept fhiutrs tint now you hnd meted* 
ibk In th * run p opie b Iu\i vhit tlie\ hi ir if the\ hear 
i otlune cist 

IL w Id t foimidibli min I ih luglit is ! walked home widi 
Hou ton I vvis ttoubKcl K Ins coiitidctice it wis not the 

confide iKi of th( stupid II wis luik\ iti his time, tor he fitted it 
ixictlv III wisboin tor tins kind of world Yc t lit was likeable m 
Insfishion 

t liven is not s disc e t is h ouajhr to be, said Iggai, as we 
\v liked down the cUscif d tie 

*No ^11 inv mxicty r tunnel 

‘It does uot niike out job t isi i T wisl on d ull him I know it*s 
just thoughtli s ness 

1 will it I tat the clnnc I siid 

‘ Be tween ourst h t s, sid Houston 1 gg ir, this b a pretty thankless 
job, rliot I suppose I in t {>rnmbli i good jumpmg-ofF ground 
It ouglit to turn out usi tul, bm souk tmn s one doesn t know what to 
do foi die best I vtivcme 111 is lo have sonu thmg l » show for their 
trouble * 

I was touched tor ill Ins tin ust nul bounce lu wanted sonu results 
trom his work 

A clock was sti ikino t v\ o w nen 1 let myselt in at Roy’s front door. 
1 had been umous < ver since he 1 It the dinner Now I was shaken by 
a sudden, unreasonable aecss of in\iet>, dUch is one someiimes feels 
on going home ittcr i week aw \ 

I tip-toed in, icross the gi t it c old rooms I he ii worried and tense, 
1 meant to satisfy my sc If tint he wis no worse 1 went to his bedroom 
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door 1 stopped outudi Through the o'lk I could hear vouxs, spi dt> 
very quietly Out w is i woman’s 
I hy iwikc, thinkuig of Ukiu boui C ould Join nlin hun, (v«.ti 
\ct’ I wishtd I aiuld btlitvi it It win much latii it must hivt biin 
tour o’clock, btfoa I he ird the i In I ot i dooi u{Hnin|r By that uuk 
I wis diowsing fitfullv lud it tin sound I juiiiptd up widi dit id 
Auotha dooi (htktd outsiJi Join lud 1th I toiuid it hird to g > to 
sleep igain 
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Ro'i did not id( r to Jom*b ^isit Slit 1 1 J wid tlit Egi^irs i di) or 
two loin^ti, ind tlun moved on to somt hitiids t»f tlu Ikiscisdcs m 
Stockholm I siw licr with Ko\ onK oiill Sht s tiUwd pucinoud) 
li >{xtiik iiid lie gentle 

I Of till lest ot 111) \\e<k 111 Kerim Ik vis qniel aiul subdued, 
rluHij;li lie Seemed 10 be htdumg ort the true nielmelioly lit took 
nine from his work to tiiteuim in he tiriiigid our d\)s so tint, 
like [niinsts we tould HfUjn oil! K s b\ tilkmg iboiirthe «ghts 

Vl'e slipptnJ oir w ly rnuid Sins Seiiei si*)od lu the Girrison 
Chueh If Potsduii sided ilojig tlu likes in the hush weather, 
w ill t d through ihe Bnudenbuie \ ill igt s Wv Ind often ti welled in 
I urope togcthti but this vv is the first line o hidse ircludforthmgs 
to si e ir wis ilso tile first tinu w hid sud so lift! 

I d d not meet Scluder igun 101 in\ of Ins oHienl fiitnds But i 
siw 1 ii'ood lie d oi Animitter md the unueisil) people in circum- 
l iiiei s ot faiily high-ehss t uee Months b fort A nin itter Ind intei- 
pi led Sehidei's ifiteiest in Rtw to nu in llnr the unntrvit) should 
i,i\ Imii some hmoiir Sinmitcii pronmiS stt ibout it And 
u ideinie digmt u le s h ivmg e rtmi elm leleitstiis in comiiiem evt ry* 
• heu I IS eeille igucs bch wed nneli is our eolle<y( wenild h ive deine 

Th \ suspeeted that Amiinttei w iv trying t > siuk up to high 
lUtlioTities th \ suspected he liid m eye oi» some (dierjob, they 
could not ln\e btiii riehtfr The prospeii of someone else gettuig i 
job moved them to strong nunal indu>nitioi> lluy promptly took 
up positions for 1 stittlv disipptoving uumut Whit opinions of 
Roy s work btMdts Animdtter\ hid ivei bem offered? Ammattcr 
dilig nth cam issed the One mil faeults in Berlin, lubuigeii, Stutt- 
gart, Bitsliu, Mirburg, Bonn there seemed te> be no doubt, the 
senile teluetintly idmitted, thit tlus liiglishinm was a scholar of 
e'^treme distinction 

lliat step hid taken montlis I In 11 \t sU|> w is iceorduig to pat- 
tern Though evcr)rone would like to reeognure lus distinction (whidi 
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was die positive equivalent of 'in his own best interests’), surely they 
were prevented by dieir code of procedure? It was impossible to give 
an honorary degree tn a man of tWcnty*oinc; it would open (he door 
to premature proposals of all kinds; if thi'y departed &om custom for 
this one Orientalist, they would be flooded with demands from all 
the other Acuities. It was even more impossible to make him a Corrc> 
spending Member of the Academy: die Orientalists were already 
above their quota: it w'ould mean asking fora special dispensation: 
it was unthinkable to ask tor a special dispensation, when one was 
breaking with precedent in putdi^ forward a candidate so young. 

Those delays had sartsfactotily taken care of scviral more months. 
1 thought that die resources s>f obstruction wen' well up to our native 
standard - though I wsiuid have backed Arthur Browu agaiust any of 
them as an itidividiul performer, if one wanted a stnlj^mni, untiring, 
stone-waU defence. 

‘That was the position at the time' of our dinner with Scfaadct. Am- 
mattcr had taken Schadcr's question as a rebuke and an instruction to 
deliver a suitable aaswei m quick rime. So, during that week, he con- 
ferred with die Rector. If they abandoned the hope of honorary de- 
grees and airresponding memberships, could diey not introduce the 
Ameticau ride of visiting professor? It would recognize a fine achieve- 
ment: k would cost them nothmg: it would do die university good. 
No doubt, 1 thot^ht when 1 hcaid the story, there was a spirited and 
enjoyable exchange of s<’ntiinents about how the university could in 
no way whatsoever be afltxrtod by political influences. No doubt diey 
agreed that, in a case like this whidi was crystal-pure upon its own 
merits, it would do no hann to retain a Muiistci'’s benevolent interest. 

The upshot of it all wa.s that Hoy found lumsclf invited to address 
a seminar at very short notice. At the seminar the Rector and several 
of the senate would be present: Roy was to describe bis recent re- 
scanhes. Afterwards Anunattcr planned that the Rector would make 
the new proposal his own: it would require ‘handling’, as Arthur 
Brown would say, to slip an unknown nde into die univetsicy: it was 
essential that the Rector should speak firom first-hand knowledge. 
Appatendy the Rector was convinced that it would be wise to act 

I beard some of the conferences between Amniattct and Roy, with- 
out understanding much of them. It was when we were alone that 
Roy told me the entire history. His spirits did not often rise nowadays 
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to tlicir old mischievous bnlliaiicc but he had not been able to resist 
^viiis; Ammatter the impression that he needed recognition from the 
Umvcisin of Btrlm more than iiiythmg on e^rdi Tlus impie&sion 
hid n 1 le Anmiitttr incieisingly ignited, ior he took it for granted 
th u Rov told Sth idcr so, uid that his Ainniitu i\, tortune& hung on 
tiu cvuit Amniittci took to rmguic, up Ro\ I itc n night on the days 
b^toi th* s^ninur motlitr incnibt >i the sc iitc vs is ittending all 
\\ould coiiK well Ro\ pt vtested UKUK 1 rsousmss about his 
iddress lid Aiiim liter fussed < vei ih tckpljoiic iiid cime round 
uh 11 ihi mornitin to u issun hmi 

1 be cd t ) bt illowid to c* nit to llii s nun u WiUi i solemn free, 
R Slid tint ti would t 1 UK \ 3 l nil the smi( sokinn face, he 
tns\ tied Amnnitti on the ftkpl)>iic tht tv nin^ before I could 
1 ) u n Mils ind mils Iroin ihe iiistu i lent is Ai iimtnr issiired, en- 
tour td ciphd it' lied Ro) | uf a >\\n tht lectivci '\ithlusmost 
tuust insstihiiis t prtssi ni 

1 \( U)ld hill) tl t I nil I It 11} i ) )(i sli )\\ tonioriow * liesuel 
bin I V s obligtti t ) it ii iiM rli it t nuu h de| nds on it I ma\ get 
i^t hill 

R n drt.s cd \ itli t^tjuis it t *1 iit r nioriiine, Fk put on his 
in St I sluonibl suit, i sill hn in ol luJ slitts Must look 
\v II Jk Slid Cult t-^kt m\ lids In fut is *ie sit on tht Rector’s 
ik,ht bind in tht Oritiuil Icttuu-i m u *he umvttsity, he Itxsked 
i tlu)UL,h 1 m hid strued in b) ini oft be Rttlor wis i bild fit 
mm itli nmlcss Npectules lud i stout peppet loured suit, he sat 
stiffls bttvtctiiRov ind Amiii itter down u the Itcmici s desk The 
tilt iirt i 111 up in titis, and then su ili ri\ oi foit\ iiieii in the tlirec 
boll un rows Mt»si ol them a eu liointh u idcn middle- iged, 
dttssid in stnsibk meh-in downs In hont < t then escs sit Roj, 
wsodtnlietd sli bt, ^.legiiit young lilt i //im nr at i society luiidi 
It w IS 111 Oiientil stinin ii lud so Amin ittt» was in the eh nr Ht 
mide a s|xecli to welcome Roy I thd not understand it, but it was 
obviously )oeiiIar, flute ring the speech of iii imprcsuio who, after 
miuh St I css knows that In his pulltd it ofl Ro\ stood up straight 
mdsolemn Ihiie \ iris some clipping Roy beg in to speak rw Bijf/is/z 
I saw Ainmatttrs fict tloud \vitli istontsbiiu nt used as ht was to 
lit it Ro) speal CfCimin as well is i foreignei etnild Other frees 
begin to look slightly glazed, for (rennui scholais were no better 
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Jingoisa Ex^Mi ones, and not more dian half a dozen peofile 
dim coukt ^ow spoken Englidi comfortably, even in a tone as 
dear as Roy’s. But many more to pretend to understand; they 
did not like to seem baffled; very soon heads were nodding wisely 
udien the lecturer appeared to be establishing a point. 

Actually Roy had begun with excessive formality to explain that 
' jhis subject was of great intricacy, and he found it necessary to use his 
own language, which of course they would understand. His esteemed 
master and colleague, his esteemed professor Anunatter, had said that 
die lecture would describe recent advances in Manichaean studies. ‘1 
tUnk that would be much too broad a subject to attempt in one after> 
noon. It would be extremely rash to make such an attempt,’ said Roy 
solemnly, and uncomprehending heads began to shake in sympathy. 
'1 should regard it as coming dangerously near journalism to oifor my 
learned colleagues a kind of popular pr&is. So with yoiu: permission 
I have chosen a topic where 1 can be definite enough not to offend 
you. 1 hope to examine to your satisfaction five points in Soghdian 
lexicography.’ 

He lectured for an hour and twenty minutes. His face was im- 
perturbably solemn throughout - except that twice he made a 
grotesque donnisli puu, .ind gave a shy smile. At tliat s^, the whole 
room rocked with laughter, as diot^h he had revealed a ray of 
. bumotu: of the most divine subtlety. When he frowned, they shook 
t heir heads. When he sounded tiiumphaut, they nodded in unison. 

Even those who could imderstand his English must have been very 
little the wiser. For he was analysing some esoteric problems about 
words that he liad just discovered; they were in a dialect of Soghdian 
which he was the only man in the world to have unravelled. To add a 
final touch of fantasy, he quoted long passages of Soghdian: so that 
much of the lecture seemed to be taking place in Soghdian itself. 

He would recite from memory sentence after sentence in this lan- 
guage, comfdetely incomprehensible to anyone but himself. Ihc 
strange sounds finidied up as thoi^h he had asked a question. Roy 
proceeded to answer it himself. 

*JuA so,’ he said firmly, and then went on in Soghdian to what 
:^peai:ed to be the native view. That passage came to an end, and 
Roy at once commented on it in a stem tone. ‘Not a bit of it,’ he said. 

I was sitting with a handkerchief pressed to my mouth. It was foe 
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mo$ceIabocace, the most ludicrous, the most ofaUhis tricb: 

it was pure ‘old-brandy*, to use a private phrase. He knm that, if one 
had at) air of solemn certainty and a mesmerizing eye, they woidd 
never dare to say that it was too difficult for them. None of these 
learned men would dare to say that he had not understood a word. 

An hour went by* 1 wondered when he was going to end. But he 
had set himself five words to disaiss, and even when he arrived at the 
fifth Kc was not going to leave his linguistic speculations unsaid. He 
finished strongly in a wave of Sogbdiin, swelled by remarks in the 
later forms of the language, w-ith illustrations from all over the 
Middle East. I’hcn he said, very modestly and unassumingly: 

‘ I expect you may think that 1 h.ive been too bold and slap-dash in 
some of my conclusions. I have not had time to give you all the evi- 
dence, but I tliink I can present it. I very much hope that if any of my 
colleagues can show me where J have been too superficial, he will 
please do so now.* 

Roy slid quietly into his scat. There was a little stupefied applaiise, 
which became louder and clearer. The clapping went on. 

Amniatter got up and asked for contributions and questions. There 
was a long stupefied silence. Then someone rose. He was an eminent 
philologist, possibly the only pcr{»<»ii present who had profited by the 
lecture. He spoke in halting, correct English: 

‘ Those pieces of analysis arc most deep and convincing, if I may 
say so. [ liave one thing to suggest about your word 

He made liis suggestion which was complex and technical, and 
sounded very ingenious. At once Roy jumped up to reply - and re- 
plied at length ill German, In fluent, easy, racy German, Then I heard 
the one complaint of the afternoon. Two faces in the row in front of 
me turned to each other. One asked why he had not lectured in Ger- 
man. The other could not uaiderstand. 

Roy’s discussion with the philologist went on. It was not a contro- 
versy; they were agreeing over a new possibility, which Roy pro- 
mised to investigate (it appeared later as a paragraph in one of his 
books). The Rector made a speech to thank Roy for his lecture. Am- 
matcer supported him. There was more applause, and Roy dianked 
the meeting in a few demure md solemn words. 

Before we departed from the lecture theatre, Ammatter went to 
Roy in order to shake hands before parting for the day. He was 
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unilmg knowingly, but hi gizcd at Roy I caught an txpn ssion of 
shcci, bemused, complete bewildcnncnt 
Roy and I went out into the I uideii It was late iftenioon 
"Well,’ Slid Roy, i thought th house was a bit cold tow itds tb 
nuddlc But I got i good hand at thi end, didn t P 
I ha<l nothing to s i) I took him to tin m nest ( ife ind stood him i 
dnnk 

lhat iftinioon brought L lek the pist I hopf d tint it might buo) 
him up, but soon lie w is ejmet gun inJ stiyed so till wi %nd good- 
bye at the i iilw i stitjon 

He wis quiet even it Rom intow ski’s party Tlus hippeiicd the 
night bitore I Kit ind innn people ni the house wen imitecl is 
well IS fill lids from outsidi Roniintowsli ind his patron Iwid 
in two rooms 'll the top oi tin lions just undti the littli dinui s 
attic It was jeltiiig lite th< piw> w is nojs^ when Kov ind I 
climbed up 

The looms weie pooi theu w is linoKuiii on the fleior the gi esls 
were drinking out ol euj) Somehow Rommtowskis } itroii hid 
managed to buj si \ i nl bottles of spii its Ilow he hid ifforded it Roy 
coulJnoigUe s Presumibh lu w is King in idly e\tri\aguii in order 
to please the \oiing miii Pooi dv\d I sud to Ro^ fti it looked is 
though Komuitowski ind deniuided the pirt) in ordei to hook i 
diiFerem hsh I lieu wen e\iiil \oniigjsli men round hiiu md\ 
and perviited 

1 isked whu SihuKr aid lii> lolli igues would think of this sight 
"Sehidci would be sluxkiel sud Ro) He s i bit of a piuiie Jjiit hi 
needn’t iiund Most of thisi jHopk will fight tiic) il fight bettei 
thin respect ible imn 

Thai reminded him ol \ i nid liis t lee dirkeiieel We w< u stmJ- 
ing by rhe window ovei the tuet wi looked in sards lo thi shout- 
ing* bil'irious, iickets crowd 

"If there is \ w u, s iid Roy wh it e ni I eio^ 

He was se ired b\ the thou dit Living in otheis, he w i se lud by 
his ai&ctions m Engl ind, his affections he re He s ud 
* rhcri doesn’t seem to K \ place for me, does tlierc''’ 
rhe hide dnuer ]mncd us lipping up her dunk, ehterful, Inely, 
bnght-tyed 

‘How are you, Ursula said Ro^v 
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‘I think I am better,’ she said, viith her unquenchable hope ’Soon 
It will be good weather * 

‘Really better^’ said Roy Hl hid still not Lontrived i pLn for stnd- 
uig h( I to the mouiitauis he did not date tilk to hei direct 
‘hi the summer I shall be well * 

Sh( luighcd It him slu Uughed at both oi in, sht hid a bright 
elietk} wit 1 rhouglit igim how gilhiu-lu irtid she was 

rhtu Rotnuuowski eirnt minting up Ik offerctl me i eigaictte, 
but 1 said I did not smokt Pom sou* sad W'lllv Roiiiantowski, 
using Ins only Inglish phrise puked up h iven knovts how He 
spoki to Ro\ 111 his busk Beihn twing, of which I could seaicely 
nnki out I woid I noticed Ren nnniic him i he rt plied Ronuii-^ 
tovsski gi\c i pi It gi in Agiui h sK 1 stmicth nir Ros nodded, and 
the voimg 111 in went nwas 

Ro\ sou should not*’ cried Ur uh You sliould not give him 
mom}*IU tu Its poor Hans’ (H ms vwisihv tkil.th ‘bliek ivised*) 
sobidl\ Hi. is cruel to poor II ins fit v>)ll ti! e yom mc>ney ondbu) 
i 1 idles so IS to interest these little gentlemen She nodded scorn-* 
fitlK tolenntU towirdsih knot in t*u i nddli ol the lOom ‘Itisiiot 
setistblt to gist lum nioi ty ’ 

loo old to be sensible * Rcs\ sinil 1 it u i ‘UrsiiK ifl don’t give 
linn monev he w 1! tike ii froi i po >r H i is Pool Haiis will have to 
find It from soniewlu ic lit is sj v.uding too nun h inoiu v I’m firight- 
entd th-'t wt sh ill hnt H ins in tiouble 
ft IS so ’ snd Ui still 

Roy Went cm to SI) tint vc could not >ave Wills loi Hans, but we 
might still s IV c Hins tiom mothti diMsUi Both Roy ind the little 
dmc I wcie ifiudlhitln \ is tml «./‘^htie mones to squ mdur it on 
U ills Ursuli sighed 
‘It IS bid,’ she Slid, to liivt to bin love 
‘It ( ui be tiighthil ’ Slid Ros 
It IS bui Ui hm to run itur lovi. 

Hive >ou seen linn todry^’ sud Ros, geiiils clt irly, directly 
‘No Ht wis too buss ’ ‘lie w is iii eldeiK prodiieei ui a lam- 
shuklc dieaitt Ui suit’s t\cs vvcie fiiU of i us 
‘I m n>rr>, my di u ’ 

‘ Pc rh ips I shill see him totnoi tow W i li ips In will be free 
She smiled, Ups quivering, at Ro' , md hs. ukiI her hind, 
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*I wish I could help/ he said 

*You do help You arc so kmd and gentle ’ Suddenly she gazed ai 
him ‘Roy, why art )ou uihappy’ you hive so many who 
love you Have you not all of us who love you^’ 

He kissid her. It wis cutiril) iniioeiut 1 heirs v is a stringe tender- 
ness The little diiietr wiped het eyes, plucked up her hope md 
courage, and wuit oH to find mother dunk 
The air was whirling with smoke , wd was «{rowing hot Roy flung 
open the wmdow, and leaned out into tlii. cold an Over the houses 
at dtt bottom ot the load there hung a li\id greenish hize it was 
light diflosed from the merein\-vip>ur limps of the Uerlm streets 
‘I like those lamp's ud Ro\ qiue dy 
He added 

‘I’ve wilkf d tindet them so often in the vsmter 1 felt 1 w is ahnv- 
lutely - uioiiymoiis I don t think l\e es e* b« e i^o free ) use d to ptit 
npmyeoiteollir mdwilktluuughthe stuetsundvi those lamps, md 
1 was sure that no one knt vs me ’ 
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In C imbiidgt thit Mjj, the di)s wen told md hmht Roy played 
truktl for rlx fust mrt since the old M isttr s dt uh I watch^liim 
OIK ifteruoon, uid ’wis surprised to mc tint hi tyt was m His 
bt mniul oH[ drive cm led thionuh ihc (ovtis lit vv is liookmg any* 
thmir short \\ ith sercnids to sp ir Ik [ h\ l d 1 shot of his ow n, ofl the 
buk to pist point s tt 1 kiitve tboutrh Ik did not wikc me nowa- 
di^s ih u Ins uigliis we ic humud Ih wis working is he used in the 
blukcst tim s ] belli v( 1 tit w w Jiiukin > iIoik ud ouct 01 twice 
I hid Ik ird 111 his voui tin iindiitom < t Ii iinii giicty Usinlly hesat 
gi IS t ind sil If in hill, tin upb lu vtill bi titled hinwclf to thur up a 
visitot wiioiii t\eryMK clu w is xtniorng Stvinl nights, he scan^ 
<hh/cd soint of our friiiiils b\ his nmirL on (itrinuo 

I o\N irds tiK end ol Mi h hid i Iciui fr nn Rtisihnd, m which 
sht said It sIk w ouI J soon b< iniioiiiKinj In r ipcincixt to Ralph 
Udil ^Inn Ik told im, I wondi d foi in inst int wlKtlier she was 
pi iMiiir i list t nd Hid sIk j t R > u dil uii ot hti inind^ Or did 
slu il)( her I If 1 vcstiia of n hk tint lu would swoop down and 
stitp lh( mini 

Ill smikJ it till news \ii i th mdn lu w ts not iiuite mdiifcrtni 
Ht hid bitn wittchid when the littir canii, md he smiled with a 
kind of St idling humorous fonciiu s Hut R wilind li id been able to 
lOLisi Ins itiloiM IS no otii r Simiin co lid In thur rime together, 
sh had often btha\ d like a bitrh uid lu lilt i ^nil and ordinary 
lovu bveii now, in ilu midst of tin most fiiglniuing griefs, he was 
sharph moved ba tin thought ol losing lur foi good He wrote to 
Ralph and to lur Sonuhow, thi fact tint slit should ha\e chosen 
Rilph added to Ro)\ fulmg of loss md loi'tlmess, iddcd to an 
uitircl) unheroie pique He said thit he hid told Rosilmd to call on 
hmi some time ‘1 expect she*ll ionic with her hmbmd/ sud Roy 
witli irritated sadness ‘It will be extreinil’j iwkw ird for everyone. 
Tve never talked to her politeh It’s absurd ' 

Ihe annotmeement was dill) published in Ilu Itme$. Ro) read 
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& in die ooml^atian room, and Arthw Broimi asked him m- 
qmattvely: 

*I sec your fnend Uda) is jn^tting marritd, Roy. I radicr fimmed 
that I remembered the nami of the young -woman. Wt it sotncouc 
yon mtroduLcd me to in your rooms qiutc a whde ago?’ 

■Just so,’ said Roy 

‘From what I rememb j o( btr, said Brown, ‘of course it was only 
a glimpse, 1 shouldn’t Inve ugarded her is puticuiarly imnous ns 
settle down as a paison's wilt m i nue i|uict tounrry living ' 

‘No?’ said Rov blanklv He did not like the sight of their nimcs m 
print: he was not going to be drasvn. 

But, annoyed though he w ^s it the news, he < mild not help rbuc k 
hng smth laughtti at a leltci from Lady Munr I It w is the only time 
m diose dark wteks that I saw him utterly imslndowcd Hr hid 
-wnttrm several ttuu^ to I sdy Mtirul about tlnt^ime, fot the Bov 
casdes were visiting Cambridge in ]nne, to mark the end of Hum- 
phrey’s last term ar Magdalene, and Roy L id been pi rsuadmg Lady 
Muncl to tome with thini So fat as 1 knew, he had not asked Joan - 
1 was nor certam what hui happened K tween them, but J w is afrud 
ttuu It was die final, uiepariblc break 
Roy showed me lady Mtind’s letter She was delighted that h< 
was pressing her to tonic to t unbttdge, since she left the Lodge, sht 
had been curiously dididenr ibout appiaring itj the town Pcrliaps it 
was because, after dontnietring in die LoJgt, she cmild not hear 
tafemg a dimmer phee But sh< wis willuig to accompant the 
Boscasdes, now that Roy hid mvitcd lur She went on* 

‘You wnll have seen this cxtriordiniry ai non on the pirt of our 
vicar. I am ium|icUcd to take very strong cxce'ption to it Unfor- 
tunate IS too mild a woid. 1 know this voui*g woman used to be a 
fiicnd of yours, bur that was a dtfTcient inattci. You may somrtuius 
have thought 1 wis old-fishioncd, but I reahre men hive dicir 
temptations. That cannot however be regarded as anv excuse for a 
cUrgyHun, He is in a special position, and I have never for a single 
moment contemplated such m outrage from any vicar of our owm 
diurdL I do not know what e'xpLinations to give to our tcn<'nts, 
and 1 find Heloi no lielp m dus, and vov remiss m prrfotmmg her 
proper duties. 1 have finuid it necessary to remind lier of her obliga- 
tiewM (diough naturally 1 am always -very careful about keeping 
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nay»^ m li» bockgroutuQ. I comubr our vicar has put me m au 
impossible positton Idonotseebowlcaoreoiavetfauwomanmour 
house Hugh says it is your fault for bull>mg bun into givmg the 
living to our present vicar - but I defend you, and tdl him that it 
takts a woman to imderstand women, and that 1 knew this wmnan 
vfv> a dcsigmng hussy from the fir«t moiiiciit I vet eyes on her. Men 
IT dcfonteless against such creatures I hsvc notued it all my life, or 
certamly since Hugh got mimed. 1 shall K' most surprised,' Lady 
Mui icl fliushcd in inigmlu ent r igc, ‘if this \voni in does not turn out 
to bk bamn. 

‘Now )ust why has Lidj Mu decided that’ cned Roy. 

It give limi in houi’s respite Bur die di)s were draggii^ by m 
bhsk se mug feus and lavagid niidits in inpuish horn the moment 
wlien ihtr hv had luii aw ike thiough tlic white hours of the early 
morning, he roused iiimseli evliaustvdl) to open tlie daJy papei. The 
news glued it him for his mclimholy wis the uiclaiKboly of his 
iiiiure, but it lud di iwn into luui the hoiror of wii 

Most of the college were iiueomtoruble and stnined about the 
prospect of wir, only one or two of the very old escaped Several 
nun wene tom, thc«ugh not so deeplv and tragicaUy as Roy. They 
we le solid eonservitives, men of projvrtv, used to the tradiuonal way 
of life , they were not fexils they kuew a wir must destroy many e^ 
then comforts and {vrhips much else, tlicy had liated Communism 
for tweiits vt irs, in their hcirts they still hated it more than National 
Socialism, yet, with die obstinate patnotic sense of their class and 
race, tbev were slowly eoimng to feel that they miglu have to ^;ht 
Ocruiany They folt it widi extiemc reluctance Fven now, they were 
chars of die prospect ol Uttuig ‘thit min C hurchiH’ into the cabmet. 
Ihcfc iii^t suli be time fur a compioimse hi Miy, that wras the 
position which Arduir Brown took up He was just as stubbcmi as he 
was m cxillegc politics he was appre^aabiy inoie inu-Ocrman than 
most of the college r^lit Some w etc much more wniling to appease at 
almost iny cost 

They had all gathered rumours about Rov's sympathies they had 
lic-ird some of Im comments ui lull Ironic illy , his name was flaunted 
about, this time is an authority, by old Despard-Sinidi The old man 
was viruleudy pto-Mumch, bitteiJy m favour of any other acoom- 
modatieiii. He kept quoting Roy ‘Calvert has just come back fiom 
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Germany and he says . . / ^Calvert told someone yesterday , . / Roy 
smiled, to find himself approved of at last in that quarter. 

But Frauds Getliffc did not smile at all. He was away from Cani- 
btidge many days in that simniier temi; wc knew he was busy on Air 
Ministry experiments, but it was only much later that wc realized he 
had been occupied with die first installations of radar. He came back 
and dined in hall one night, looking as tired as Roy * looking in fact 
more worn, though not so hag-ridden. It happened to be a night 
when most of the left were jiot dining. Nor was Winslow, who was 
an old-fasliioned liberal but spoke caustically on GctlifFc's side -- lie 
had quarrelled acidly witli the older men over Munich. 

Tliat night r3espard-SiTiidi and others were saying that war was 
quite unnecessary. Francis CictlilFc, short-tcnipcrcd with fatigue, told 
them that they would soon present Hitler with the whole game. 
‘Calvert says/ began Despard-Sniith. GctlifFe interrupted him; ‘Un- 
less you all keep your nerve, the devils have got us. It’s our last 
chance. Tin tired of this nonsense.* 

The high table was truculent and quarrelsome in its own fashion, 
but it was not Used to wtirds so openly harsh. With some dignity, old 
Despard-Smith announced tliat he did not propose to drink port tliat 
n^ht: ‘1 have been a fellow for fifty years next February, and it is too 
late to begin having iny head bitten off in this hall.* 

Arthur Brown, Roy, Francis Getliffc, and I were left in the com- 
bination room, and Brown promptly ordered a bottle of port. 

‘lt*s rather sensible to drink an occasional bottle/ said Brown, 
looking kindly and slirewdly at the others. ‘We never know whether 
it vnU be so accessible in the near future.* 

‘fm sorry, Brown,* said Francis Getliffc. ‘I oughm*t to have cursed 
the old man,* 

*It*s all right, old chap,’ said Arthur Brown comfortingly. ‘Every- 
one wants to address a few wcll-choscii remarks to Despard on sonic 
subject or other. How are you yourself?’ He smiled anxiously at 
Francis, for Arthur Brown, whatever his hopes of a compromise, 
bdlieved in keeping liis powder dry; and hence scientists wearing 
themselves out in military preparations had to be cherished. 

‘In good order/ said Frands. But it was fiilse; he seemed as diough 
he should be put to bed for a fortnight He was painfully 
fiiayed, diinking of liis experiments, thinking of how he could flog 
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himself on, thinking of bow many months were left He turned to 
Roy 

^CalviXt, you'rt dome; Inim * 

‘Harm to what^* 

To our chimes ot wnmiiiu tJus wai 
1 he wir hasn*t conu 

It will You kno\^ IS well is 1 do tint it will ’ 

‘I’m trighuiicd tli it it will sud Ro> 

‘Tht only thing to K fright* in d ibout siid F**inas hirshly, 
‘is thii w< slnll slide oui ol it Ih\i s wb it I m frightened ot If we 
8;ct out of It this tiiiK We re hnisbcd The ( iseists hi\c won 

1 suppose s ou mean the C leini ms s iid Arthur Rrow n, who ne ver 
iceepted mMluiu^ wimh he smpecud w is i left-wing forniula ‘I 
don t think 1 c in go ill the w i\ v ith a ou ( refliftc It might suit our 
book to hm mother bre itlntm s\ ice 

No Slid Irimi^ Oui m >i ik will \veiken lluirs will get 
toiigiier 

Yts, suel Roy eJtail) theiis will <ret teni£,ber * 

You like the idei, don r Pr me is erud 
Thc) ire leiiiiikible people 

(fooel (rod Inncivs ti«* Pushed with pission You like 
mthemt^ wherever it i< us its h ad 
‘ Ihit mis be so I hiven l be n verv eUver it lindmg it, hive I**’ 
Ro^ hid spikcn with the lirhtn ss thit deceived md Ft incis did 
not u ilize thii he Incl stiiiek mueh deep i thin he kn w Neither 
Aithur Browi noi 1 eould tike oui eyes fremi Roy s fice 
‘I doiit know what souve found’ si id Frincis impitiently ‘1 
should hm thought )ou iiiight K e intent iniDUg \oui Fiseist 
friends ’ 

‘If so/ Slid Roy, 1 might hive sti^ed there ’ 

I don t sec wliy not 

No, Slid Rov )ou w* uldn t see win not 
‘You’d be less dingerous there thin voii ire here,’ shouted Irancis, 
stung to bitter anger 

‘I dare sav I’m not so eoiieenicd ibout thit as you are ’ 

‘Then jou’vt got to be,’ Frmcis said, ind the quarrel became 
fiercer Arthur Brown tried to stc ad) them, offered to present another 
botde of port, but they were too fir gone Brown listened with a 
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&0vm oipuasdctaent and concern. He admired Frauds GcdiSk, bat 
ids \A6k oisdook, even his idioms, were foreign to Brown, Rrands 
took it for granted, in the way in which he and I and many of our 
generation had been brought that there were just two sides in the 
world, and that the battle between them was joined, and that no 
docent man could hesitate an instant. ' My Manichacans had the same 
idea/ said Roy, which made FrancHis more angry. 

To Francis, to all men like him and many less incisive, it all seemed 
starkly plain in black and white. Issues Iiavc to sisezn so at the fighting- 
points of liistory. It was only later, looking back, that one saw the 
assumptions wc had made, the ignorant hopes wc had indulged, the 
acts of faith that looked strange in the light of what was actually to 
come. At that moment, Francis was saying, everything must he 
sacrificed to win: this was the great crisis, and until it was over wc 
could not afford free art, disinterested speculation, the pleasures of 
detachment, the vagaries of die lonely human ^'»ul. They were 
luxuries. This was no time for luxuries. Our society was dying, and 
we could not rest until wc bad die new one safe. 

Roy replied, sometimes with Ins light grave clarity, sometimes 
with die kind offrivoloas gibes that infuriated Francis most. *Do you 
believe cverydiing dmt's written in Cyrillic letters?’ asked Roy. 
‘I must learn Russian. Fm sure you’d be upset if I translated Prtwda 
to you every night.’ He told Francis that Communism (or Francis’s 
approach to it, for Francis was not a member of die party) was a 
* romantic’ creed, for all its dryness. *It’s realistic about the past. 
Entirely so. But it’s wildly romantic about the future. Wliy, it 
believes it’s quite easy to make men good. It’s far more optimistic 
than Christianity. You need to read St Augustine, you know. Or 
Pascal. Or Hiigel. But then they knew something of life/ 

Once or twice Brown chuckled, but he was uneasy. He was deeply 
fond of Roy; mudi of what Roy said came far nearer to him than 
anydiing of Francis’s. 

But Brown was cautious and realistic. He believed Roy was 
completely reckless - and every word he said on Gennany 
' filled Brown with alarm. Brown was ready to anticipate that his 
proc£g& would get into trouble. Roy’s folly might be the most 
painful of all 

As for me, I was watching for the terrible elation. His wretched- 
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ness had weighed him down for wedks; it was mdancholy at us 
deepest, and it was beginning to break into the hghtning flas^. 

r was expccung an outburst, and this time I was tennd^ where it 
would end. 

It was that sign 1 ^i\as hstemng for, not anything else m thetr 
quarrel. But Roy's la^t swords that night were quite calm. 

*You think Tni damii-ious, don’t lu said. ‘Ueluve this, you 
and your fiitnds arc inucli more so You know you’re right, don’t 
you^ It has neva cro^'^ed voui mind that you might bt wrong. And 
that doesn’t seem to you die idful ’ 

For a few days notlnug seuned to change Roy did not often dine 
in hall, but I hsttiud in dicad for ei'h rumour about him* when I 
sm Arthur Brown wdkinp tow irds nu in the court, mtending to 
Girrj me lor a tonfidenud taJt , I wanted to shy away - but if was 
only to considei whether the timv liad come to ‘ventilate’ the que^ 
turn of a new fellow W irs might be near us but Arthur Brown took 
it tor grantc d that the college govctnmcnt must be ( arned on. 1 asked 
Bidwcll c^ch monimg how M« C alvert was. ‘lie’s not getting his 
sleep, sir,’ said Bidwill ‘No, he’s not getting his sleep. As I sec it, 
sir - I know it’s not inv place u» say it but it’s all on account of his 
old books Hc\ overtased bis braui Thic’s how I sic u, sir.’ 

1 hen, as a < omplct^. surprisi, I received a n<^tc from Lady Murid. 
She was stasing at the Uiuvcrsit^ Anns* would I excuse the short 
notuc, iiid go to til hotJ for lea** I knew rhit she had arrived, 
I knew thit Roy had gnen her dinner the night bcfoie* but I was 
astoiushcil to bo aunmoned I h »d ncvci been cxictly a &vounte of 
hers. 1 felt a vague malaise 1 wn becoming morbidly anxious 
I ady Muiicl had taken a pnvate sittiiig-room, looking out upon 
Parker’s Piece. She grec ted nn as shi use d to in die I oc^e, she seemed 
almost to taiicy tliat she was still there 
‘Good afternoon, Mr bliot I iin glad that you were able to come.’ 
Her neck was stiff, her bick erc-tt as ever; but it t<x>k more effort 
than It used. Trouble was t< lling, lvcii on her. ‘I will nng at once for 
tea,' 

She asked about my w ork, my pupils, and - mexorably - my wife. 
It all sounded like the nibiic ot days past. She poured out my cup of 
Indian tea; it was liki her, 1 thought, to remember that 1 disliked 
China, to disapprove of my taste and attnbute it firmly to my lowly 
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upbnngmg, and yet snQ to feel that a hostc ss was obliged to provide 
for It She put her cup down and regarded uic with hei bold innocent 
eyes 

‘Mr liliot, I wish lo ask >ou i pcrsoiul qiusnon ’ 

*Iady MuntP’ 

‘I do not wish to pty But 1 nuis isk tins qutstion Have vou 
noticed an vtlmig wrong w itli Ros 
I was taken ibuk 

*Ht\ dcspcritcly ovi rstruntd,* I s id 

‘I loiisidiud lint yiw niiglir ln\i noMud sonnthnn; sud 1 idy 
MuikI *Bur 1 belie vi )t is worst I IhIum Ik Ins 'lunii vsoity on Ins 
iniud 

SIk stared n me 

‘Do you kn w wliit tin woii\ i Mi Lh-^l 
‘Ht*s very sid ’ I bet^iii But 

‘Ml fcliot, I id\ Miitkl uniinin tii I un i Ixlusei m 
woiinn s intuition Mdi ut moi 'H d th u v\e in mteliccuiilh 
1 should licvtt lii\e piesuiiK d to disu I with the All lei on ipurcK 
inullictuil nnttu But ir t ues i w >m n to tint i nnn is hiding 
SOUK pris itt woriy Hoy Ins i b tii wondeilull) cuefie 
1 SUV tlu diflti net U I iKv 
Sii sighi d 

Isilbeeiue d tniit w nnn sli i uUI iil\ 

Nt* 

Ale )eni evitun of ihu 
Absolurtly 

‘We must put surhut,^.! on n mk^ 1 idv Munel Sht wisb^lHed^ 
disticssed unhappy h<r voiet w is fiiin ind decided, but only by 
habit, lui whole Ik an wtiit nut to I un SiiuK hi knows we w int 
to help him Dof s ht kno^ th it I wt iild do aiuihinc; to help hnn^ 
‘1 im quiti. sure lie dots ‘ 

‘I im ver\ glad to he u you su tint I should likt to hive told linn 
But there arc thmgs one iJw lys liuds it iinpossihle to s \ ’ 

She turned her held i\*a\ from dk ^1k vv is looking out of the 
window, when sht said 

‘I tried to get him to toiifidt th»s won y 1 1 t night/ 

‘What did you do^’ 

‘1 used a liltlt tuitssc Then I isl td him sti light out/ 
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She bunt out: 

*He put me off. I know men like to keep tlicii secrets. But there art 
times when it is better foi them to talk. If <inly they would sec it. 
It IS so difiicult to make them. And one feels that one is only an 
intruder.* 

She faced me again. 7 hen 1 kneu wliv she had averted her eyes. 
She was fighting back the fears. 

She colJttted herself, and spoke to me with exaggerated firmness, 
angry that I hid seen her we<k. 

‘There is one thing 1 tan do. Mi Eliot. 1 shiD nng up my daughter 
Joan. Slic knows Bov blotter than 1 do. Perliaps slie will be able 
to discover what is wrong Then between ns we could assist 
him * 

I used all inv efforts t<' ilissiiade liet I argued, pctsiiadcd, told her 
that It was uuwnse. But the onK real reason f could not give: and 
r ady Mimcl stayed mvinciblv ignt>raiit. 

‘Mr Eliot, voii must allow me to judge when to talk tc» my 
daughter about a common friend.* She added superbly: ^My family 
have been brought up to face trouble.* 

On the sj[)ot, she uk phoned Joan who was ui Loudon. There 
could be only one answer, the answer I bad been sdieinmg to avoids 
the answer which Jvian would want to give from the bottom of her 
heart. It came, 4>f coursi . Jo lu w'onkl ( atth tiie next tram and see Roy 
thu cvcnuig. 

Lidy Muriel said good-bye to me. 

‘My daughtei and I wil* do oiii Kst, Mr Lliot. lhank you for 
giving me )oiii advice/ 

I went straight fiom the hotel to Rov^ rooms. It was necessary 
that he should be w ariu d at < »n( c. His oiitci door was not locked, as it 
was most < vemugs now - but he himself was lying limp in an arm- 
chair. There was no bottle oi glass m sight; there was no manuscript 
imdci his viewing lamp, and no book open; it was as though he hod 
lam theic, iiu'it, for lioiiis. 

‘HuHo/ be said, from a far distance. 

‘I thmk you should know/ I said. ‘Joan will be here m an hour ot 
two.* 

‘Who?* 

I repeated my message. It wis like waking him from sleep. 
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At la^t lit spoke, but still clirk}>, wiaiil), from a depth no one 
could rcich 

*1 don’t 'want to set her 

Sotut time iftcrwirds he itpt i d 

‘I don*^ wint to st' Iv r I 1 ki in Btrli i It madt thint^s worse 
I’ve dime her enough hirm 

Roy, 1 said, prtssingly I in ifrud you nuisi 
His answer time ifter i long mnrsil 

‘F won t set lur ft will b( w< rst t >r h r It will be wt rst foi both 
ol us I’m not fit to stt niyoiit 

‘ You can t just turn her iw is Is ud She tn mg to tor yem 
You must be good to litr 
Another lone' interv il 
Tin 1 ot fit to see nyone 

* You must I snid You vt me mt t k mtieli o hu: sou kno \ 

Up to th 11 1 hid hiel \ r\ tittle In i nn mmi I should hisc 
given up But then 1 siw Uj isiomshmg ihmg Witl i prodigious 
striin IS though he wen < illiiig ft intieilly on vei v ri erve of bod> 
and mind, Ros se^ ined t > bnn y himself buk into the v orld H( did 
not w int to leisi Ills stupor the re lie h id e ipe d pe rli ips tt>r houi s 
but sonielms^ he forced hmist *f j b sii an lined lutn with grief lud 
suffering He ntunuU to seiruie tniseii s i the ippilhng tuehn 
dioly Yet wis hnnself, norm tl in s| eecli cjui t sad ibk to sn ik 
vei y gentle 

1 need to put i fic m n he suJ t d it I shmldn t hive 
brought her to this 

He glanced at me ihno nnsehuv uisls 
*Ani I ht to be seen n sv’ 

’I tlimk so 

*rvc got to look pretts r isonibl wliei Join eomes It’s impeu- 
tiut Lewis She nuistn t think 1 m ill Ik leldeel with i sniil Slu 
mustn’t think I m mid 
*It will bt all light ’ 

she thinks I m really off it igiin In smiled ‘she will w int to 
look ifte»' me And I night wuit lur te> Fliit mustn t liip]>eii 
Lewis I owe lur more thin tlie others I c in t inflict myself upon her 
now’ 

He 'went on 
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*She will try to (Hrsiudc me But it would do us both m 1 was 
m wt: ficc wuli hti And I should get worse I don*t know why it is * 

Nor did 1 Ot all winm n, she wis most liis equal Yt t she wis the 
only one with wlioni hi wis nest spent uicons Somehow she had 
in\ idtd him, she h \d not Jc t linn lose, hiiiise If , by tlit vcj v strt ngrh of 
her dc\otioii, by 1 ki Lnowleds^c of him, b\ hci sIhk in Ins struggle 
slie liad bi ought linn bicl< to tlic self he c rived to throw iw i\ 

IMor d( n, Ik siul 1 shdl mvii find inyeine like hei 1 must 
imke hei belie \e thit I m dl right witlioiit Iki If theu’s no othci 
w I must tell lui Tin bettei \ithout h<r Thit’s wh\ I ve got to 
liKik le iMuubk, Uwis I \i doiu hei noiigli lurin She must get 
free of ne mm It deicsn t inittei whit she thinks of me ’ 

He Miiiled It me viih sid uid mt thiesous irony Then lie spoke 
in a tone tint \v is nntui d tut qaui aid utteiK ind inrohi ibK 
tingu iiefed 

‘I hm mss If slid Ros I \ hioti^In unlnppiiKss to everyeim 
I ve known It wi uld hue b cn b tlei if I d m vei live I 1 should be 
wiped out e> lint eve som eeuld fo'jet me ’ 

I oiild ueit go tlm ugli the pretem e of eons Jmg him, I could not 
reph until he spile i^ciii II hid spoken so ]inetK md inturally 
th It 1 slnvei 1 Ml de>wn n\ pm It w is uiguisli to he ir utli linked, 
simpU aiigiiidi ill ud 

You would Inn be) iii un I tppi )♦ I el Jievei hved, old bov 
\ou e in t d n\ it I ho isn t the mu to b he utv, is u*' 

‘Nevtt mind ih nu Inppimss 1 nd It cm nit one off from toc^ 
much M> lit would hue been eliftireiif w thout sou I preler it is 
It IS ’ 

tor 1 second, his hce lit iij 

‘YouVe doiK ill M II e iiiltl, he nd I n eded to ull \i u tint - 
before itstoolite \oii\f denu meae thin iiuone Yoii’vi done 
inoie even tlnn sh* did N< \v I nui < send liei iw'y i nere will imly 
be you whom Tve e\er t ilked to 

He wis sitting biek in his elnir The limpness had gone, ind his 
whole bod} wis e is} me! tehxed His face wts smootlied Dy the 
golden evening light 

*You won’t sack iiu |usi now will \on^’ h sml ‘ Whitcvei 1 do^ 
I shall need von vet * 

I went biek to my UHnns md from the window sell watehod 
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Joan rater the coiiit llie uadef graduates were m hall, she was alone 
on die path, wallui^ with her gawky, sturdy step. She passed out of 
sig^t (in her way to Roy’s staiaase I sat there gazuig down; I had 
nimcd dinner myself, 1 could not *acc high tabic that lught, the court 
gleamed in die summer evening The silence ss as bniken as men came 
out ofhall, they shouted to each othei, sat on the edge of the grass; 
then they went away Lights came on iii some of the dark htde 
looms, though it was not yet sunset ind bright in the court Beside 
one light 1 could see a \oung iiiui icicling the cxmimanons were 
not yet Bnisbed, and the college wis quiet lot nine o’clock on a 
summer mgUt 

I turned ni) tlioughts iw i\ ttoin Re>v iiiil Jodii itid them they 
tormentud luc igaui Would she see diu he wis ictnqi;^ Would she 
feel the despente effuit ot ptctenci <* Di I sh«. know thit tomoirow 
he would be liilf-deiuigtd' 

At last 1 saw her pass mider tro window igiin She wis alone Her 
face was pilhd, he iv)', and sit, nid liet h et were dnggmg 



CHAPTfiK 29 

Realism at a Cricket Match 


Lady Muriel’s observations on Roy might once have amused me. 
T shotdd like to have told him that, for the first occasion since vre met 
her, she had noticed something she had not been told; and he would 
have laughed lovingly at her obntseness, her clumsiness, the pent-in 
power of her stumblii^, hobbled feelings. 

hi &ct, that afternoon she had made me more alarmed. Roy 
must be visibly worse than I imagined. Living by his side day 
after day, 1 had become acclimatized to much; if one lives in 
the hourly presence of any kind of sudering, one grows hardened 
to it in time. I kticw that too well, not only from him. It is 
those who arc closest and dearest who see a fatal transformation last 
of all. 

I reassured myself a litde. Apart from Arthur Brown, no one in the 
college seemed to have detected anything unusual in Roy’s state that 
summer. He dined in haU two or three nights a week, and, except for 
his views on Germany, passed under their eyes without evoking any 
special interest. For some reason he stayed prctcmaturally silent when 
he dined (I ouce taxed him with it, and he whispered ’lanthanine is 
the word for me’), but nevertheless it was curious they should observe 
so litde. They were, of course, more used than most men to occa- 
sional di^lays of extreme eccentricity; most of our society, like any 
other college at this period, were comfortable, respectable, solid 
middle-aged men, but they had learned to put up with one or two 
who had grown grotesquely askew. It was part of the secure, cont- 
frdent air. 

After Lady Muriel talked to me, 1 was pieparing myself for a 
disaster. I cried to steady myself by freing it in the add merdlcss light 
of early morning : this will be indescribably worse than what has hap- 
pened before, diis will be sheer disaster. I might have to accept any 
horror. What I feared and expected most was an outburst about 
Germany and die war - a speech in public, a letter to the Press, a 
puUic avowal of his frding for the Reich. I feared it most for sdfish 
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reasons at tliat period, such an outburst would be at) excrodating 
ordeal for me. 

Alter he sent Joan .way, be uiiik iii the abyss of depicsvion. 
But ho did notlunp. The day tjMt the Bosci^tlcs arrived, he cv<ai 
sustanud with I ord lh>si astle a level, icdistic, and sobu conversaton 
about the coniiiii^ wai 

The Boscastles had inviied u« i«) IiukIi, ouI Lad' Muriel and 
Humphrey vv ire there is will 

Tlnough the beguininp; of tin iuimI 1 oid Jfost istk md Roj did 
all the diking The) Kuuid llkiusehts in i sti >ng uid sudden 
s)inpathv about the prosiHNl of war llu) itnild ste no way out, 
and tlRV were full <»f a revulsion dniost pbvsii il in its violence Ladv 
Muriel l(H)ked srutled tint men should tilk so trmkl\ about the 
iniscties of wu but shi 1-new lint her biotlur Ind bicn di'cor.ifcd 
lu thi li«it w If md It would n< vci i vin ln\i ou iirred to het thit 
men would nor h«:ht bia\< 1\ d it v\ ilun cli iv 

"It will bf (jiphtiul/ nid Kin Throikdiout Ik Ind spoken 
ijiodu ltd) md siusiblv . hi hid s ud no imm tlnn iiniiv men wei*‘ 
s.i)mg, he Ind tninikn* ipufth tint 1 r did not know Kis own 
com igi It iniolil be iclequiti li could n u ull 

Ml will bi inglitful ’ loid Bom istlc ulioid llu plire’ And I siw 
Ills < \cs k'wc Uo\ md turn witl) i lourh d, pissUMi ite mxiitv upon his 
son Hiuiiphrcv Bi vill w is stil^ go h 1 looking u» Ills fnil, I'^irlish wa\ , 
his skm was pink, Miiooth, '’nd di n he li id lus f itlii r\ be iky nose, 
which somdiow did ni»t J tint fioin Ins ddic'iv His eyci weic 
blight chma blue, like his mother’s Hi hul led i distcputible life iii 
Cambndge Ih h id genun < uiisru Iv 'Imcr so far is I could 

discoid, a ti ice of talent 

I Old Bose asllc stared it his sem wi*li m\kt\ ind longmg; for Loid 
Bose >stle could not icsti mi Ins smuie msiinrtivt devotion, and foi 
him wu niemt nothing inou not less linn dmge'r to his beloved 
son 

I wardied 1 ulv Boseistk inoiuit her loignetic ind ugard tl»cni 
botli, with a funt, chumnnir, eonrcinpfiious, coolly afTc'ctioiiate 
quiver ou her lips 

Then Ford Bosiastli took refuge m his own pc*euliar brand of 
stoicism He asked numpluey to show him agnn the photograph of 
that \ cai \ Atlicn leum. fins bore no relation to the Athenaeum where 
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1 had tea with the old Master* the London club of succcssfii] {h:d^ 
fcs&i(»ial men The Cambridge Athenaeum was the ultra-fashionable 
dhtc of the most fashionable club foi the gilded youth; it was 
limited CO twenty, and on ihc photograph of twenty youthful* 
and mainly titled, fates Lord Bostasile tast a scornful and ^sniissivc 
eve 

At any rate, he ipptartd to tn I, thtic was still tunc to reject these 
absuid pretensions to be classed among tlicir bf iters Several of them 
had iiaine^ iiimcIi more illnstnous thui that of Bcvill; but it took 
more than ceutiuics of distmcnou to escape lord Boscastle’s jefao- 
viamc stnetures that aitunoou ‘Who is this bo>, Huiuphrey: Tm 
afraid I can’t for du lilc ol me reniembcr his name.’ He was told 
*Lv)rd Arthur * ‘Oh, perhaps that acuouiiis for it, should you have 
rhoiight^ 1 lu y liave nevci really quite managed to recover from their 
obscunty, slunild vou think the\ LaVo^’ Hi pomied with elaborate 
distaste to aiiothei youth ‘Incoin^ibly paivenu, I sliould Iiavc said. 
With a ctrtaui pruiimvt cuiumig m financial matters Such as they 
showed when they fleeced inv great-grandfadicr.’ 

Lord Boscastle placed the photogtaph a long way off along the 
table, as though be might get a h ss displeismg view. 

‘Not a very distinguished ciillcction, I’m .itraid* Humphrey. I sup- 
pose. It was quite iiocessaiy for you to jom diem? I know it’s always 
easier t<i take the course of least ic'sistance. I confess that I made 
concessions most of nn life, but I think it’s probably a mistake for us 
to do so, shouldn’t you have thought^’ 

The Boscasries, Lady Muriel, and I were all dimng with Roy the 
following mght. I did not see any more of him for the rest of that 
day, and next morning Bidwell brought me nc» news Bidwell was, 
howevt^r, full of the pnparations lor die diimcr, ‘Yes, sir. Yes, sir. 
It will be a bit like the old tune's, Mr Calvert is the t^nly gendeman 
who makes me dunk back to the old tmics, sir, if you don t mmd me 
saymg s<s. It will be i ph asurc to w ut on you tonight, 1 don’t mmd 
telling you, sir.’ 

So far as I could tcU, Roy svas keeping to his rooms all day, 1 
besitatc'd about intruding on him; in the cud, I went down to Fenner’s 
for i few hours’ escape. It was the Free Foresters* match. Though it 
was pleasant to cliat and su ui die sunshme, dicrc was nothing note- 
worAy about die play. Two vigorous cx-blucs, nc'^itbcr of them 
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batuiien of re^l dass, ^ere clumping the ball hied to extra cover If 
one knew the game, one could minicist oneself m points of dctnl 
There could not have been i more peiccful afternoon 
Tlien I felt a hand on in) shouldei 

^llic) told me 1 should find \oii hire but I didn’t ic ills think I 
sliould The voice had dy fill I looked louiid ind s i\s^ the smile 
on Rosalind’s face, diffident, pitlutu impudeni I i(M)lo{;i 7 ed to my 
eompuiion, and talked with Ke>silind roi nd the ground 
T w onder if I could beg a < up 4 >i te i she nd 
I give her tei in the pavilion with tlie lie irtv ippetice that 1 re 
membered, die munched severil e)* the etieler ts buns Slit talked 
abouthetselfandme iie>t\(tofRo\ fierin inner vv issiiilhuin noiisly 
plimtive, ts thenigli slu \s re ilUustd bin he hul become more 
insistent and eeitaiu esf luiself Hti elite vsis nest so fu 
bclisw the suiface now She hid been sueccsstui in h i | >b and bid 
schemed efteem Jy for i betiei < in Sh w ts nuking i 1,0 ^ci nun) 
hundreds a ye»r Hei ises weri 11 h t >utul n >ugh lui \e>iec not 
enough diminuendo, to ouetil i elf ciiveK is thi^, used that slu 
was i shrewd and able woiinn And rh u w is in tlur developmeiit, 
minor but eurniis She w s still prudish m 11 1 >peeeh still pitidish 
when hei eyes give 1 slunul him >1 i>v nukmg bn she had 
become fcmiikibU pnsnn 

She lexsked round the pivilioii 1 d siid 
We cm t \er\ Wvll talk luie 1 111 s\ 

Winch since stvei il )f lJu f ue I nest r 11 wer Ui 10 ! temch 
mg Us Seemed clcir I te>ok li i l> i eoupl of sells in the e 01 lie - e>f 
the giouiid on the w i\ R isalin \ s lel 

I kiiisw I oughtn’t to have mtenupie I eni it ilK Hut it is 1 long 
nine smee I siw you, lewis isii t ir l>id v ui rr ili/e it 1 veiy ne iih 
tracked voii de»wn thil div at Hose isrle ^ 

It’s a gold job ^rou didn i I siid l ids Minicl w is just about 
ready to tike a stick to you 
Rosalind swore cbeerhillv and grinned 
‘She’s in Cimbndge now, b\ th w w I sud 
‘I knew that ’ 

‘You d bcttci be eucful If vou im in t > muiv Rilph Udal 
‘Of course I me an to m n ry lum Why lvu do you say such horrid 
rlimgs^* Slit opened h< r eyi s wide 
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‘Come off It,* I said, copying Ro>*s phrase It was yeats since 1 had 
been her confidant, but at a stroke we had gone back to the old 
terms 

‘No, I sliall marry Ralph, redl> I shall Mind )ou, Tm not really 
in l(tvi with linn I don't think I shill ever reilly fall in love again. 
I'm i» )i sun ihit 1 want to It’s pHit> blotKl^, being too much in 
l( isn’t it^ No, I shall settle down with Rilph all light. You just 
won’t kiKiw me as the vicar’s wif». ’ 

‘ Hut’s ttiK,’ 1 said, and Rosdind looked ill-iis(d 

W( hid just sat down uiidtr oik ot the cliLsnuit tit.es 

‘ I slnll s*ntle dowm so diat you \\ oiildn’r bclievi it,’ said Rosahnd 
‘ttui I’m not going to fool in'ysdl Ahii ohi Kos, other men seem 
|ust 1 tin> little bit dull It St mds to sensi th n 1 should want to see the 
old riling now ind igam ’ 

It’s dnipc rolls/ I sud 

I’m not so bil it cove mu* up in\ ti lies wlun I want to/ 
Slid Rosihiul, who w is onh to think oi practical 

dingers 

she asked, with a glow of Uiuniph 

MX) vou lliinl I oughtn’t to huv toim I Ik old thing asked me 
to look him up When he %vi4)U about iiu ind Kilph And he did 
sviin ratlin plcistd to >11 me list m xhi I u ill\ think he was a bit 
pli ised It' sit me ’ 

SIk liid her hind i>n ni) arm, ind sud, h ilf-guiltily, half-provo- 
ciiiviK 

‘Am w i\, he askid me to to i bdl with him tonight.* 

‘Art )ougoing^’ 

What do you think It’s ill nclit I II Mt that tin old gorgoii 
doesn’t find out I’m not going to hivt hir exploding down in 
Boscasth [ won’t hive Ralph upset Afiei ill/ she gunned at me, ‘a 
husband in the hind is wtirth iwt' in the bush ’ 

She and Rov had ainnge'd to gt> t*' a bdl 11 one of the smaller 
colleges, wdii^re none of us h ul close hicnJs I warned her that it was 
still a risk. 

she pursed hci lips ‘Why do you want to stop us?' she said. 
‘You know It might take the old thing out i)t himself He’s going 
till oiigh oni of his bad patJies, isn’t he^ It w ill do him good to have a 
night iMi the tiles.’ 
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I could DOC prevent myicif laughing Under the chestnut, an 
cspcmivc Imgermg scum ptivaded the hot iftemoon Tlitre was i 
held of moJHurt on lit? upper Im, but her hair was swept up in a iiew» 
a rakish, a starding Empm coiftu e I isked when she had had time to 
equip herself bkc the Quun ot the May 

‘When do )oti think"' snd Rosalind with lurking sUtsfution *1 
went up to town first tlunp this monung and told niv hui dresser 
that she’d got to do htr damnedest Ihe idiot knows n t of eourse, 
and when she d fnushed she siiel with t sopps smile that she hoped 
in’j fiai^ce would like it I ue uly tvked her why she flu ught 1 should 
care what my haiiee tinnks ol it It s what m\ young man thuiks of it 
that 1 in inti rested in 

What w IS going tliiough her he<«el, 1 wemdered, is 1 walked hick 
acioss Parkci s Piece She w u rteklcss, hut she was dso practical It 
nee d be li would in n i Uiiph kklal withemt inucjii he ii tbre ik md 
without repining Um need n be ^ I ms read> to bet tint in the I st 
tew hours sIk hid asked herself thit ejuistion I shemld be surprised 
if slw was in i hnir to 1i\ il e d u sf her wt Idmg 

A.S I w IS dressiOu for dinner, Ko\ threw e>pui iny bediooin dexr 
His while tte \ is ucuritely tied, lus liair sme^oth, but I was diroavn 
into alirni at the luht erf linn Hts e)es were lit up 
1 was frightened but in i few minutes I e^iscenered tlut thi^ hid 
been only a nni or enitt ige It e one as a respite I even laughed from 
rduf when 1 found how he h id broken out But 1 hit that he wis on 
the edge ot she e r eat isltoph h f ould ikx be t ir iwa\ peril ips only 
a few hours His simlt wi brilliint, but fiantie and bitter, his voice 
was louder thin usuil, ana a liuoh rmg out with retdy harshness 
Ibe laugh made my pulses tluob in tense dismiy Hus fearful t v ite- 
inent must break soon 

Yet his icfions tint iftemoon were fake hitnng out a random, 
and would not do much harm liiey had been set oft b\ m un* 
e\pected provexation I ho Jittle book on the heresies by Vernon 
Royu and RC.bC ilveir, had been published it last, early m the 
summer Since Ly all s death Rov\ reputation hid mcTciscd sharply 
m Enghsh academic ciules owing f > the ludefaugable herald-hke 
praise by Colonel Foulk s who was now quite unhampered But the 
heresy book had been nteivcd gmdgmgly and bleakly, most of the 
academic eiities sccmed to relish dismissing Royce now that he was 
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6c\d That morning Roy had read a few sentences about die book m 
tbt fiyurnalifThioIoqtcalStiultei ‘ Mr Calvert is bee onungrecog- 
niAd IS a schohr of grcit po^^cr iiid penetration But there is litde 
siL,n ot those quilitics in this book\ trcitUKUt of a subject whidl 
Inquires the most profound knowledge of tht sources and ongim of 
nligious hclirf uid its piis^rsiotis h(>m intern il cMdciice, it is not 
net diificult to attribute most oi thr iiisiiificKiirl) thought-out 
c 11 ipu rs to the 1 itL Mr Ro) t c , who in ill his w ritings on comparative 
icimon ntvu ic\<.ihd the nctissirs im ipin itioii to piuuic the 
iLhj;ioiis iMuruiKc otluts m>i ihi ,>UKnt ind dctailc d scholarship 
n'lcli nmhc hne given vihu to hr a oik ip the ibscncc of the 
iiiu^nutiM ijjfts 

R >\ \s n s IV ituK nui f iiit ntic ills uigrs He h id sent oft letters of 
v\ Inc h liL showt d iiK copus Ihcs \vcT( iii the I lousminish language 
of St hoi irly <oi fren trs) , bitur i iid< and violent - one to die editor 
iskjiif \vh\ he p tinitud i nnii ‘ignot uii iiiueichiblc, stupid^ and 
toiiupi own Hi lus JO uniJ, mclom to the uvitwtr himself The 
Tc'uwci viv c jiroksso it Oxfoit^ inJ to him Ro> h^d vtntten* 
** Ihv b fou nu )ourv ittv nvuw Yon ut ithci too old to read 
ot i< o vtnil to set hoiRsil) \oti utnbutc some chapters to my 
coll il n It n iiid you h ivt the cffioi ut> lo impugn the accuncy of 
til It V ork iiul so 111 ihgn t)i< upti uioii of i be tier man than >our- 
sdt 1 vtou thos clnpurs I im i lioltr tint you tilled to sec 
til clupu s were pi I CIS IS enough to unht )ou foi such tisks as 
re cliiit piooK ffsou in lotntsUipcd in \oiit love ofdimaging 
otitis \ou Mill be so ilndicd tint sou will not wnU scurrilities 
aboiii Rovee igiiii You should St Uc publicly tint > on were wrong, 
and tint von stind guilty of ineompcuncc silt-iighuousncss, and 
malice 

RiW wis nnJdtned tbit the) sh lulcl still dcei\ Ro)cc With the 
desperite clmt\ which visited him ui his worst hours, he saw them 
glouiiig conjfortibl) st>IiJl}, sttifttd with iheii >wn rectitude, feel- 
ing i wmn eomfoi table sclf-impoitint sitisfietioii tint Royce had 
nev Cl come oft, could not even come oft ihcr lus death he saw them 
siving 111 public what a pity it w is tint Ro)Cc was not more gifted, 
how they wanted so cirnesdv to praise him, how onl; duty and 
conscience obliged them so reluctantly to tell the truth. He saw die 
gloating on sohd good-natured faces 
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Ai we walked ditough the court to hit dinner party, he broke out 
, M a dear, passionate tone: 

.'j&U men ate swine.’ 

He added, but still without acceptance, charity, or rest: 

"Ihe only wonder is, the decent things they manage to do now 
and then. Iltey show a dash of something better, once or twice in 
their lives. I don’t know how they do it - when 1 sec what we are 
really like.’ 



CHAPTIR 10 


Wiunn^ at Ni^ht 

1 id dLsk% in Uo) s sittmg-KKHn hid btcti pushed niund the wall, 
sMiuc on< luiticid ilrtdi thiir striiigi sliipcs ind colours In the 
uiiddli, t(v tiblc kul bcin hid for eight iud with five glasses at 
each pluc iiid i mmciidous bowl of oriluds ui th<* nuddlc It was 
not often Hot indulgid m the ipol uistu lu uwd to chuikU even at 
the subduid, (omfortibU, of ulint displu of Arthur Brown’s tlarct 
pat tu s e \tr i\ igant iiuals wen not in Ro\ s st\ It, die) i ontsuied (or 
him sonu thing irrcsistiblv conuc i huit ol rninalcluo But that 
mghr he w is Foi once giving oiu hiinsilf IXt ti t is of burgundy and 
tl’ur stood ihinibeimg ui i cormr of the UHin the eork of a 
ehunpign b( trie protruded fiom ibiidit >ti i sin ill tiblc were 
spie id out pi lies of fruit, niirrons gUcvs p tits huus, cold savouries 
foi ipirilifs md iftcr-tistev 

1 lie {xrson who en|ovcd it ill most v« i iindoubtedh BidwcU He 
ttMik It upon himself to anuounc' tht guts^ the fust we knew of this 
luw let was when HidweU diiew iipen the dooi deeorous and 
ruhieund the peifeet scvmt, uid prexhimed with qiml but nngu^ 
satisfiction 

L idv Miiiiel Kovei ' 

And then shghds less vi^oioiisls (t n itul ell ne«eled i title to 
move him to ins most sonorous) 

‘Mrs Seymoin •’ 

Mrs Housteiii ti^ir' 

Sn ce L idy Murid left the i exlge I h id i se iped n \ old dinner- 
long couvcrsuions with Mrs Sevmoui in the midst of despondency, 
Roy had been ible to dunk out thnt joke , it w is time to sec that she 
pestered me agam Befou they eaine in he hid been tslking to me 
with his fierce, fiightening exutement As lu greeted her, he was 
enough hmiseif tu give me a glanec sidelong uid mocking 
[ attuhed myself to Mrs Eggai, whom 1 had onh met once beiote. 
E^ar had sent lier bade fiom Berlm with her baby, and she wras 
staying with Mrs Seymour for die summei She wras a ptttty young 
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woman with a btautihil skin and eyes easily amusid, but a tliin, 
tight, pinchcd-in mouth She lud considtnble poise, ind otuii 
scemid to be laughing to hcrscit I found her rathe i \ttrieti\i some- 
what to ni) annoyance, toi he was obstinate, self-s msbed, \ an, 
and narrow, hr hss imnbi thin her pushing, huinble, inastertul 
husband 

Bidwcli cime to tlu dooi ignn md got our ittetuion Him he 
called our in ttiumph 
*The Bill and C oiintess e>f Bern isile ^ 

It was a moment for Bielv^t II to iliensh 

His next cill, anel the I ist \ is m intu hm i\ It w sni pK 

‘Mr Wuislov^ ’ 

I wis >urpnscd I h id ii t Hi >\vii *^j 1I then wlio \\ is m ikiu^^ up the 
party It seemed i < unoih ihoie Uen hut not bien scein:^ imuh n 
the old min He was net ei n utjve mtne ee>Ik 4 e njj kn ei loi hi 
had resigned tlu burs it ship ii pride uul nee ovii i 'veit befim 
Yet m om \\ ly he w is will fitted for the pirl\ He had bun n 
encmv of the okl Msstir s I i ly Munel hid lu ver liked linn but 
sttU he had been tlu on)\ fellow slum hi trcited issmu ipinoxinn 
don to a siuiil eqiul Winslox w is fond of siyiug tliat he owid his 
comfortable fortune ti the di ipei ' indi ind in 1 tit his ^rmdl ithu 
had owned i large sh )p in Se Puil s C hurelu ird but ins ^ laiidt uhu 
nevertheless hidbem i m un^er seni < f an old eounts f imiK 1 1 innl\ 
which had rein lined m i (unoi so stitu } ositi n fot slm t il hiin<lr d 
years They hid bun solid ind liiiK pros|.eTous ei iintta ^enlknun 
m the seventeenth eenlurs in »he Iwentull tluy wire still solid 
country gcntlemm, sliebtly i Hire piosperous Winskiw icfined M 
his ancestois with leid siii isni but it did not oeem to I idy Mum 1 
nor appiiently to 1 ud B isc istk to ]ne|Uire who thev weie 
With Roy in the stite I knew I w is on edge loi die evening to 
end (I wis strung up enough to suspect tint he might hive i ivited 
Winslow tlirough i eli dcstiiutive unpulse Winslow had witched 
one outburst and might is well hue the efamee to see mother ) lu 
any odier condition, 1 should have revelled in it lo begin with 
Winslow was piteiulv veiy hippv to be there, md there was seniie- 
thing afiecting about his pleasure He w as, as wc knew, e ross-gi aiueel, 
rude, bitter with hunscif md othcis tor being such a failure, yet his 
pleasure at bemg asked to dmnei was simple and fresh I had the 
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impression that it was years since he went mio society He did not 
produce any of the devastating snubs he used on guests m hall; but 
he was not at all overborne by Lord Bose isrle, citlici soaally or as a 
man 1 lies got on pretty well Soon tlu^y wi re CKcInngmg memoncs 
oi Itily (meaiiwlule Mrs Scyinoui, who was, of course, seated next 
me, conbded her latest enthusiasiii in an ecst Uic breifhless wlusper. 
It was for Hitler - which did not niiki it ^ isici to be patient ‘It must 
b» wonderful,* she said raptly, Uo know tint everyone is obliged to 
listc n to \ ou Imagme sccuig all those t icc> down be low . . . And no 
OIK can tell you to stop*) 

The dinner w is eliboi lU md gt inJ Rc»v hid set out to bc-at tlie 
a}H>luistie at llieir own gaim And hx' hid (v>ntri\Ld tb it each person 
the^u slionid take spceiil delight in it leist one eoutst there were 
ossteis fkir I idv Murul, whitcbiu hn iiu , ijiiuis toi 1 idy Bosiastle. 
M«Kt of th( pans t veil 1 ady B<we istlc, iu v ith t^usto. 1 she'iuld have 
been lx eiitluisiistic as ms of them but I wis oul> inxious that the 
toiiises should follow nK»re qiiicklv thil vw e nild sec the party 
bleak up in peace Ko) wis not eiihur ind drinking much; I told 
myself tint he hid a bill to itUMid wlu^n this w is o\ir But 1 should 
hive been more itassuitd to see lum dunk His eyis were brighter 
and fuller than noiintk ami Ins voice hidehingcd It wis louder, and 
Without the indf etions, the vanrtv, du slnJis of different tone as he 
turned lioiii one person to mother Usiiill^ Ins vence played lound 
one 1 hit night it was fotecd out, cUid Ind i braren liardne&s 
He Npoke httk He iticndcxl to his guests He miniicked one or 
two people fot ‘Winslow’s beiufn it ifieiud me that die inntations 
weie nothing like as exaet >s usual Ibe eouisis dragged by, at last 
there was a chocolate mousse, to be followed bv an icc. Both Lord 
Bostasde and Winslow, who hid strongly nnsculim* fistcs, refused 
the swiet Lady Muitel fe*lt the\ should m*! be Idt tinrcprovcd 
T am Sony to see that )oifte missmj; this excelle^nt pudding, 
Hugh/ she* said 

‘You ought to know by now, Muiiel, said I ord Boseastle, dcfcii-* 
sivcly, tuedly, ‘that Tin not mueh good at puddings * 

Tt Ins always been considered i coIIcr spec nitty/ said Lady 
Muiiel, chncKmg tlu argument I leniemlier telling the Master that 
It should become lecognnred as the icgtilat sweet at the audit feast/ 
‘ 1*111 very forgetful of these matteis/ suel Winslow, ‘but I should 
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be slightly siupnsed if that hippcDcd, 1 ady Munel. To the best of 
my belief, this adinanblt onccKtioii his never appeared it \ feast 
at air 

He could not n >»si thi ^’bc lor it wis not a function of the 
Mistci to prescribe the nutnis foi fc ists, liinch less of Ladv Muriel 
'Indeed/ snd Lid> Mnncl I uii astctnisfaed to hear it. Mi Wms- 
low 1 ilnuk you must K wrong let me see, ■when die lext 
audit^* 

‘November 

‘Ihope \ou will piv pirnculi iitent mi' 

If ^ oil pK ise, I idy Munel If )i m please 
‘I think uju vmII hud 1 im rijht 

I hr y Went on discussing feists ind college celebntiiw i though 
they Were teriini to hippcii is thonph nothing cemld di iu»b them 
There wis i in ipir college mmvcTs*n m 104T. two>tus iheid 
‘I hope the college will begin its pr^pintit ns^in good tune siid 
lady Muriel I wo \virs u lot Knig \em must bi reads in two 
ycirs Mmc 

SuddeIll^ Roy 1 iiighed I he) were all silent rhc\ liael he ird that 
laugh Ihe\ elid not u iJerat md it, but it was dibconilonmg, like the 
sight of semieeMK inuined J \\o \( ns" amt/ he cued He Juighed 
again 

Ihc Jmgh stiikk into the giiel ui Aeros the table, across the 
sumptuous elii u 1 , 1 id) hc» c isde looked it me I was gist (roing to 
try But It wis> 1 uK Muriel who iwkwirdly, lusititmgh did not 
slurk her duty 

‘I know what \oii « leelmg, Ro^/ she said We all Rtl c x.ctly 
as you do But u is no use nitietpatm,; One H-is to go on nid t** ist 
that things will get betfc 1 
Roy smiled it her 
‘Just so, Ladv Mu, be snd 

Pcihaps It w is te t tl) t she hul >pokeii Hci very nupttuw had 
gone through limi H bee ime e timer, though lus eyes unuiiicd 
fiercely bright 

With ineffable relief, t veil though it meant only a postponement, 
I saw the pou go 10 lud, the sky dirken through die open windows 
Wc beard die fnnt sound of niuvic from the college ball 
Mrsbggoi hidtoleive caih because of her child Roy escorted hei 
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and Mih Scvuiour to their taxi and tUn c uiic back He was master of 
hiinseif quite enough to seem uiiiiut nc d no oik would have thought 
thit bt vvis waiting to go to i >oiing woinui It w is between eleven 
and twclvt Lord BoscasiU ind Vtinsiow dtcukd to stroll together 
in th diiLition of Window’s honu » L uh B 'scastU wished to stop 
in iiA looms for a htdt , so Rov w is hti to i ikc I id\ Muriel to the 
hotel 

f hdp d f idy IJoscasth into m inndnn ksi k ni) fireplace. 

I iin t n’t hid tlu di UKC to tdl andnfi^u den bo'y ' she sud, 
‘biu > oil look ilnos‘ r qKLtibl\ lonulu ’ 

But sIk hid not satlcd doxvii ii lo sirisIk bidiingc btfoic Bid- 
wdl who Wis on dnt\ U th bill n|.pcd sottK it the door and 
cntLud loidlkvnllis isknigs iKtbci li t in sii I xd) Boscastle, sn * 
i I oddid, ind BidwdI show d ilnniphiLX Ik till into tin room, 
iIiimpliRs b dbitn Llinvin in uiuKi^^ndiiit pirforniana, and 
iIkiv well still trici s of punt on li > i Ik wi^ Lxliiliiited and a 
bit^ diimk 1 didn’t uilK v uii ro sn \on 1 w is he siid MVe 
Ktn t Mil » lo discover wliue im modi \ is liidunr * He wint uross 
t 1 uls Bosi i*il< I Ih ;\e kept sou tioiii in t vci siiue )OU irrivcdf 
imuiinis I won t let )o\i dismpt n vsirliout snuie pood night’ 

[fe I ha, he would Ixac 1 ke.d lo '^i i\ lo liivw iluown a 
eiioiion on the flonr xnd u n hei ke< 

f h s IS very ebumini* of sou HuinpliRS Mu siniltd it him with 
he I u ml ooJ, uniis d liidulgePee I tlioin^hr I hnl invited myself to 
te I III soiii looms toiiioirois t Ic -i-leti 
Yi>ii II eouK won’t \c»n, nniinms 

How eonld 1 miss it^ Thai she isled B\ the w i), hive you 
seen sour 1 ulu i toinglil 
No 

Ht d Ilk to s^e yon, yo » kimw H* lu nob mi got buk to the 
heitel b) now ’ 

Must P’ 

‘f icilh tlunk \oii should He will like it so iiuich ’ 

Hiunpbity went obedientls issis lids Boscastle sighed 
‘ Hu young ire exceptional! v tahoi.s 1 e v\is, mv deal They are so 
pu postciously^ uninfoiiiied They iii vei le 'im it, ol coursf fhey are 
very siiockcd if one tells them that they Seein lathci uiucwaiding/ 
She suulcd. 
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^P4H>r Honiphrey/ she said. 

*Hc*s very young,* I said. 

*Some men/ said Lady Boscastl*^ ‘stay innocent whatever happens 
to them. I have known some quite well-accredited rakes who were 
innocent all through tlreir lives. They never knew what this world is 
like.* 

‘That can be true of women too/ 1 said. 

‘Most women are too stupid to count/ said Lady Boscastlc iu- 
difierently. ‘No, Ix'wis, I’m afraid that Hiimphrtw will always be 
innocent. He’s like his father. They’re quite unfit to cope with what 
will happen to them.’ 

‘What will happen to them?’ 

‘You know as w'cll as I do. Their day is done. It will finish this 
time - if it didn’t in 1914, which I’m sojuctimes inclined to think. It 
will take someone much stronger dian they are to live 41s they’ve been 
bred to live. It takes a very strong man nowadays to live according 
to bis own pleasure. Hugh tried, but he hadn’t really the tempera- 
ment, you see. J doubt whether he’s known much happiness.’ 

‘And you?’ 

‘Oh, I could always manage, my dear. Didn’t you once tell me tliat 
I was like a cat?’ 

She was scrutinizing her husband and her sou with an anthro- 
IKdogist’s detachment. And she was far more detached than the rest 
of them about the fate of their world. She liked it; it suited her; 
it had given her luxury, distinction, and renown; now it was passing 
for ever, and she took it without a moan. ‘I thought/ she said, ‘that 
your friend Roy was rather 4 gari tonight.’ 

‘Yes/ 

‘What is the matter? Is my niece still refusing to let him go? Or am 
1 out of date?’ 

, She said it airily. She was not much worried or interested. If Roy 
had been exhibiting some new phase of a love affair, she would have 
been the first to observe, identify, and dissect. As it was, her perception 
stopped diort, and she was ready to ignore it. 

leaned back against the head-rest of the chair, kinder tlie 
reading-lamp, her face was monkey-like and yet oddly beautiful. 
The flesh was wizened, but the architecture of the bones could never 
be anydiuig but exquisite. She looked tired, reflective, and amused. 
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"Lcwtsl* sIk asked Do vou feel that you arc doing things £br the 
last time^’ 

I \vas too much etigtossed in trouble to hm speculited mudi. 

"I do * said Lady Boscastlc ^Quitc stronglv 1 suppose the chances 
ire th It shall not dine hcic agun It tmds to give such occaMons a 
uitiin poignant \ * 

S]k sinihd 

It didii t hippcn so list tunc, sou knovt It ill came horn a clear 
sk> \ vtn cJtii sky my dt it bos Hivt 1 c\ti told )oii^ I dunk I 
SM hippici ill lyit dim I tver wis bt( oi Miitt 1 hid ilways 
dioiiglit people vitrc b mg ibsiu 11 v cKiriviumr whcntlu) talked of 
btin hipps Yet 1 had to id nit ii I wis ttslilK dh hipp\ myself 
!t SMS ilmoM lunnjlutm> im d r Itvsi And dis incd) imfore- 

I I id Ik ud sointrlimg ot it Kton Oi dl 1 r conquests this uas 
the oiu to sshithslic returned with i houdi ig secretive, istomslicd 
pl( ivut Si e would not tell n e who hi wis lie h unde his own 
link Kputanon since 1 iin not qniu ungdhur enough to boast’ I 
Kiused tint U w \s somtom I knew v itbet in ptrsou or b) name 

The V hilt md cl uig uid ehitiKs oi luidnight broke into a pause 
Reluct uitU Lidv Boscistk felt dn^ slu must o^o I w ts just ruiguig 
l \l when she stopped UK 

No my dl n she sncl I his m (tii u toi on to like me back 
tonight 

Vci\ slowh for she hid bceoini more {r rl Mile 1 fust met her, 
she wdkid on my arm down St Andie v s Sti<et Ibe sky liad 
ilouded, there wis no moon or sins, bul the tourh of the mght air 
w IS wiim and soliiing Hir ^tick stisi I tor in inter on the pave- 
ment u I ich sup 1 hid lo suppoit lu) she smikd md went on 
tilkiig, IS wi passed bnnnaniiel decked out lor x hdl Faiiy lights 
glinimired thiough the giCc, and i tune iouiid us was oi t A party 
oi souiig men ind women, m tills iiid ev mng frocks uid cloaksy 
made room for us on thi pivement uid went in to dmcc [bey did 
not imagine, I thought, that dies I id just uiel i gre it beautv recalling 
het most cherished lover 

I ord Boseastk was w utinp* up ioi her in ihcu sitting-room at the 
hotel 

‘How very nice of y ou, Hugh,’ die said lightly, much as she spoke 
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to Her sou ‘I lu\<. been keeping Lc^is up Do you inind if I lca\c 
you both now^ I think I will go sti light to my loom Good lught, 
Hugh, my dcir (jood mght, Li wjs, m\ dear boy * 

Lord Bose utk did not m eiu inclined to let me go He poured out 
a wlusk) for me ind fot hnnseii and, when 1 had diunk mine, idled 
the tumbler agnn He wt impelled to find out whit liis wife md 1 
had bun saMiig to < uh oth i h eould nor isk directK h< shied 
away from am blunt que stioii inJ ) et he went too fir tor eithei of us 
to be eisy Tl cie w i m unoiis tone about those inqiiries, so specjfji 
thit I was celt tin 1 ought to t cogiii/e it but for i turn I coidd not 
Then, vividls i* sti lu k me I o think th it he w is jc dons of Ins w iti s 
affectioii for iik wis ot u>ui e ndutdoiis lo think he wis still 
consumed bv the pissimnle ind posse ssne love foi lui whirl hid 
(as I now knew) d irki lu el m u h of h m iiihood th it w is i idle iilous 
too But he w is Khwni is ilioi »h the hibir of tmr eonsunniig 
passion sut \ ived, w heii c u i s tiling e Isc h lei du d 1^ 1 is \ outli he h id 
waited up for hei it w is w is\ ini iinue him ^^rndiue up ind dt>wn 
the opident »*ooms of Idwueinii hotrls In his youth he hul been 
fbiced to qiwslion othtr m n is he had |ust e[iustioiKd me lu v\ is 
foiced under tie eonipulsiesn of iivilry, Ik w is elnsen to thessc 
mtinnte duels Ion ^ 1 ist rlu lieit ind lurbuleiii passion h id died is 
iD p-issions must but it h id u uiitd his he iri to h ibits he eould not 
bleak 

His wis a nituie loi uelent to hive eome throu^ii Iwliils 1 
thought It igiin when he eoiifron eel me with Roy deiiu uioiii that 
night 

*1 was ifrud die in in w is going to mike an i \hibition ol hiins If 
he said 

I had no excuse to mike 

*He*ll have to leun thit he musrn t einbuns' his guests Vt c ve 
all sat through dinners w intiiu:, to throw evtia scrip of eioeke i) on 
to the floor Bur Wi \e h id to hide it Dunn it, I shdl w ike i p in the 
mght wondering wliit s w ong with the )ouiig mm ’ 

He added sescrelv 

'One will have to think tv\uc about iccepting mvituions it 
dure’s a n&k of be ing made imset ibk One, will just ha\e to refuse * 

It sounded htirdess In i sense, it eime from too much heart It 
was the cool, like Lid} Roscastk, who could bear to look it others* 
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wietchednos. Hei husband boiame hint, troubled, angry - angry 
with the person whose wrttcluduess embarrassed him so much 
When 1 went out into thi street, I stood undcaded, undilc to 
make tip m) mind Should 1 look in at die ball where Roy was 
dantoig - to cast. ni\ uiiiid, to sli if he was thcrc^ Soirntmus any 
Ktion sit iiicd soothing r was bitttr thai' waitn^ passively to hear 
bad news It w i didu uli to ( ht < k myselt, I began to w aik to the ball 
( lien, qniu involunt niK . tlu mood tin ik d w ttlim nn I tetraeed my 
steps, I weru down rhi mipts stmt towaids lu} rooms 



CHAPTER 31 

Absolute Calm 


1 SLBPT fitfully, heard the last dance from the college hall, and then 
Rro^Ee late. Bidwell did not wake me at nine o’clock; when he drew 
■ up the blind, he told me that he Itad let me sleep on after last night’s 
party. He also told me that he had not seen Roy that morning: Roy 
had not been to bed nor come in to breakfiist. 

1 got up with a veil of dread in front of the bright morning. I ate a 
little breakfist, read the newspaper without taking it in, read one or 
two letters. Then Roy himself entered. He was still wearing his dress 
suit: he was not smiling, but he was absolutely calm. 1 had never seen 
him so calm. 

‘I’ve been waiting about outside,’ be said. ‘Until you’d finished 
Itfcakfut. Just like a pupil who daren’t disturb you.’ 

'What haw done?' I cried. 

‘Nothing,’ said Roy. 

I did not believe him. 

‘You have finished now, haven’t you? 1 didn’t want to hurry you, 
Lewis.’ He looked at me widi a steady, aficctionate glance. ‘If you’re 
ready - will you come into the garden?’ 

Without a word between us, wc walked through the courts. 
Young men were sittmg on the window sills, some of tliem still in 
evening clothes; through an open window, wc heard a breakfast 
party teasii^ each other, the women’s voices excited and high. 

Roy unlocked the garden gate. The trees and lawns opened to us; 
no sig^t had ever seemed so peaceful. The palladian building stood 
tranquil under a cloudless summer sky. 

‘ What have you done?' I cried again. 

‘Nothing,’ said Roy. 

His &ce was grave, quite witliout strain, absolutely calm. He said: 

‘I’ve done nothing. You expected me to, break out, didn’t you? 
No, it left me all of a sudden. I’ve done nothing.’ 

Then I believed him. I had an instant of exhausted ease. But Roy 

, Mid: 
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'It*s not so good, you know Tve done nothing. But 1 Ve seen it 
Now 1 know what I need to expect.* 

His words were quiet, light, matter-of-fact. Suddenly they pierced 
me. They came from an affliction greater than any horror. No 
frantic act could have damaged hmi like tins Somehow his melan- 
choly had vanished in an in%t uit, during the mghr it hid broken, not 
ait » violence, but into this cl< .u sieht At last he had given up 
He liad scon lus fate 
Ti’s not easy to take,’ s *id Ro^ 

He looked at me, and s rd 

‘You’ve always known that 1 Nhoidd re dizc it in the end/ 

T was tfioid so/ f Slid 

* 1 hat s why 1 hid thuigs fioni you ’ He p uised, and then went on: 
T don’t sec it as sou do. But I sc that I cin’t ehmgc myself One 
must DC vei) loud of oneself not to wait to change I can’t believe 
that aivone would willingly stiy s 1 am Well, 1 suppose 1 must try 
to get used to tla prospect ’ 

T t did not smile I lu re w as i hiiniorons flu k to the woids, but the 
humour was ict-blaek 

‘Shill I go mad^’ he isked qoii iK. 

1 said ‘1 don’t know enomili ’ 

‘Somehow I don't think so,’ muI Roy with utUi naturalness. ‘I 
believe that I shall go rhiongh the old hoops 1 shall have these 
sti etches of abject nusen And I shall hive fits when I feel largei than 
life and can’t liclp bin sting out And the ic^t of the time 

‘For the nst of the time vou’ll get more out of life tlian anvone. 
lust IS you always Invi. done You’ve got th' vitalitv of ihice men.* 
‘Except when 
I uitcrnipted hmi agiin 

‘That’s the pnee you’ve got ro pay You’ve tell mor.* deeply than 
any ol us You’ve learned tai ^norc of hft\ In a way, believe this, 
you’ve known mo»% richncsn For all that - you’ve got to pay a 
price* 

‘just so/ said Roy, who did not want to arum ‘But no one would 
choose to live such a life.’ 

There is no choice,’ I said. 

‘I’ve told you befoie, sou’r' more lobust than I am. You were 
made to endure/ 
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‘So will you endure ’ 

H( gazed at me He did not icpty for a moment Then he said, as 
though usually 

I shill alw i>s think it might hnt bten diifcunt I shill tliink it 
imght have been difhn nt li 1 coujJ hivo bdu ved in God Oi even 
if f Lould throw invsclf into i icvolution bven llu oik th \t ' ou don't 
like Out ft lends don't lik it miieh citiui 

Th thought diverted him« ind lu sud in t light ton^ 

Mf 1 told them til Td done sonu of o n h lends Aould I ut some 
remirkibh points lo in tkc hints n llin ’ Ituiei (retlidt the whole 
stois He wenild look IiU i jiidue tnd i\ I must hive minu- 
depresvlVt teiidemies' 

hor till first iinu thit inoii i i Ho\ »o i snnie 

V 1 V vis K id I ioiild I n >ld liim thu wii n I v\ is U 

sthool If rhii weie ill 

fie lilk d eonc linr n thing hiuit lims du i ih it^si hideemv 

It h id been in tlu iniddk ol ihe ni ht RosjIii d is d iiu ne with in 

icqti nut nice Ron w is smoking i i i tie outside tin bilhoom 

U hid been biv il inp rhtOL gli *oi Jon nine Som ofmyescipfs 
weic putt iiiuMtvuKtng N Oil s il(^ Ills seen ihii n 1 hidn’t 
kept you iv IV IVtliip s )u did Bit n th ind * >unK 1 lo comt 
quite shnpl) It vvis is simp is \iiiii I hiv to lisb out Bui it 
w nj t such tun (sir thin> Ine mu uiiill ii u I It w the most 
liit»d iiKniunr I \* e\ei hid h vs is di ultul 

Yes ’ I SI! I 

‘1 shill be lu ks il 1 fo ^el it Ir s\ i like oiii oi tlie die iiiis ot Crod 
But 1 kiKss th It I oulet not i e t o 1 1 till 1 In I SI ell liovs things must 
conn 

Lewis lu Slid if >e> 1 on i is u i iinnoi in whieh I eoiild 

sie mvsJf in un stars mm 1 should nen be ible to look 

Vfrt had been sittintr down, iioss wulunit iskmg ticli othu, wc 
svilkt d ^olllle^ the* g n Jen J he e <.nl of s> i mg \ w is o\ enn istermr m 
thit eoiiKt of the irirehn, iiid it w is onls close lo tint one could pick 
up the jxrhime of the lose 

‘If\ not over’ sud Roy ‘Wc'vl got son e w ly to gex haven’t 
we?' 

His step v\i light md poised on the springy tuif \fter dancing 
all night, he was not tued 
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*So wc can W as close is vs( used to bi/ he said ‘I hope >ou i sa 
bear u You won’t nud to look liter nu now Ihen willbe uotlung 
to look iftii ' 

He was speaking with i\ti< iin (oiiviction Hl took it for groitcd 
that I sliuuid undcrstind nul bslusi He spole with coiupletc 
liminorv, but without im ti ifi ofniistlncf He siid giavtl) 

*I should like to K lOini <^ooJ to son 1 tK«.d to in ike up fot lost 




PART FOUR 


CLARITY 


CHAPTER 32 

A Noisy Winter Evening 

I HAD thought, at the dinner party m the Adlon, how in England 
it was still natural for men like Roy and me to have our introductions 
to those in power. I tliouglu it again, at die beginning of tlie war; 
for, within a few days, Roy had been asked for by a branch of 
Intelligence, Francis < rctliffc kid become assistant superintendent of 
one of the first radar establishments, 1 was a Civil Servant in White- 
hall. And so with a good nraiiy of our Cambridge friends. It vras 
slick, automatic, taken for granted. The links between the universities 
and ‘government’ were very :>trong. They happened, of course, as a 
residue of privilege; the otficia) world in England was still relatively 
small and compact; when in difticulties it asked who w'as a useful man, 
and brought liiin in. 

Of all our friends, I was much the luckiest. Francis GctlifFc’s job 
was more important (he broke his health in getting the warning sets 
ready in dine for the air battle of 1940 - and then went on obstinately 
to improvise something for the night fighters), Roy’s was more 
difficult, but mine was the most interesting by for. My luck in 
praaical matters had never deserted me, and I landed on my feet, 
right in the middle of affairs, I was attached to a small ministry wliidh - 
had, on paper, no particular charge; in face, it was used as a con- 
venient ground for all kinds of special investigations, interdepart- 
mental committees, secret meetings. These had to be held somewhere, 
and came to u$ simply because of the personality of out minister. It 
was his peculiar talent to be this kind of handy man. I bcccoinc die 
assistant to his Permanent Secretary, and so, by sheer chance, gained 
an insist into government such as I had no right to hope for. In 
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normal times it coulcl not have come mv way. smee one can only Itvt 
cmc life It was a constant refreshment during the long dark shut-m 
years 

At times It was the onl> refres ment For 1 went tlirough much 
trouble at tint period My wife died m tin wmter ol 19:^0 Lveryom 
but Roy thought It must be i relief ind ui inniicipition buttlic) did 
not know the truth I h it w is i pnv itc mist is wlnth t in be omitted 
here But thiit was inoriut mistrs whiih 1 ou dit to niLiitioii for \ 
moiiKiit I w IS ottcp distiis>id iboiir In \\ ir in two diftercut 
wass And w is Uo>, though in Ins own 1 isbioii 

I will spiak oi imstJt first, lor niv distussis were toniinoiiphcL 
1 often toigol ill n in the di)nin toi j \ is (mi to into W^hitt 
hill uund iiKdiinrs li iin lu w t thniqms obstrst nun ] mhmg for 
powci buildin« tluu cinpius vt > nnuli w in the eolligt but with 
more liuienu!: on thi result 11 v is ti 1 to with tlu Ministei to see 
a new wt ipon bf mg put into protiiu iiem to sr i\ (or <fri\ s in fu toi it s 
and witch thinrs of wliub I ustu lo b( ijiiit igiionnt it wis fun to 
watch the Minister himself, uiiissuniiiv nnpt rurbibl) discieel 
icih«tK Ksilunt ind tnpe pile illy opt JinistK 

Put awi} tiom work 1 could not siistiiu tint stovil optinusm 
Poi the fust thn e years ot tlu w ai, until tJu lutunin of iij%z 1 coined 
a w tight of ft u I w is smiph frightened iii i vt should lose It was 
a |icrft( ll) sti ughtforw iid h \i instim ti\ incl duct l The summer 
ot T940 w is 111 igoii) foi nit 1 eiiaud ind it nines lesenud - the 
ehetrfiil thoughtless invmciblt spit its of people tound me, but I 
thought to niyselt that the Ultiiig wis s 1 igmist us I kit tliat, is 
long os I Intd 1 should rent mb t % ilkmg ihng Whitehall in the 
pitiless iiid tiufitmg un 

As long is I lived 1 ilsn kne\ i difteunt fc t one of which I wis 
more ashamed a fe u of being I illeel ^ iun the bombs began to fall 
ou London, I discovend that 1 sis less brave thin thi ivcnge of 
men i was liiimilnted te> find it so I could just put souk sort of face 
on It, but 1 dreaded die evening eoiniiie, could not slee]., was glad 
of an excuse to spend 1 night oiii of die town It w as not always easy 
to accept one*' nature Soniehov one cape cted the elcmciitars hmnaii 
quihties It was unpleasant to find them Itekmg Most people w cure a 
good de d less frightened th m I w as simple and humble people, like 
my housekeeper at Chelsea, the clerks in the offiee, those I met m the 
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ptAs of PwaiUco, And most of my friends were brave beyond the 
coffimon, which made me frel worse. Francu Gediffe was a man of 
cool and disuplmcd courage. Lady Munel was unthinkingly gallant; 
and Joan as staunch m phvucal dmger as m unhappy love. And Roy 
had always been extiemcly brave. 

He notirul, of course, that 1 was fiightcutd. He did not take it 
a' nenously as I did like many men who possess courage, he did not 
value It much. Without mv knowing, he tosik a flat for me m Dolphin 
Square, tlic gieat steel -aiid-concitu block on the ciubankment, 
about a mile from xuy house' He told me nmchicvously, sensihly, 
(hat It was miportant 1 should be able to sleep. He also told me that 
he had consulted Franas Gedifie upon die sifest place m the safest 
type' of huildmg. loudon was emptying, and it was easy to have one’s 
pick. He had incident illy given Fraijos die impiession that he was 
inqutnng for his own s tke He made it seem that he was abnormally 
pieocenpied abemt his own skin ft wis the kind of mck that he could 
not resist bimgtng our foi hauas Ivauns rephed with sacntilBc 
competau e - ‘between the dnid and sevemth floor in a steel fraiftc* '• 
and thought worse ot Roy than eset Roy gimiied. 

For himself, Roy did not pay luy attciitiun to sueh dangers. He 
gave most ocquauitaiucs the impression diit he ehd not tare at all. 
They thought the war had not tnuehc I him 

He workeel lathet uni nthusiastu .dly in a eotnfbi t ible government 
job He stayed at the oflice late, is we all did, but he chd not tirt him- 
self with the obsessed devotion that be' had once spent on his manu- 
scripts. At night he went our uito the d nk i ondon streets in search of 
adventure. He found a lot ot iickless love affairs. He gave parties in 
die flat in C onii lUght Sued, he went all uvet the town in chase of 
women, and often, ]usr is 1 used to And so strange when he was a 
youngei man, he went to bed with someone tor a single night and 
then forgot her altogethci Rosihnd often e^me to see him, but, 
when the au-r.uds etarted, she tried to pcisuade him to meet her out 
of London. Ht would not go 

It was an existence which people blamed as itrcspoimble, tmnal, 
out of keeping with the' time He atuaeted a mass of disiqiproval, 
heavier than m the past. Even Lady Muriel wondered how be could 
hear to he out of umfonn. 1 told her that, having once been frooed 
into this particulac job, he would never get permission to leave. But 
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she v» IS baffled, puzzled, only partially appeased All her young 
relations were fighting Iven Huniphicy Vris being trained as an 
offleer m motor torpedo boats She wis too loy d to condemn Roy, 
but she did not know wlut 1 1 tlnnk 

I saw more ot him dm 1 lud dom since ni\ euly diys in Cun- 
bridge Our intuincy hid returiuci mou iinqucstionnu^ because of 
the time w< liul been kept at i dMuut We knew tiih other ill 
through iio\/, md we le pended on each otiici more dim we had 
evei done For these were tinu^ when onl die deepest uitimic) w is 
any comfort Cxsual friemls could not help the) wtie more i tix 
thin stiingeis Wc were cich in disttess in our difTcrctn wi s Wi 
Wile hiding It We had both i>ed I Ind beroim guirded imddle- 
igtd used to du oftieiillift pitient ind susou ions he w i liglitet in 
speech thin esu, not sc iou now vl i tnougli it huit otlieis not lO 
be senems, dis ip ted piuposiless ind without hope 11 wi stJl 
hind b\ intiiK pcilups more \ in I thin when lu’^tlionidit h would 
come thtoue,h iu wisofun LveK but he ee»uL<* no ineming n 
his life 

No OIK tould liiow win \ Ind him^id s> imieii nnl ss duj 
knew ill dut hid hippcned to ik ll it \v hid netet told in fill 
We eiehhid women bieiid^* *-0 vhom we eo hdid son tiling yom 
knew igrei*'dcil i bout Re md jieie wei >theiswho indeis^-ood 
put of his slots It w IS thi sum with im It v\ is t>nh in extieniits 
thit weneeded tohelnown foi slutwetrul \ eie Ihit CAtreiiutv 
had now come loi boili of us We meeled to le looked it bs e)is 
tint h id Seen even diinr wouldnot be isol el w re eh ir md pitiless 
and whose knowledge \ is < oiuplet ' e n ed d too the eompission 
of I heirt which had kin w i dc sp iii So w e in u d to e u h other foi 
comfort, cert un tli it we should hud h e v leih e iceept inee hiimoui, 
and love 

I kne w th It he was sude ring mot e ll m I It w as not du w u though 
It hid become tied up with thit foi mins i ilcs of iinJi ippiness ik 
like I Meuuin sliich fills iisclf wuh whitevei substiive comes to 
hand The vaeiium w ould i f iii lui it whatc \ e i w is now hllmg it w c ic 
taken iwis So widi Ro) the c uisi h) elsewhere War or no war, 
he would h ivc been tonnented If theie h id been no war, the* vacuum 
w ould have hlle d itse.lf w ith a diifc teat ti ouble For the wound could 
not he il IS soon is he realized thic his me hncholy was an art of fate, 
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diat he could not throw off his aiSictiou by k>ung hinurlfm fiith, he 
could sec nothing to look forward to. 

Brave as he was, foil of life as hr was, he was not stoical. Many 
blows he would have taken incomparably bettor than 1; wherever 
his response could be active, he was better fitted to cope. But this 
afoution - it was easy to tlmik so, but I believed it was true - 1 should 
have put up with luoie stubbornly tlian bo. He could not endure the 
thought of a life pn')X‘(l on nioiuniiglessly, devastated all for nothing. 
For him, the reali/ation was an acute and tragic experience. He cotdd 
not mask it, cusluou it throw it aside. It took away the future with 
something of the finality that stunned the old Ma.ster when he was 
told that he was dving of canter. Hoy felt tliat he was bciug played 
with. He fdt inteusi.'ly liimuliated - that he should be d>le to do 
nothing about it, that his effort and wdl did not begiii to count! 
Angiily, hopelessly, frantically, he rattled the bars of his cage. 

I could not forget the darkness of his fare that momix^ in the 
coUegt' garden. For hun it had been the starkest and bitterest of 
hours. He could nol recover from it. Though for the next year or 
mote he did not undergo the profouudest depression again, he never 
entered that calm beautiful high^pinted state in which his company 
nude all other men seem leaden; with me he was usoally subdued, 
affecdoiutcly anxious to help me on, controlled and sensible. Htt 
cries of distn ss only burst out in disguise, when he talked about the 
war. 

He baa'd it. He hated that u should evci have happened. He hated 
any foreseeable end. 

He did nor simply dread, as i did, that England might be defoated. 
He knew what 1 felt ; he felt my spirits fall and nse with the news, 
in tlu* bad days he encouraged me. But his own dread was nothing 
like so simple. He shared mine up to a point; he too ivas dulled 
by the thought that liis own coniitry might lose; but he went fiurdier. 
He had an intcnsily vivid picture of what defeat m this war must 
bring. He could not shut n out from liis Imagination. He could not 
stand the thought for hi.s own country - and scarcely less for Gov 
many. Whatever happened, it seemed to him hideotis withoot idief. 
Any world in which it could come about seemed meaningless - as 
meaningless as a life shadowc'd by the caprice of fate. 

So he watched me through the bright ,uid terrible sommer of 1940 
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with jxotectivc sympadiv* with a fnhng more detached and darker 
dian mine And, as the ntm got i little better in my es, as it becimc 
dear through the winter that tl wir would not end m sudden 
disaster, I hid to accept that he could not sliarc my pleasure and 
relut For me the news might mm bittci fot bun ill news about the 
war was black, and bi ought to Ins niuid onl> the distri w-iste to 
come 

It w IS an cveiimg ui tin <. nl\ >piing of 1941 and lire ids so dirk 
tliat 1 lud to puk 111) wiv troiu the bus stop to Dolphin Sqimc 
It hid becomi i hibit to urm lionn liu, in the lark, tirtd and 
claustrophobic I hid to pull tii) curtains uul tnn]>et with 1 fitting, 
befoic I could switch on the light • lit on in\ sofi, trsing to tousc 
111 ) Self to go down to till Ksfiiir mt fm dimui, when Ro' c unc ni 
He usudl) cilUd in u night, f lu w is lot mu it lining one. of his 
voting wonun 

Although our Hits were twi> tint iput lu vi md nu is often is 
wb( n we 111 cd on neighbouring stair isi s His fact h id c h iiigcd liirlc 
in the list ycirs but he w is fuidnig u Kudu to pretend tint his hni 
still giew down to Ins Uinpl s llu night lit sitnitd sccictlv 
amused 

‘Just h id a 1 ( tti r he snd I must i) i sh dith rein irl ibic li ru 1 * 

‘Who tioin 

‘You should hive Slid whtu hon 'itii IK it conics bom 

‘Vbhom do sou know in ihsti 

‘I used to lx nthci suctvssful with the S\ iss Iht' liughed whm 
1 inacL a |okc Very flittering, snd Ro\ 

It must be some idoniig gii 1 1 s n I 

‘I cin^t dimk of an) description wliieh would please him less,’ sud 
Ro) ‘No, I iiall\ can’t It’s in old lequnntuu of \ours It s Willy 
Rotnantowski ’ 

[ said a word or two ibo'U Will) ind then exclaimed bow odd it 
was 

‘It’s extiemcl) odd,* said Rov It’s even odder when you see tlie 
lettci You won’t be abb to leid it though You’ie not good at 
German holograph, aic vou^ Also Will) uses veiy curious wotds 
Sometunes of i slightl) niuitc * Ro\ looked it me soicnmlv 
and began to tianslate 
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It was a pU7zlmg lettei 

M)car Roy,’ so his tiaiisl ition went, ‘Sjikc voii kh Berlin I have 
not had a verv good time l]ie> inidi me go into the atnij. which 
rnidc me sick So I got tired of vs istunr mv time lu the arni), and 
d( elded to come hctc ’ 

"I k in ikes It sound simple, 1 iiiUi jcc ud 
1 liiv^. arii\ed lute,’ Ro\ went on, ind like it luiuh better 
Hut I hiv(. no mone), and tUe Swl^ piopk do nor let me earn any 
1 h It IS wli> I am w iitiiig vou this k tte i Uo\ I n nieiiibi r how kind 
vou weu to us ill It U You weie ilw i^s very kind to me, 
\ci n I )oii^ So [ iiu liopimr th ir ^ eni will be ibk to hi Ip me now 
I nn in didiciili eiuiinistiiiet > 1 exjieef vou Invi t Swiss publisher 
i oukl vou pk is< isk luiu to givt in senre inoiKV^ Ch pethip^ you 
< I uM bung iiK some v eiuis 1^ ’ I e \p* et \ on i oiild eat to Switzeilmd 
sofiiehow I knov vou will not let n < stnve \oiii triend Roinm- 
n\\ ki (Vtill;) And hi hid uld e* Ilkie 'seu si im ilnnta's it 
No \2 ifter vou kit, but 1 hue not he nd nuifh sinte I went into die 
n m\ 

[he hliei w iswiitniniip mil, in(se >v ueil some whuilliteiaU 
(teiinin tk hulneyei sciU WilK s li inehMiting, he hid nothing 
to eonipfie it widi It in uidr s^ in i stieet it Ihsil, and the, 
nostinnk w u Swiss The littei hid bee i oj eni I ind eeiisoted jii 
Seven! ihrtei nt loniitrus, but lud onl\ tthii ibout i month to 
I live 

M^e Weie both exiited It is i singii! ii event We could not 
kiide how geinmu the kltii wis As stated Wilh’s >lorv sounded 
Inedil) Jinplmsible fiom the beginiiim; ke>> v\ is suspieions 
It I phut/ lie suel ‘ rhi *v tivine to hiud me ’ 

‘Who ’ 

‘{ don t know Kihip Rcinhoki Sell ul i Ihe Hunk i might be 
usiliil rlitj’n yeiv thoiough peopk 
1 could believe th d easiK tuough Ikii I eould not undeistind why, 
if Schailcr or Ro\ ’s otliei lugli-pl iced friends wi rt behind the move, 
the) should use this exti lordiiuiv iiuthod ft seemee^ iidiculous, and 
1 Slid .o 

‘The) sometimes do qiieir tlutms lluv te i ot is latioiial as wv 
lie ’ Then he sniiUd *Oi d course tin* in ' hivc mistaken my 
t isU s * 
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He ctHjsideted. 

‘Hut sbonldn’t be likeH Poibaps Willy was the only one whoM 
voltmtcet to du it You i ui't mu^inc the little dancer trying to get 
hold of me ior them, can )oa’ But Willy wasu’t a paitirnlarl} 
scrupulous young nnn Or do /ou think Tm misjudging lum'' 

I cliucLlcd, uid asksd him sslui lie was gomg to do about it 
‘You’re not going to n-pl/’’ I asked. 

‘Not sift,’ said Boy > had lialf-txptcttd a difitccnl reply, but ht 
was curiously ptudent and ustraintd at that tune. ‘I need to Mop 
them gettmg me into tiuublt It might look shady. I’m not kttn on 
gettii^ mto trouble. Partuulatly if they’re trying to hook me ’ 

He had, in tact, aliiady bcliavtd with sense and judgemtot the 
Icttn had ariivtd the diy before. Roy had at once reported it to his 
departimnital ehiet, tud written a note to Houston I^ai, who was 
back at the Foreign Oihee handling soni«. of the Caiman ssork Roy 
bad told them (as Lggai dreads knew) that he lud many friends m 
Berlin, and that this was i disreputable acquaintance He addc'd rhit 
one or two of the youiigd (»eimm ministers bid reason to believe 
that he was wt'U-disposed to them md to Oermmy. 

He was £kr more cautious tlun he used to be*, 1 thought His chief 
and Iggai had both told liiir not to worry, it was obviously none 
of his doing; bggat had gone on (o siy that the Foteigii Ofhee might 
want to follow the lettei up, >uiec they had so httlc contact with 
anyone who hid neently hem inside Germany 
Outside, the siuns uluhtcil Thev were late that mglit In i hw 
minutes, down the estiuis we heard tlic first hollow thud ot gun- 
£rc Hie rumble came loudci and sharper. It was strangely warramg 
to be sitting there*, tn that s ifc room, as the noise grew. It was like 
lying ID front of the tiro as a < hild, whde the wmd mo uied and the 
ram dirashcd sgaiiist the windows. It gave just the same pulse of rich, 
exalted comfort 

We turned off the light and drew aside the curtains. Seaubhghts 
were wcavmg on the* clouds there was an uicandesccnt star as a shell 
bnrst short, hut most wete c^plodulg above the cloud shelf There 
were only a few ant i ift, Hyuig high. The night was too Atoruxy for a 
heavy raid Two small &cs weie nsuig, pink, rosy, out to die east. 
Hie searchlights e tossed tlicii beams incficctivcly, m a beautiful 
duee-duncnsioiial design. 
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Hk uiLf tt vitu unsicii, imdctutid untoiiclKd Wc licird then 
tn;mis throbbing sinoothlv md ^ ithout a bicik IIilv fltw west 
II d then south, tile ^unine bee mu distiiit i^im md died iwa\ 

W looked out into the diii oiu st n(hli{.du still stneated 

I s it upon the elouds 

I lu \ won t tind it so i isv soon 1 mkI 

\\ I 1 J 1 stop them Gtthd me! Lis n r 

I Ik\ II lulp * I Slid It won t h m Inn fl\ 

\ u sui e>ld bos"* wid Po\ \i ei uh lu tin duk toe^tn 
I 111 p»cttv suu I Mul 1 1 id lU 1 Ind 1 jiiino» inteitsr in 

iiulit \ liistors sjiKv tlk \ I Will h i^ppoiUinuifs ol my )ob, 
t ud h eoiiH nioie info in el It w is 1 1 most i intreious |ob in ihc 

I ist v\ ti It s bound to be o n so i r nn 

On b 1 1 siJi.% 

Ye 

W h II d 1 soil nu 11 le Ji >st d 4vi HI |ob 

I de*^UKcl vslni 1 im int I nd di it si eei I v liu iioops on lind, hk< 

lonminlos midit tiki it i iisisdnn iJu i\ rig fighting nr- 
1 1 but lint th whoK I* htin^ srscii It of iht in foree would 
suftu h ivkt e isuiltks t'n 1 iii\ smiilii numb r o{ men em land oi 

S( I 

(lk\ II tiki \ r\ h u losse I nel sn m r tlu night sk\ 
\nel w slnll loo’ 

Oui nrtinib I snd Ideiitlno how inns fighting iiimen 
\\j||sur\i\i the su Jl v\on t he i tnliir pemntiH 
lust so I he rd di ilt ir ok b Inn \ iik 
f wo mornings liur, Houstem i mg me up it my office 

H w is \ee sivels mv't nous fn hii i ehseietion w beeesimng both 
pissun 11 id 111 lit both he md I h d sur t telephones, but be 
theui^bt It sit st iioi to sp il ll w uld be vvis^i lu me t he said 
/ srfiilK n vellin Mil Ins diseiiMon I k w ouH not give im ui inklmg 
ot tlu r ison Would 1 mind *rong \o\v d u the horei<yi Oftiet’ 

1 w IS nmoyid I did not beluve lint lu \\ w is bu v is I was I 
I ll w lint he tiijosed Ul the shieks of s iue\ Iintited, I went past 
Minds sinabi^s into the dum eiitime of the Foieign Oftia, 
killowed 1 limping meweinur elowii eomdois md up tnrs 

F<gn wis oeeup)ing a niiv iimshnki losm innk I oH b\ a 
pisubenid pittition Ihe biuldin,.' w isovvinos eied, md somewlnt 
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to his cbagnn» ht ( ould not be accommodated accoxdmg to bs '^ank 
One windmx hid bun blov^n out, and wis not yet boarded over 
It was a cold momiug, and b ttcr draughts kipt sweeping tn 
sat then in his bhik eoit met tnped trousers, muscular, vigo ous 
cheerful He did not niiiitl rbt eold He worked like an engine ind 
he would be sitting i»i rliu nctu loom miiilhn \t night plotlehng 
through the dn s sUek o\ tiles 

H( greeted me with lii» ednsive u^nlnht), min^o-m»n i 
looking str light into e\e 

‘Between oiirseKe h< sud I think i v j; t i job foi \on 
‘Tm prettv well booked, I sud 

I know vt u le not h pifthh I know voi/re getting well thoujh 
of loemd h u \ ht n stun miinsUJ ihniks the world ol vou Iggu 
was a giiKious beirud mi nJ lu \ is geniiituU piiised ih t I 
sliotild get some prii e \Ui lu wi fhmkinv ol one ot his own 
simple, iUiimnc jiusliful moves But I wint )^>u K>i oi i rlun^ 
important 1 think we nii) be iblt loeMi «t voufoi i we ^ oi iwo 
‘I do rither doubt a 1 ud VI hit tlo vou wmt nu tor 
‘You ve kept in toueli wuh \oung i. iKeit, hi\ vou 
Ihe question surpiistd me 
‘Yis’ 

*W(ll this js sii al\ la nmfiUne n piitunlah iix mis 

thit It shouldii t Ki round for o iseiiis lint [ in obligid t< keep to 
myself Stnetl> m emhdeijce, \ouii ( ilverf his receive 1 \ letter 
from a Crermin hiend of liis 1 doi i w uit to give vou loii^ 
impression IIkh s nothing to bhm t lUert for He h beluved 
perieed) correetls Igj? r lold iiu the si >i v of Komantowski s letiei 
over igun, hr produed i e>p\ ot the original ind J listened to 
anoiher ti mshtion 
‘VcT) curmns, J sud 

‘It mav be useful sud tggii Vie le finding out vlu lui this 
chap Rom intowski is u ilK living at that idelress If so, we w lut io 
chase it up^ He t\pliined is he had done to Roy, loat the) wtie 
uticomfoi tabl) shoit of uews fiom mside Grcrmany ‘Vie think a 
might be worth the troubk of sending Calveri to tilk to hnu 
I nodded 

*Yes, we shill prot ibK send Calvert out,’ said Lggar 
He looked it me, md iddcd 
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‘If viL do, 'M't. diould lik.1 }ou to g>^ viidi liini 

Ihct) Igg > u>ok iiK tomplctii) ibuk 
IkcwLin oursclvis, idiot, \oii ouglit rc know You ou^ht to 
rcUKinbii that two or tluic mus igo ( iKlii ww uiclinid to set 
y>in >0x1 points iii the (lenn in set-up I cii n 1 1 >uiit it igimst him 
1 lot sf people (ltd the suiu 1 in not s \n(r lot i inimite tint todty 
he II 1 1 luiiiJud pel cent Khmd *lu w ii but we i tn t liford to tab^ 
eh nuts I si ould be more eomletiih' if m ii sent md helped him 

o It 111 'swiuetliud t e v}K(t he would lie inor (Oiiiloitible too ’ 

It 1 nfo'ind I sii^h md ieid\ h\ d i} like in arraiigemint 

betwi I fill lids It * IS til \vi) thill tdiie ' felt i new te sped 

lot iwGEit eoiil|stteiiee 

I eotthi not esei|K being p i in led if tl w nied iievs bidH 
eiKuJi to send Ros, it v is s will thi' I went with him Lggar 
be lined It me tiuiniph tilth iie \ eniiii lot liive got me ordetud 
ill le It, mist lilt will but IK SV III w IS eh ii he ud lot him to itU 
up in mv numstei It wr is quite uiiiue ssir\ loi the muiistet was the 
leist eenn omoiis of men f eot Id liiv ixplnied it to him ui five 

IIUIUIUS 

But he \\ IS dso 1 umque'v inH lei n I nun in • i g^ii wts di ter- 
niiiieeliol nowhim On it own me i ts tiwis geiodidci to dispatch 
mi t > Itxik iftet Roy f ggir eould ilw i\s keep one eye on the bill 
But the oiliei eye wu fived tlv where fiom the moment he hid 
tlieught of Sending me lg»ir hid Ixiii d teimmed to imkc die 
most f the opporiiimty It was in ulnunble e sense to tiittoeluce 
liuuselt to die imnisler he w is oiil to tie te the best e>f impttssions 
He StOiiid never h ive a finet chaiiec 
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'W>’li get you tliciL soiikImw siiH Houston Tggarlic utth, wlun 
I isktd ibout out tout lin. inoii I tliought of ir ihi. iiiuic ni) 
apprcliiiisions sin r>((l in iut n v is so difficult to in nigi tbc 
jotimc) thit It WIN cHKciiuf t\su 1 kh nnu 1 idt reptnved But 
Eggar w'u di tcinuiKci tliu we should go uid it list lie nitiiigeei it 

Hie Foreign Ofhee hid been ibk to lekle i few people in sint« 
tile fill of h inee, ind i^^ii ii\ d the sinie method foi ii> but ( v ii 
so, ind gettin^' us the hitdiest pnoiits he took week to p otl ite oiii 
papers eomplete 1 he de I is w is ilniost etiniels e lused bs the f leiii h 
for we needed i visi ihioii^h \ lehs li nee 

Ihough I viewed tlie |oiiiiie\ with tiepiditiou I eoiilel not h In 
being unused it the ieelin}e|iu loi we were to fly to I ishon in the 
ordiiiiry wis, iheie wis iiotlnn^ ronne ibteil thit but rlun the 
une xpeeted begin w weie I istiiuted to e iteh i (reinnn plitie fioni 
Lisbon to M idnd ind inotlui on t lie limlaid Iiifthinsj i mte l*oni 
Midrid up iioith ihuuiuh i in ipe We were to I'et off it 1 sons 
though tile pline \ eiit on ti Sinttnrt it hid been done seseiil 
tinusbefon bv visiteiise n nnpen tint missions, sud Fggir like them 
we should eiiis Ue I ( loss jiipeis ind he e xpeeted ill svemld K 
well The fielieh it list >i\ \v is l^gii leild us i though he hid 
done ill the diilii ult n u t, md oin s w is tt ^vi il , bur is i in itu t of I k t, 
he was beginning to fee I usponsible 

He bee line shgiuls loo 'eiiiil ind stood ns i dnitut the i i^ht 
before we left 

We flev Irom Biistol > i i h It son spring itlernooii But we uw 
nothmg of It, feu (li windov > ot he urerift were eos led ovei, 
and let in only i dun, t i\<m) subfiise light Ihe dimness nude my 
plan fo>' getting tluough the ]uutnev i little moie diifierult, 1 hid to 
reekon on thiee liours' shei.i flight before we lineLd it Lisbon, uid 
to help myself tluough T re id quotis of fifty piges it i go Kfore 
letting ni\seU look it nn w iteli I hid tikeu the Falc of Geri/i with 
me Subtle and lovely though it wis, I wished it had more nmativc 
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power I coidd not keep m)self fioin lisuniiijr for unpleasant souneb 
Once more I cursed and wis ishinud of m\ liinidu) I ver) much 
emied Ro) 

Hi was livtU, c\liil»raud, much as Ik Ind been ui thi most jo)ous 
da\s He hid been exlulint* d tvei suite lu w is isUd to nuke, the 
]oniney He si nied glid tint I w s gon ^ is though it hid been a 
i»)lidi) when we weit much loiinini ht hid not shown tlic 
slightest suspicion oi rest ntimnt h hiilnol isked single question 
win I should be tlieie Ye* I felt lit \ is too nuuiious He could not 
iccept u is nitiii ills IS ue steint J to Ht w is iiutli too istute not to 
tnKss Still, his f ite lit ijp It tlu I \ ol oni ,oll^u^, just is it usid 
bifoit in\ trnd Ht hid il\ n htuie'c ted bv du tlunnrbt, not of 
untluug virile like tlu skies of lu ipe but tlie uiieieptcted and 
t\ut ihuips svliieh he might lu u uiel sn It intinbf ud the poM- 
e ir Is tint um d to iruve is lu w ui (lom libi n \ lo libi ir\ ‘Pilirnio 
11 1 post orti c h It li s pilliis •'itiv n Kti liigh piintccl led, whili, 
iiilbliic Nue Yestirdiy iRoiuiuim poetess d s( nbed het ct luiti) 
iiul funce is the two hulw irks ot 1 uin tiv'ih/uioii Berlin Iht 
be t eritketei ol (jennin nitioinhts is e Med Mats (All Ciumm 
tinktlas ippe II tohive \ei> slioii II lines He is liMitiy woist than 
I III slightl) bettei thin son 

1 ie w 'i^ e xciti d ig an in |ust tti t ( i iiioi is w e got into the ate i ift 
He w IS stnnulited, becinie mote btillitnt]\ ilive thiough the faint 
ting of dangii I einicd him, n ihng ni) book with torad con- 
Ceiitr Ltion, bt iimg hun eli it to i Poitu au se hiisnussmin He knew 
tint I should be iiiv^htened tint I should pieUi to be left sullenly 
'iloni Hisiiiiigmition wis irU isi is it use is mine, but itproduecd 
hi utteily diflftniU lesult the tluai^dn ol duiui nnde him keen, 
hi iceel, ictive, like i iirsi-t I us b itsin ni w ho te quiie lusr e nough of 
tlu needle, just enough tingle, of the luins to be brought to the top 
of Ins form Portuguese wis i linguige Ktn Ind nevei hid reason to 
lo a, but be w is isking Ins itqn unt uu e to pronounce some words 
Ro\ wis imnncking tlu squished vowel senimls ippiiendv with 
accui ir\, to judge from the idmiiiiic^ iiies 

My fiist quota of piges (lugged bv then m tunc mother, then 
moihei I had to i ead a good mills p iges ag an, to di iv my meaning 
fioin thdu, not tint they were obstuie (duv weie ibout lords ind 
ladle s of the Tapitiese coiiit in the vtii iiX)0 nnkmg in expedition 
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to view the beauty of die autuiiiu flowers), but I was bstcumg too 
mteudy for noises outside I wondetrd for an instant ho'v^ the Gcnji 
cmlc would hive tiad times like ours They happened to Im in an 
interval of exticnie truiquillsy, diough their aviltzation >ms 
destroyed i couplf ol j;encritioiis latir I he Yiclorians too tlK\ 
hved in in intervil ot ti niqiiiHitv, though the) did nor fed ir so 
How would they hive ^ot on, if they hid been boin, like Koy 
and me and our friend i no one of tlu most violent time s? About 
the same is we did, I thought Not better 1 hey would 1 ive eiidured 
It, for human beings ire so made tli it they struggle on Ihe mote one 
saw of human beings in violenee uid adversity, the more istonishiTig 
It was how luueh tbev could bear 

lilt plane be|,in to lose height eirher than I eileulued I \\ is 
alarmed, but Ro) hid picked up i word, and simled icios') u ik 
affection itely, mockinglv, Mth an eyebrow lilted 
*WcVe heie, old bov I isbon 

Itwaseomfortingrofeel the bumps beneath tlu wheels eo ntoitiur 
to walk with Roy leioss the leiodroine 
*hv( oVlock said Ro> In timv lor te i \ou need some te i Mso 
some cakes 

We wtie stivnig ihu mght ii Lisbon, and we stroUed through 
the brilliant streets n tlu warm ind perfumed air tor fist miimtes 
itwasare^Uase after the diihus^ol England The lights sti e aim d ft om 
the shops ind one felt tree eonbned no longer But almost it enet, 
one forgot the diikness, wo were wilkmg in lighted streets is \m 
had done before Roy went from shop to Aop, sending off presents 
except that the piescnts wen mostly parcels of food, it might have 
been a night m C unhridge in diys past 
Wc eiught tlu Geimui uroplaiie next day ft seemed 'i little 
bizarre, but not so miuh is when 1 first heard that this was die 
most pracdc'^I way The lap was i sbon one, Lisbon to Madiid, 
the wmdows were not d likened, I looked down on the tawn\ plains 
of Estrcmaduri and C astilli , wc were all polite, ever v thing went 
accordmg to plui 1 hid been m Madrid just before the bcgmnmg of 
the avil wn , it w as sri ange to sit m a cafe tlieic igain, to read news* 
papers prophesying hugluids imuuiient defeit, to lemcmhci the 
passions that cirher wai had stnred m hngland It had been the giear 
plane of clcavigc between left and tight, we could recall Arthur 
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htowii, du most sensible iiid solid ot ( onsen itivcs, so ceasing 
to b< Ins clnbbiblc self is to tilk about tljosi thieves ind murderers 
whom CvaliHc md f hot lu so fond of 
Ilo\ muuickcd Artlnii Brown nukin thu u pi ouhful statement, 
nid >nt SUV i^uii die Mibicund but lit wii n nci b\ die fiu m the 
< oiiibinuion r om I nujud i ^rl iss ot po t \ i itiui eiKemriQ;mg on 
leoldm^lu Ro) wtiii on ininikl mj; U wlti some tiiu snostdgic 
lor thost t)s\ lutiiinn nyhts 

Ilk f ltd) nsi plam on tlu iin \ idit I Itiutloni Ivons Sintt- 
nM VIS full of Gtrnnn oific d busin ssuki) nid oftters The) 
knew we vveu Inglisli o* e ot t \o \ u riHlv eomteous but most 
of fli 111 weie civil, helpful ii \i us les b I ind Hov s (Krmili was, 
o* oiiisi in nd then n ses n tin elisiii nn ^ in \ tcncigner who 
spell soiu slinmigt widiiii \ huh of p Kction nid who knows 
one s eounti Iron) the tnside I t s ild ik>v\ iirv on some sott of 
coiveisitisn nnstll ind oiu * n isli bisiiuwinin pressed siiid- 
wiehes on us with n nine lui sv puppsish kindnes 
I w IS not evpeetiiig to be. tie ited with such siiupk imiablc con- 
side I itioii 1 did not undustind whs die sluntle^ hive gesiie. out of 

tile It wn to be kind lluv we \ oircd ibo t cnii reception it 

I \ t)\ bill iiiMOiis to issiiu ns di il \ e should K well lool c d iftei at 
l>i I Itishke I (ftrni in low! ih v snd V s itis fin town All 
will be sell v\hen sei eesine to Bisel 
S 111 ih t ( dd eonipi u, I hid ins tiisi dnnpse of the Mediter- 
i UK in foi diiee }e irs i s^e dess ov i tic t ii I in ei>tst Since Vl 
I indtd It L sbon, f w is not o tiiniel ibout plivsu il dinner, but I hid 
tsso odiei cues on m> mind I ss is i e i suu s liethei »i wis i con- 
sniieuee toi both sides u) let 1 n ^It linun ti set uiulet tins deception 
of ours If not it wis dwav possibl tint som e iic here would 
repoit ou n lines when he ^ot to C etm ns Rov w is wdl enough 

known in Berlin foi it io be i hn u iisk I dul mst biluve that die 

(rcrnni) fiiulh^tncc voiilel be nleii in foi i moiiKin b) our Red 
C loss stuns uid We wen due to leiutn on diis sime loiiti 
Tot till simc teason I wisneisi i s bom dit weitlur Ifitdidnot 
1 t us touch efown it Isous wi shnild me sit ibis be tikcii on to 
Sturt 111 Could We possibK get is s with ii-^Ros would hive to 
do iiKist of llu tilkinr could J 11 list him to dnow himself into 
wheilc-lieaited lying^ This tim I vis mote dr ud for him of all 
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men, he was die least fit to stand prison I watdied the tlonds rolling 
lip to the cast 

Once (it wis ui hoihliI imnuiv) we hid been toiccd down it 
Lyons Flying honk irom \1ont< ( lo iftu that hippy hohd with 
die Boscastks« we hia nur \ iio^ stoiin It wis iinconifortibli to 
remember now 

This time th( wcaUKi did noi inttrfcrt \/ith us VUc made o ir 
proper landjiifi; Our (i iiniu iquuntaiiits iisidc the i roplmc 
wished us good Ku k uid Hi It rli it now we h id put tlu ] ist ob t ic k 
behind us It fiiuiid out othci vise Ihe French offaiiis wcti not 
willing to let us dismbirk thts hJd the airctaft, the (nnuin 
officcES getting fiist bkikl) thui bitterly ingry svlnh wi w u 
qucstionud Our pipirb \\i k in ordu , they could not hnd inything 
irregular, thes i tin uni d slurp, un^uislicd, hostile, suspjtiotis Doth 
Rev and I lost oiu \ mptrs I hough 1 wis too mgrs ti^notc it then 
I had never seen him ibuidoncd to t igc betou He thiiiupcd on tli 
table m the (ontiol-iooin, he wis lusolendy fiuious, ht dcunndrd 
that they put us in loiuli mmiedi UeH with die piotectmg powe*' he 
treated ditni liki p<^t\ eihciils Ik loved iitiraiF ind oiin I'.ts ind 
those who well born to be (owerless but tbit ifternooi wIunDe 
was crossc d, In is uiu< d tli it uitboritv must be on Ins side 

Suddenly, null i ^ood niin) shrugs uid acid comments thi \ ^ t 
usthrouirh Ihe h id no ioinnl eise igunstus but the) might his i 
persisted longei il wc hid kipt our Unipets and continued with 
rational and polite luuuieiit As wc wdked iiuo tin town tr the 
railway station (thiu is no e u md tlie’V would not help us to find 
any sort of \ehiclc) it o timed to mo tint we were nigis btcuise of 
their suspicions we weie ihe more aiigiv bcciuse the suspieions 
happened to be ennuis |ustifitd It wis curious the geiiiiine monl 
outrage one felt at be ms ateused of i sm of winch one was mlt> 

I told Roy 

*Just so ’ he Slid, with i smile thit was i little sotii 

TTie tram was (rovsded up to the froimer, with people toud- 
mg 111 each e unage It irnvcd hours late it Annemis, and there 
wc had anothei sreiu At list we sat in a Swiss tram, eh an ind 
empty 

*Now you c in tel i\, snd Roy He smiled at me proteetlvek but 
that smile vanished, is ilu e^citeiiuut and thnll of the louruey 
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dropped fi^om ham He looked out of the window, as the tram moved 
towards Geneva, his face was pensive, troubled, and grave 
When thcic was no exnUmcnt to bnghtui hts eyes, he had 
become b\ tlus time m hts life sid without iiiikIi mtcnnission It 
\» \s not like the ovcj niastctmg bouts of ntchnchol) he liad not been 
mvaUed b\ irresistible meluiehoh smct tint list suiniucr of peace. 

1 \ oudcicd if U w IS creeping on him now Ir w is h ird to tell, when 
so miuh of his tmit he w b biirdi ntd burdened without much up 
incl down, is though tlus was -i ste idy fin il stile As he looked out 
ot tlu window, I wondered if Ik wis specnlK burdened now Was 
Ik thinking o^ whit awiited lum it BiseP 
He (Lirntrl iw ly troin the window ind found ni^ c\cs upon him 
His own ^i7e met mine I notiCid his e ms is though it were the first 
t me rhex welt brilliint, penetriting most people found thcmhird 
to St ipt tins hid often helped him in Ins ehhor-ito solemn dia- 
lomk% ill the dass when he plised his rucks upon tin \tuflfcd^ 
An\KUs In Slid 
Yis 

About tin ’ 

^es 

‘Vou neediit worr\, lewis* he siid 1 hint disgricc you I 
shut t do m>thuig imottliodo^ 

He looked a me with i flint smile 
I here\ no need to woir) 1 pronusc you ' 

He spoke is he had conn to speik so often cjuietly, sensibly, 
kindlv without fine) Tliere was still just i vcstigiil ti ice of mischief 
in his tone 1 icceptccl tht rcis>nrancciiiiphcitl\ I knew Ihidnothli^ 
to tell u the end of this jouiney It w is i relief White ver happened 
now, 1 could ceise to worry at die level ofpiactK il pobtics, at the 
level wluic Houston Lggar would be eoncinied 

Yet in those quiet, irtimite words, then wis in undereiirrcnt of 
some dung more piofound Vcrhips I did not he^i it at its sharpest. 
1 was not then attuned But could anyone, still struggling wudi hope, 
still battbng on with die selfish fi ulty of i human brother, be so 
considerate, so imaginatively detached, so dcsfieratcly kind^ 

Wc arrued at Basel late it night, and went it once to Willy 
Romantowski's address We were met by in antidmiax Yes, be 
was living rhete No, he was not m He had been staying with some 
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firiends for a iiight or two. He was expected back tomorrow or the 
next day. 

‘Willy must liavc found someone very, very nice/ said Roy widi a 
grin, as we left the house. ‘Really, Tm surprised at the Swiss. Very 
remarkable.’ 

I grinned too, tlioiigli I wais more frustrated than he by the delay. 
1 wanted to get it over, return safely to England, clear off the work 
that was waiting for me. Roy did not mind; he was relaxed, quite 
ready to spend some time in this town. 

He remarked that Willy was not doing liimself too badly. It was 
midnight, and difficult to get an impression of a strange street. But 
it was clearly not a slum. The street seemed to be full of old middle- 
class houses, turned into flats - not unlike the Kncscbeckstrassc, exa pi 
that die houses were loss gaunt, more freshly painted, .and spick-and- 
span. Willy was living in .1 room under the eaves. 

‘His standard of living is going up,’ said Roy. ‘Why? Just two 
guesses.* 

Willy did not get in toncli with us the next day, and we spent 
the time walking round Basel; 1 was still very resdess, and Roy set 
out to entertairf me. At any other lime, I should have basked in the 
Gothic charm of the streets round our hotel, for the consul had found 
us roonts in a quarter as medieval as Nuremberg. There were only a 
few of these Gotliic streets, which led into rows of doctors’ bouses, 
offices, shops, as trim as the smart suburb of a midland town in 
England; but, if one did not walk too fir, one saw only red roofs, 
jutting caves, the narrow bustling old streets, the golden ball of the 
Spalenthor above the roofs, gleaming in the spring siuilight. It took 
one back immediately to cliildhood, like the smell of class-room 
paint; it was as though one had slept as a child in one of those tiny 
bedrooms, and been woken bv the church bells. 

We used an introduction to some of the people at the university. 
They took us oiu and gave us a gigantic dinner, but they regarded 
us with a regretful pity, as one might look at someone mortally ill. 
For they took it for granted that England had already lost the war. 
Tliey were cross with ns for making them feel such painful pity - just 
as Lord Boscasdc sounded callous at having liis heart wrung by Roy’s 
sorrow. 1 found myself perversely expressing a stubborn, tough, 
blimpish optimism which 1 by no means felt. They became angry, 
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pointing out how unit ilistic 1 how like «ill Englishmen I liad an 
ovcrnlcvclopcd chancier ind very btde mtcUigcnct 
Rov took no pair in the irgunum He was occupy uig himself, 
with the profession'll intcust tint nc\cr left him, m leammi; some 
oddities of Swiss-Cicrm ui 

Roy had left i note toi W ilK ind ne ( died igun at his Iodising 
h«»use At list hi cimi to oiii hold on oui second aftcinooii ihirt. 
His nmitng niinneuMns \ eu not ilutnted c|UiU so muih, he wis 
■vseuing \ pin-stnpi suit in the Inghsh st\lc his cliecks wcie hltei, 
he looked lu ilths »n(i » ll-f d He \\ i pitcntly upsU to find me 
\Mtli Rov Ron said tint lie v\ is suri Willy would be glid to see 
mother old friend, md iskid him to ln\e some tei 
VtdK would lo\e to Ht ixphnied ihu lu hid become vtis fond 
of te i Hi In 1 dso bitonu, ! tho iju t veessivdy united 
Ro) beginlw iskniu hnn iboiii ilu people it No ^2 Wdl\ slid 
lint he hid not seen them fen eid>kcn months (both Ron md I 
them dll this w i untuu » liiu the little dinetr hid inuxpeetedlv and 
siuldenK mulled sehiuilini ret bukin her intive town, she Ind 
hid i e hild md w o s nd to 1) min h ipps we le deholitt d to heir 
It In the midst ed str m t'nt lew c line fresh mdiilm Wesentfoi i 
bidtle oi wine md dr nl to lut hii \ U \\ monieiiis we were hght- 
liearied 

Rov cjiustioned WilK up Ininei, ihrough the null, thioiigh 
llu first pin ot ilie iiitIu Ron nientioiKel the deik WiUn’s old 
pmon, the black ivised W ills shiiigged Ins siiouldeis 1 do not 
know while he is He w is u esemie I left Inm I do not know him 
lUN inou ’ Ron Holdeel him ft is h ud to be kind to those who love 
yeni. Wills But sou need to ti ft n sinnieful not to trs * li was 
sti iiige that lu took the liouble lO lebiike Wills, svho Ind always 
seemed to me iiKse.ipibls hiid, petts, md vam Peilnps Ro) wis 
something else Perhi|as Ik rem mbeied tint he himsdf had some- 
times behived unfo givabls to those Nsho losed him 

From the black ivised, he s^vitched to Willy’s osvn adventures. 
Heic we becunt in< xtiicabH eiitiugled foi a long tmie it was 
difGcult to pirk out ex utl\ sshere he wis lynig His first, as it were 
official, story ^as this Iv h id been e died up m the suimnei of T939, 
had gone witli m inf mtry divriou mto Poland, had spent the winter 
with the annv of occupation, hid bicn traiisfcned to the Western 
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Front in the sprmg of 1940. His division had been sitting opposite 
Verdun, and had done no fightuig; in the winter, they were moved 
across Europe again to the Eastern Front it was then that Willy *got 
nred of it\ He had deserted, on the way through Geimanv, and 
Muugglcd himself over the Swiss frontier Since then he had been 
living 111 Basel. *How arc you keeping alive?' asked Uo). ‘Ilianks to 
friends,’ said Willy, tumiiig his eyes aside niodestls - but added m a 
hurrv ‘1 am poor Will you plcm help nu, Ro\?’ 

Most of those suicinents wen lus Thil wis qinti clear It was 
also quite clear that, if he wanted to make a ptoposiuon to Roy, lie 
would have to admit they wcie lies So wi cxiinined him, tripped 
liiin up on inronsistennes, just to give him i (hinci to eonu down 
to tht real business Me in while I was hopiini; in tin exchange, to 
collect a few useful facts 

1 ought to sav ni pissing tint tlu icsnlts \\i re disippointing. 

Will) was simp, quick-witted, uquistiivc, bBt Ik did not know 
Liiough All he could have told us, even if he had had the will, was 
the day-to-day gossip of Berlin and the person il facts be had ob- 
scivcd Roy n^idc sonic deductions fiom the gossip which proved 
mote right than wrong 1 missed the sigiiitu in< e of somctliing Willy 
let fill He said diat tlie drauglitsinan it No 32 hid not been able to 
find a |ob for months I ought to ha\c pouiu id on tliat remark, but 1 
was just obtuse it seemed incredible then thit then administration 
should be fimdcanuntally, for all us sIk mdiiKci tmidi, less sensible, 
less diueted, less business-like thui oun 
We drank a good deal before and during dinnci We hoped to 
get linn dnmk, for we woie both, oi couisl ucustomed to wme. 
But he mined out to luve, despite his youth, in abnuimally strong 
he id Roy siid to me in English, ove 1 dinm i * We shall be dished, old 
boy if he sees us under the table ' 

However, after dinner Willy made some pointed hints that I should 
leave him and Roy alone T did not budge Willy pouted He might 
be acqmntig great gentility, I tliought, but he still bad some way to 
go. His patience was not lasting all of a sudden he began com- 
miserating with Roy on the dangers of life in bugland * You too will 
be destroyed It is stupid to stay in England Why do you not uome 
to Gcimony? It can be arranged We will have everything nice for 
you,’ 
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So that was it. I glanced at Roy. It was certain now tliat he would 
get more from Willy if I went away. He nodded. I made an excuse* 
‘Don’t be too ktc,’ said Roy. 'He won’t have gone when you come 
back.’ Willy regarded me widi an absence of warmdi. 

I sat at a caft in the Petcrgrabcii, not far away. The night was 
warm enough for all rhe vdndows to be open; lusty young men and 
girls went by on the narrow pavement. It was all cosy, cheerful, 
jolly with bodily life. It was different from rmythiug wc should know 
for long enough. 

I bought a paper, ordered a large glass of beer, and thought about 
this affur of WiUy Roniantowski. It was grotesque. I was not worry- 
ing; 1 had faith that Roy would behave like the rest of us. Yet it vras 
grotesque. Wlio liad suggested it? What lay behind it? Maybe the 
motives were quite commonplace. In the middle of bizarre events, 
it was hard to remember that they might be simply explained. Yet 1 
doubted whether wc should over know the complete truth bcliind 
Willy’s invitation. 

I was sure of one tniiior point - that Willy himself was a singularly 
tmhcroic character. He was terrified of the svar and determined to 
avoid it It seemed to me distinctly possible that he bad volunteered 
to fetch Roy in order to establish a claim on a good safe job back in 
Berlin. I remembered Roy *s judgement on how gallant these cpicetre 
young men would be: this was a joke against him. 

I returned to the Spalenbruimcn. From outside, I could sec Roy and 
Willy still sitting at the dimier-tablc. When 1 joined them, I noticed 
with a shock that Willy W'as in tears. 

'Nearly finished, Lewis,’ said Roy to me. ‘I’ve been tolling Willy 
that I can’t go back wnth him. iVc asked him to tell my friends that I 
love them. And that I love C^crmaiiy.’ 

‘I only came for your good,’ said Willy, full of resentment, 
plaiiitivencss, and guilt. 

‘You must not pretend, W'illy,’ said Roy gently. ‘It is not so.’ 

Willy gulped with distress - perhaps through disappointment at 
not bringing ofFhis cotip, perhaps through a stab of feeling. He shook 
hands with Roy: then, though he hated me to perdition, be re- 
membered Ins manners and shook hands with me. Without another . 
word, he went out of the room. 

‘Very rcjmrkablc,’ said Roy. He looked tired and pale. 
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I toi)k luiii out of diL Mook) rcmti) <iud wv S'tuiucrcd along the 
stULt Roy lud picked i bhek liit for tli joiuiiey, iiid ht pulled it 
down low ovu his fouhtad Hit 1i Ills wtu iukvlii m the gotluc 
lanes, md his f'lce >a is ^hielowtd x litik siiiisl i 1 laughed it huu 
Speeiil lilt/ he sud VI lute v i < IlO him, tlu incHkti’y staged 
‘Siiiuble toi spring 1 chose non pnipoM. 

He n as now etrtiin tlui rh iiis* move hieltoiiu troin Schidet, 
tlKuf i^h Vl/illv die! not hiv< much ide i Sonuoiie from the ‘< 50 \tin- 
ineni yno doubt in oJhciil in Sh du s niini'»tr\ j hul gone to the 
Knistbukstiasse re> discover veh dui iiuoiie knew Ro> Willy hid 
be n there, iiid luelbeeti <»nH too in\ nis to pK ise 

1 hit \ IS elite Ihgible But i;eh hid h< be ii dispitehul to Bisd, 
Ion bdoit the » hid th lightest i idle ition dm Rm would come"' 
Ihir wis oiu of the puz/ling fi ui le ol ihe wlioK ^tot^ Roj 
brotui t out the theoiv tint VI ills \ i e iseii other ssejrk to do in 
Sv\ It A 1 1 Hid I Ins w is onl\ eme of Ins jobs 1 le v\ is the 1 ind oi low 
gi lek igetit thit tlu (jeimins u d fen then | itt\ ine|uuies, md no 
doubt other poveniimnts wel* H Ind i nos^ foi pri\ ite fiets, 
pntieuluH wheiitlie^ wer unpl i nu IVed ibl\ he muedpleisun 
with busiiKss nd put tn i little bliek mil >ti die sid« 

But Uo' li not been ibh te» n k him confess It w is no nioic 
thill >ue > About the eoimcvioii with Sihidei howesei (whom 
Wilis lud lurdh heudot, ms me i dim i Iniglit eeitkiies of the 
mu eliss would hiM h iid id t )i moi e ihni t mini ter) Ro\ svis 
ible le einuniee me I ui Wills ludpu>luced jurrot-llke, seviid 
messiges which h eemld not luis lUs h ^e invented The most 
eiuerninmp rm thus it w dissb roi the w ir beg in, the universits 
lud 1 1 solved tint Ros's ssoil dun his %l i in Buliii *hid been of 
Mich e mUKiiie is to |ustifv du ml of visui i > ptofessen iiid this title 
eoiild pioperlv I** be Mow d upon liim «( he ehd similir work it i 
I itei jH nod 1 h It IS, tlu oppositi ni It id stoiu w dice! mini they g u i 
eonipiomiSw which must hue nritit d eveisbods It vas i piece of 
stitelv itidtmic mumiiuis ind we sioeu! bs the gold-painted 
fount nil It the comer loniug widi In jhter 

Whs hid Seluder tikeii this tro ibit to lute Rov It wis true thir 
Ro\ kiu s\ things thit ssould be of us but boss h id thes discovued 
til u \v I It in m\ c ise Millie ii nt le ise n I sti 'gesit d th it it might be 
m pul, fuemlls eoreeru 



Joxmuy 'ftto the Ltgkt 

“They must bt abH)luutv confident that they’ve got it vton, 

1 Slid 'It most b( ( IS) to sit baik and do a good tom for a 
fiicnd ' 

*I wonder if iht) art sti confident,’ sauf Roy ‘1 bti diev still thmk 
sometimes of deft it and deitli ’ 

He knew them so much better thin T did He went on 
* Keinhold Sch ider is n bit hkt )ou, old bov 13ut he’s very different 
when It cc'tuts to the pomt He’s i public man He never fingers it 
He might dunk of domg some thing disinte rested Sucli as finthuig 
me out for the good of iii; he ilth But he wenildn't do it Unless lie 
could see a move ahead No, they must thmk I eould bt some use 
It’s very met of them isii t it**’ 

ihen there w is the final puzzle Seh id^r, oi lus suboiduiates, must 
have thought it out Ko\ snJ tint thete were complete arrangements 
for passing him mto (temiinj How likely had they reckoned the 
(hance of getting him" Did Sehider leiQy think that Roy would go 
over^ 

Roy sluHsk his he id 
‘ loo dtflicult,’ Ik said 
1 ben be said simph 
'Did you think I should go 
I replied, )ust IS directly 
‘Not tins time 

‘You came to « ateh over me, of toutse,’ said Roy, not as a ques- 
tion, hut as i inittei of fact 
‘Yes’ 

‘You needn’t have done, sud Roy. His tone was easatl, even, 
sad, as though he v tre sjh. ikme vidi gn at rcitainty fiom the depth 
of self-know 1( dgc It was a tom that I w iS used to hearing, more and 
more SuddcnI^ it wts biokin humour ‘If I’d wanted to go, vdiat 
would you have dime, old ben " What could vou have done’ I widi 
vou’d tell me It inteiests nu , you I now ’ 

I would nut play that game Wc walked silently out by the old 
town gate, and Roy sud. agiui in that even tone 'whicb seemed to 
hold ill he h id learned of life 
‘It wouldn’t be eas' to be i u utoi ’ 

He added 

’One would iu(d to bclnvt in a cause nglu to the encL If out 
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Clanty 

(.ountn ^(nt to war with Russii would our C oininuoist friends 
fmd It easy to be traitors^’ 

I constdirid for i second 

‘Some of theiii,’ I sud, ‘wouK’ be tertiblj lorn 

‘fust so/ Slid Rov He vs cm im 

M nm be e>ld-f«hioned But 1 lonlcln l n)inij;e it’ 

So we walked tlirouqh the old sUeets )f Uml, tilkmg about 
politic il motives the vs iv on Inends svould ict the future sofu is 
see could sec it Kovsnd tint he hid never quite been iblc to iccx.pt 
the Reich It wo t leeble simu'uruin o( Ills iicii for (lod Yet he 
knew whit it wis hie to believe in such i e luse If thev bid been 
pist I little dillereiit the) would I ive be li ih list hope ’ I sud thit 
vs IS unredistit bv the inrun of dm .>s lu eoiiKl not hive been 
diftereiil But he turned on me 

It’s IS re ill ri( is wl U )ou liojx foi Is i il tli^ lose the future 
isn t jemii; the vvi) voutliiuk I wis tins is v 'i revolt imi^iuitioii 
diHsn t seem to vse ik But you li I \e li see it It \ ill b dre idful ’ 

He spoke with title n ». t uivietiesn Iiiost is thoiurh he hid tlu 

s>ift )l feirt ij;ht In ill eiiir li\ n ^ tli i, u es i die me subj ct on 

whieh we bid dieplv disi;n el \ t 'le spike is tlietuji he w le 

reidin^tlu iutiiie 

We mined biel t icb of us lie iv\ sub Ins theiut'hts lllell Ro) 
sud 

I uscel tel be sorts tin' I liuli < ii Wh n I ti d to fill iti on the 
opposite side 

Iktweell the c;ibl(d lieiuses ih shidosvs wete dtiiuuic, Reiy’s 
late wis pile, brillnntl) lit on oi ch tk the teitures unnitiinll) 
sh irp 

‘I w iv elutflini^ it iuvtliin‘i; elf euu Ji sud 
‘Ye 

II w IS my I ist Qi lb ’ I le smiled it I It in w ith nothing, ehdn’t it*' 
Ot s Jth myielt 

I he cleieks struck fioni jU round us Hi sad lightly 
‘I’m keepun; voii up I imistn t High ofhciils n cd to become 
respecnble it’s time you did sou I now I'lrt ol sour duties * 



t UAPITR ^4 


iiid Riluf 


Suo TJ liur w 1 lu n tl t ui Bi>cl l\y\\ ikputnKnt 

wis nu V d Hit nr Loiuk » \m I iiJ not sc him for soin< 
months Hm I li irf l him |ii t u , bum \ whismr tint one 

bJK\^.s IS >m IS u hi 11 n s ms *o hi\c knovin it btfou 

I hcird of him n i c uiiniltc ii ctinj t s Houston 
>\ho told nu in in n nt pusc bc^vcccn is\o items m the 
ih 

I I t 11 Li n ih Ou' 1 iM i\ 111 1 i< oiii \\liuh tv r 
lot I cd 1 ilnll irstM |u 1 1 ili nonli it PtiwiiiiiT Stii. t ^i w is i 
souuiiitu itLnki-S HI I 1 \il iliichwi Muptislim ou 
\ iKus kind il SI j I II til t \ r s \tril dirtittnt tliiniiin 
( Kvci mIkii i) t \ 1 1 II 111 il w 11 I irnsm groups wliitli \vs t 
iiist spiniwiiig up b\ ill lid t til siiiniiiir of 1941 wlmi tlus 
III ling tot k (’ll iiiJ 11 uii KsikIi is liil> \ 

rh toil niitti biliutil ( s I Itui iht i < hi \Mtli li unit in it 11 1011 
or 111 111 11 p] isi K itiouluig 1 1 ilk IK VI or my c wn uiiur vvi idi r) 
umukihK likt I il I I nil ting i uh oi th imnibirs is u- 
pin nring 1 iiiinistrv iid i \ is spi d ing 10 iiistruitions Soiik- 
nmislii vis ii ill with ’ll 111 lull tiotis md so I \ passed till m V\iih 
iiKi^V ind vviigl i lloi stool ^ it,i 1 list iiiu, nnild ni irlv ilw i)s 
till IS tbi toiiign OHici kli ^on1 tiiii 1 inimbir did not liki 
thiin, soini tiniis i tnnig ihii utit vv is tilling out 1 Inn foi hmi- 
silf, ind OIK siv\ ptiluy s’lipi J uiidii om s tvts bj 1 sims ot siiiiJl 
duisions (bi ful it vv rui In polit\ to bi tit wlv thought out, 
though sonii 101 n iiics tn v 'tslii,)ptr >1 ‘ nt it inm’ lilitd tti thnik 
so Usuillv It built Its If fr tin 1 ilious ind siii ill iiriuginiiiits idtis, 
lomproimsis, bits of givt iiitl t iki Ihiri was not much whuh w is 
dtasivtly thingtd b) a hum in wi'l just is a plui for i mditarv tim- 
poign dots not sjiing ful’v-ffiown frtm some master gcntril it 
ansts from i soit tif Bi svvmiti inovcmiiit of tolonils and injors 
and cipiauis, md thi n ost the gm nl r m do is rationilut it iftei- 
wards) Soinitunek oik of tlii tonunittec ssas uvei-inMons to 
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ClaritY 

ingratiate htmself or was completely distracted b} some prmte 
gnef 

As in a college meeting, die reasons given \scic not always close 
to the true reasons. As ui a college meeting, there was a public 
language - much of winch was toimnon to both That mmatory 
plir.isc *111 Ins own best imc rests’ floated onl) too sonorously round 
X^hitchall. llie standard of competence and relevance was much 
higher dian in a college meeting, the standard of luxurious untram- 
mcilcd pers^>nahty perctptibh lowci like inosi visitors firoin out- 
side, 1 had formed a marked respect for ilu aduniustrative class of 
the C ivil Sctvicc . I hid lived among v iriojs kinds of able men, but I 
thought that, is a group, these wue distinitK the abkst And they 
Kmd the 11 own kind of jh>wv.i 

(Imiston I ggir loved his own 1 nid of powti Ik loved to think 
that a note signed by him aflecieJ thousands of people He loved 
to s|H ik 111 the name of the hoicigii Office ‘w; departme^m*, said 
Houston Fggar with possessive giuto It w is ill inseparable as flesh 
and blood from his passion for getting m, Ins ippctiti fot success - 
wdiiih, as ir happened, still did not look <eitain to be gratified. 
It had bieonu a ucc with the end ot tin wai He was fbrt)'- 
ciglit 111 1941, and unless die wat ended in five e>r six years he 
stood ne> chance of becoming an imbassadoi. However, he was a 
man who got inucli pleasure tmm small pii/os, his c.m.g. liad 
comr tlirough m the last honourv Ji>t, which eiKOuragcd him; he 
plunge'd into the committee that ifte'nioon, put forward his argu- 
ment with his usual earnestness and vigour, »nd llunouglil) enjoyed 
lutnself 

He wis propounding the nonna) Foreign Office view diat, since 
the .iiuount of material was not Luge, it ^vas the sensible thing to 
distribute It m small portions, so tli<u no one should be quite left 
out, we should dius la) up cre-dit in davs to come. The extreme 
altct native view w^as to see nothing but the unnudtatc benefit to the 
war, gtt a purcl) mihtaiy judgement, and tlitow all this matenai 
there without any side-glanccs. There was a whole spectrum of 
shades betw eem the two, but cm the whole Eggar tended to be isolated 
m that company and had to work verj" hard fc*r small returns. It was 
so that day. But he was surpnsmgl) eftcctivc m committee; be was 
not particularly clever, but he spoke widi clanty, enthusiasm, per- 



Sutreiukr and Relief 

tmaciiy, and above all weight. Jbven among sophisticated men« weight 
count^ imineasiirabl> more than subtlety or finesse. 

Accordingly he vtviuid a little more than the Foreign Oftice 
could reasonably expcit. It was a hot afternoon, and he leaned back 
m his thur, iiioj^pmg Ins torehc iJ He alw lys got hot in the udoiu 
of putting his tast Hi bt lined He was luppy to have won a con- 
cession. 

1 due to spcik Of I the )K\t busimss, but the thairiiian vav 
looking through Ins pipers I wa^ lUmg ni\t to Fggu, ht pushed 
an elbow along the tibl , and Icint ti^w irds me. He said in i lo\s 
voice, caMial and confidential 

‘So Calvert is getiiin]» lus leleis*. 

‘Whaf^’ 

*Hc has got hfs oen \\ iv Cioivl luck to linn. I told lus chief 
thcit*s no use tr)ing to keep i iinn v\ho is deu mimed to go.’ 

^ Will re IS he going>* 

Fggar look<.d uundu!ou%, is rliongh 1 ninsi know. 

‘ Where is ht going' I s ud 

*Oh, he wants to fls, 4>l couisi* It s quite natural.’ 

I liad known uotliing oi it, not a W4>rd, not a hmt. 1 or a second, 
I felt physicalK giddy A blur of fares wrnt lound me I hen it 
steadied. T heard ths eh in man’s viico, a little uuparietiC' 

‘Isn’t this a mal^r foi jsui, Iliot^’ 

‘Fin sorry, Mr ( himnaii,* I siid, and michamrally began to 
explain a new piett if ^ovenunciit inaclnneTy. 1 could bear iny 
own words, fiiiit iiid toiuIsSN like woids m a dream yet tluy came 
out in a shape dtiemt, pi u tisi d, ai tieulau . It was too hard to bn ak the 
ofliaal habit. Ofu clamped inside one’s visor. 

hggar left before the » ud ot the mci ting, and so I could not get 
another word with him 1 put thiough a call to Roy’s offRc, but he 
was out I gave a int ssas:e loi him would he telephoui mt at my 
flat, witlioiit fill, ifiei I ii vrn thit mglit^ 

1 went straight from my oflicc to have dinner widi Iidy Muriel 
and Joan. They had tome to London m the first week of the war, 
and were livmg m the Bose istJcs’ town house m Ciirzon Street. They 
were extxavagantly uncomfortable. Ihe house was not large, judged 
by the magnificent entenon of Boscasclc (Lord Boscastlf^’s grand- 
fiither had sold the origuial town mansion}; but it was a good cleat 
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(llauty 

t<K) 1 irf>c for two worn n, both workti ^ Jt fiill-iinic |obs It wis also 
niiishicklc iiici pcnIousK m itc Notbnig \voiiicl pLTsuidc Lady 
JVluiul to foisakt ir A stivuv flu stcmcd in her coiumon 
b^ \(>nd expression as tor duun t slu dismis iis ill s \ ciowd of 
‘lifurbugs’ stcttjiij; tin idi >ni \Mon<> Ibis disturb iiice is mucK 
exig^iiUcd, she sud uid skpi with i ouiidiu»'S tint infuiatcd 
inu)\ ot Us ind put us to di nn 

Hei s iiw ot diits would ntU [(rniii lin to uiplos im st^^ ints 
AS ho could po^sibl) di othu wotk In *\ct tin a Ind t\ o Wimiui 
aaHo * ul bcui with the finiiK ill tluir lists btuh well over s^ vuU> 
iiid Mjlnm Lid\ Man 1 did dl the <(H»kinw lu s Ifnlitii she \ 
dnnur pirt^ bit nndt them both w nt w tibh li w is i qtiixotie 
piro Iv of nj d ts m the 1 orltri ii»J H >sc istl 

SIk ind join were itiini, toj;eriu in the dir mn looin The 
pie'uits hid betn tik n v o foi sdc is ind ilu a ills weK bm 

‘<1 )od tvennu'^ Mr lewis sud I ids Mtiiitl It1« t^oml of vou 
CoetMiu Uidstells 

Now idi)s slit us d no Chiistiiii nun wh i she leintmbtod 
Iht ixpiniuioi) wis \ hull t mtplu iteJ h did not im in fen a 
ininnu tint sht ihon^ht the Miin 1 il (one to relix her sornl 
sliiidirds As i initui of tut th v ut opnosite w is the cise She 
nil du oflieiUe it i rtfutte tuitn i h d\\ uid eserv d \ - which 
she did iiievnihl) She siibi iMed t beine, slipped on tlu buk b) 
eheers wouun h< ip rs it \ is p u 1 1 her ] >b Hut u night m tlu 
pijv uv 1 K 111 /on Srte* t, \\h i Ju Inti Iivtd is i i?irl, slu bc( inn so 
nngmloqiuntls snobbish tint lui di\s in die lodge ciine to stein 
Ilk slinuining If w is lit d f net lui utoU i> those wlio kept 
ising thii the dis < f h i kind w is g rtu fot \er I ord liosc istle 
respt nded in ]ust the sinu ti * ion n n with w eoniinodition, not 
tnin^ to ht in, but with in e^i^wtnttd i tonsidered i nionu- 
meiitil 111 'ginc*. The \ ti^ both di sppm^ niwt of then old 
w quiiiit ipces 

No, whenFidv MuiieUiJhdpt b iiiv C iinsiunnuiictt certiiuK 
did not iinplv tint slu Accept d iiK in no soeiil sense Perhaps sl^e 
hktd nu i Ittth more with her srt*- ini^ usi.tl to people md Jikuig 
theintended Coiun toget Ul Hutic ilK her softening came from quite 
1 difleit nt e lUse it wis in stuK ol lespetl tow irds tK govemmeut 
md tliose who <irgini/td the wnr She wis pissionitely detet mined 
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Siifrtn^ir and Rthtf 

that htx country should win, nio it made her curiouslv re.spcctful to 
anyoi t who sieined to be m eontrol She had decided thit I was far 
more importint ihin iii faei 1 w is she hid also decided thiT I kmw 
every conce IV ibK inihmv eeur N ^tiling would remove these mis- 
ce>nrtptious i eitm J n reK iieiiuiheiied her hith m mv istiiu- 
ness and lesponsibihiv 1 lien se it one told lie r thet 1 was deung \\t 11, 
and that finished it She butene d ojxii monihed rc evei^ word I siid 
abouv the wir like i nri student with a vcneritcd teacher she 
drew infereuc s viieii I wis silent ind, with i ceitiin eiiojt she 
brought herseli aitet lil thosv. ye irs to use my ( hristun nmie 

I smiled at |oan IX spite j er t \ernons, thick uid heavy x, she was 
1 ady Muriel w is well piiseivtJ at fifty-five But Joan no longer 
looked i girl She hid \\e>rkcd in the Ire isury from die first winter, 
and her face had chuiged threnijh success is well as iinhippiness She 
had shown how able slie w is it w is {list the outlet for her tough, 
strong nature and it h lel st nuped its mark f n her, for on the siirfirt 
she was i little mtm formidible i little more duisi\e, ruthless, and 
blunt 

1 hough evervoue pr used her diough she knew tli it she could go 
high if she wanted, she recoiled She liked it ind hated it In protest, 
she lived at night the ^laesl lih she i ould siiileh She went out with 
every man who iske d he r is i\v her eiften in public houses and sm art 
bars ind restaurants She w is sc itching for i substitute lor Roy, I 
knew - and yet also she longed foi the glitter and the lights more, 
than many giggbnu ihoughtless women 

1 did not w lilt to le ir open h i wound, but I was dnveii to isk 
at once about Ro^ 1 could nc bevin to make conversation 1 had to 
ask did they kno s »na thmj; of hin 

To my const! nntion Join siuil d 

‘You must have lu ard ^lie i aid me the same news i Itrgar 

‘I’ve beard notbng 

‘I sbouldhive rlw' ight 1 \eaiild liaM told you,’ saidjom He let 
me know ’ 

‘It was only to be expected siid lad' MuncI, ‘that he should let 
us know ’ 

I gathered thtt he hid wntun to Lady Muticl ]oan was glad thit 
she had h ard the sccr^f, uid I had not, even now her love would 
not let her go, searched foi the slightest sign, found an mstuit of 
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Chrity 

<l'i7zltng hope in a letter to lici modiLi His ft lend Ind not been told 
WAS this letter i sign d to her? 

*Ifc scum content/ siid Jou M hope it's rn^ht foi Inni I think 
perhaps It IS ’ 

*It IS eeitoinl) right foi him, said Lids Miinel 
‘HcN such i strange nnn, ‘aid Join hope it is ’ 

‘I\t ilways knovsn tint he In n uiKoiiiloitibl mce the ssar 
begin A woman feels th si thin * iid LiJv Mtiiiel siiptibK I can 
icl) on my intuition ' 

‘WliU his It told >ou Menliei siH |ou is rlioutdi she had 
puked up 1 spiik of inisehuf hoin Ro> 

He c mid not be ir be ti u le pt bi Is hile other fought I eonsid r 
thithe isouldnesei hi\e been happs until Ik femght 
Join smiled n 1 ki Now thit |oin h 1 be i bitteied b) h i own 
cxpeiK jHe» slu w is much lond i of he r inofh * much leindi r to her, 
mou ibk to see the fich nttiiu behnel tie ibsu^l forbidJui{^ 
uuioLii Shi VMS more lilt to pu up vithhei noth rMukofpei- 
(eptioii when |oin w is i girl be<ou she hid lovi 1, ir hid mcitl) 
inide liei ig«ie sive aid hei e A the \e irs pissed thc\ were 
glowing togctli 

lJu) took the news of Ro\ |iiut difteit itJv *n * \ t with one 
point 111 common For L id\ Muit I dl \v i ii > cleii md well 
When she give in i tiust she givi u niivil^ inel ibsolutel , lile 
i little jirl, white V IS wlute iiid she dinui d s ith her vvhrlt iu ui 
inel then w is no one \vhoiii 1 1 i liniie 1 more thin Ro) Sln, tiled 
to g(.t used to I wu in whuh soune^ men h ict siti jobs, did not w int 
to ie ive them but die could not minige ir Shi toiild not reconcile 
lictscll to Rov iiK It 'itiil indieisivc Now lui tru r \v is justified She 
could woiship igun iii lui simpK !ov il UiKiiiilitiid fishion "I 
ilwiysknew It would liippiii, sud I ids Minul iorgettmg thit she 
had t vi i been •’roublcd, foig ttuig it just is eompltttl\ is she foi got 
she h id once he rsclf opposed the w u 
Join’s feelings were fir liss simp* Airh uigh h hid not spoken 
to him for two )eais she could di\ me soiin of the re isons dut hid 
imjielled Inin She imigiiied ho\ die wir must outrage him She 
knew how reel less ho w is lud ho v self-vlestuietive Hci luirt went 
out to cherish him - and vet she hid lo' ed hun partly because of that 
ditk side She v is fi ul enough to rejo ee th it he did not find his life 



Surrendir and Reltif 

sweeter after he had deserted her [he news Ind softened her £u::e» 
ie,vi\ed her \eaniing tenderness It shone out of hei she was both 
uIh (d Hid proud 

She 'ind liei inotlicr liad esne poini m coiniiion Ihcy did not give 
iiuu S thought to his daiigei It wis tliL fii st thuig tliat h id struck me 
IS the loinmittee room w< nt renmd 1 w is thinking of tint onl\ he 
stoxl ibout in even ilnnee of ioinini» thiou^^h ahvi Yet Lad) 
MiuilI uid Join took it without i bkiuh Pirth, oi course, they 
were ignoi int of the statistics Lid) Munel eiiMiely so they did not 
icdue how dingirous it \\ is, the) hid not h en is 1 1 id, behind the 
see .us 11 the bittir disptic s iboiil the bombing ‘mister pirn But, 
ev I it the) hid it would not iuv( mide nuichdiftwieiice The) weie 
te>in-h nted theinselve iiid the v is->i iiu d the s mu toui ige m thur 
in n files wei bred to i iniuion ol eenii i»-c Ihev weic warni- 
h ir.ed but tli>-s hid Ven stiongmivts 

111 lut Lid\ Muiiel found i eeilun hellieos uiish m luvinglier 
b^loved Rew to set igmist llnniph v Beiill Ir hil been bitterl) 
rilling to lieL to heal first tint hci luphe \ Huniphre) hid shown 
unexpected si ill in cliitge oi i sin ill bo it ind then tint he was 
t iking risks in the C hiiinel skiiinish s with \ sild beiseil biwry, 
H< h id just been cited for i o s c It might h ive pi iscd Lid\ Muriel 
tos e<t( elite nine to the fimil) i mu p i haps it did i little But much 
iinie It brought biek i giief I ids Miirtel hid crived tor i son, md 
she wis t Hinted b) hiving dinghlei> It t united her igmi when her 
sisui hi-liw, itt I bemg ch Idlcss s Ion r, bore i son It hid seenud 
just to Lidv Miirii I thit die bo) slunild tun our worthless, dissipated, 
bolunnin eftcniuiite Nov he ww siiddcnl\ tilkcd about as the 
hiavest )Oung nun ui th ir whole nrele I idv Mum I w'ls not good 
It dis rmsin r lici iineoui 1 had ilwws known tin she bodi cimcd 
and despised Lady Bose isd now 1 s iw tint sh detested her 

I j;ot hick to m) fl it before eleven in tune lo- the telephone call, 
[ found Roy <hcic liiinselt Ih wis itting ii i die sing-gown clean 
iioni i bath but hcivy-cvf d 

just ^om,; to bed, hi siid Nigh huv listiii;lit 1 in extremely 
tu d’ 

He V IS siill working in Ins civiiioi ofle He hid leeeived my 
messice iiid tiktii the first tiam to I ondoii 
he 11 the news is ti ue/ 1 said 





Clarity 


tiue/ said Roy. 

‘Why didn't yon tell ni< ?' 

*lt was the one thing 1 ( ouldn't tcU you.’ He looked at me with a 
troubled, piercing though I and he each knew llic reason. 

Yet nothing came home to nu , I was -uigry and inystifud. Qmckl), 
he went on . 

‘iVc nothing to p fioin \oii now. You see? Tve come tonight 
to tell you somaliing no one else knows. I’m going to get niarned/ 

‘Who to?’ 

‘Rosaluid, of com sc.' 

Roy was smiling 

‘You’re not to speak ol it,* he s.ud ‘I haven’t asked hit vcl 1 don’t 
know wlicthci slu’ll have iIk. 1 hojK slic will.’ 

‘I think she nnglit ' 

‘fexcellcnt/ said Fhe , liking in> saicnsm cqu4ibly. *Y#>u’ve ilwass 
had a weakness lot 1 ki somsklf, old boy. Remember. I shall he i 
jealous husband. I need a e hild ’ 

He went on; 

‘I couldn’t ask )i<i, ot course, iiiiul the odicr thing v.as 'citkd It 
wdl be lUCC to have < vers dung settled.' 

Then he said that h< could not keep his eyes open, and hum go to 
bed. I fetched him a book, in ease he waiiU'd to re^ad in the morning: 
he was asleep bcioit I went out of die room. 

I could not dunk ol sleep mvself. I turned off the lights, pulkd 
back the c lutiins, and ga/c d onr of the wmdow for i long time 7 he 
night was veiy still, fbert \\ is no moon; die uver glistened in the 
starlight, thcie wis ncirliei light nor sound down there, except foi a 
moment when an engine rhugg«'d acioss to the soudiem bank. All 
over the sk\, the stats we'ie bulham. ‘I Iiate the stars.’ I heard dui ei\ 
again. 

So he had no hope iclt at ill. 1 could see no oihei meaning. I 
could uiiderstand Joan’s relief. 1 shared it, and knew it was selfish 
at the root. If he must be driven so - I had felt more than once that 
night- then 1 was sc^ibshlv glad he could make this choice . I was glad 
he could choose a \\.o \vhuh those loimd him could accept and 
approve. It might have b.tn tar odierwise. Somehow he had kept 
widiin scKiely ft \s is i help ro Joan and me, who eared for society 
more dun lie did. 
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Ytt tlut t*> I trivial rtluf, b) tbi sidt ol Ins siiiuudcr. Foi he had 
givdi up now lot )(aislu. lndstrugi];l((l wtdi im nature Now he 
w w tirul of It, 1 1(1 lu had gum up Aiiui is Ik v is, still eager widt 
til piik ofl<h, ill hid done V in iIk most x tui s\at He was gou^ 
inmliittli. li uinudiwik mddnH IUiiIk Indnniiope lett. 

I looL d at till biilhint stu 1 lui v\ is no (ismioit tlieti . 
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Roy's main I uihJ 1 oust tliinlu oriicrchoiu licv 
took pi XL in rln tumiu ihu< viccks btfort hi suhd i os to 
Amtm > foi I s 11 ti) ti uniii^ 1 \ i hikl m I onctoii uid « oiiM i ot 
attend u Oik <>^ ili k titr<s ot tbost his tit ^o«>iipliK 1 
comtrunt iMidir tiiunn i id it hv i k \ \t its ibsi sthid 
had moil itiHiii tlim iiK t pu it I till votid now i lontd not a 
out of mv oHi c iMii ^01 ill il ' ol Ru^ widdin in I t I hid 
only *>i.cn Inni lot ii liotii n tio saui tint m^iu bi in <1 rhi 
spill'll Atsir to t( 11 me ins 1 1\ \\i wiu ill lonfm^o is it i in 

pnsoii Mills kitiid I 11 id tot un smu thi bipnnmtt ol thi 
war 

But sitting ill I 01 lion tki up now and rlun with tin Ko^cls i 
hratd tiioiii,h fnisi bout tin n riti(;i L ids Miiri I w is it hist 
miridulous ihtii lomiirs lu ill i\piuitiuns sUi buuu uiuisinlK 
jtidiil^ut 1 rifiisi to hiiiiH him’ she sud I’vi sii i otliii iinu 
make rail lu s ilmosr is nnpo ibli is tins biioii rlic> w nt to 
fight "VHuii a tn ui j; s s oft ‘o lu Jil hi k Is i bisic nud ii find i - 
squiw 1 tonsidif this \ uin^ ssoinin is simpK his sijii w As tot tin 
fiituu,’ she s id 111 1 ^1 ind ^luiuu fishion ‘1 pttkr not to sp il ’ 

Joan siifFind ifrisli itoni all tin diftueiit wounds of huniihitid 
and vn iquitid lose Slit lould feel hit loiihdcnet ind silf-tisp et 
setpinq iw i\ , she ehio ssitli the litinaer of hii libiis slu s is Inst 
m the dipth of hi I hi ut Shi liad bun ibk to idjiist liersell to 'ews 
btfon, while vile lould believe rhtt lie v is wilghted down with 
nuscrv, tbit iieithti slu no** ms vvoiuin roiild retch oi lonsoli litin 
But now he hid m trued i stupid sehiimng, e>rditnis ssoram is 
though he svere in ordtnin domestie man' 

Joan wis not otiK hurt to the qtnek, but bittcrl) ingry And the 
anger wis good foi het It burned iway some of her selkdistiust 
Anydiing w is better thut that she shoulei be fr^btci ed offiovt for 
good She nught feel th it no mm would cvei trul) love hci tor her, 
dut would bi I nioitil ssound Bur her formidible letnpei hived 
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out I \va$ glad to see it I glad to sec her defiantly going from 
paity to part) on the arm of uiodici man* 

Fiom tw(i sources I hoaid that Ralph Udal hail also taken it bitterly. 
Appaicntly Rosaluid had not considcicd it iiccsssarv to break her 
engagement to him until she vs^s simultaneously engaged to Roy. 
Had he suspi'ctcd nothing r Was he so sclf-suftiuent tlwt he convinced 
hinistli all was I hid not nut Liclv Hoscistle since that final 
cnd-of-fhe-\voild wrek m Cinibiidgi., bin tins was a siibjca peai- 
lurl\ sujicil to ltd t dents She wrote nu sevi i.d fi lint, siib-icid letters 
about thi ‘emotional laisadvcntims ot om untortuintc vitar\ 

Udal was ualK unlupps. He 'howid it b^ oiu clcn sign. He 
could not Kir to sta\ in Bo^castlc wluie Rosdind had so often 
viMtvJIiim, vlicrc as tven Lid) Bose istli tJnmied he must have 
known dehulil He beggid Aiilnir Blown to hnd him a living, any 
kind of li\ing/t veil one’, Aithui Biowiiupoitcdovei the tek^phoiic 
wall I lotund wil) cliucklc, ‘(veii oik with slighiK less amcnitie's\ 
Aitinir Blown hid exerted himscdt with his usual expcncnccd 
ktiidlnicss, he imiugcd to find Udal i sligluls better livit^ m 
Bcce les 

Befoic Ralph Udal left the vicaiage it Ikisc istli, R<n stayed with 
him for a Wick-eiid. It luppened while Rov vas on embarkation 
LaVe, and I did not sec him afterwards. I would have gnen much to 
know what the) said to ewh otlivi, I was be'ginniiKr to re'ahze that 
Uekil was I inoie singulai man thin 1 had at fust detcatd. 1 guessed 
that thes each felt a surge of then old friendship, uneonstramed, 
w II me I, and more spontaneous th,ui one could cadit. 

Duinig the autunui, Rosalind came to see me It was her first visit 
to London since Rov marrie'd hci, auel she wa^^ living in state at the 
]>0!ehcst<i As soon i> <-he arrivc'd in ni) flit, slu' busied herself 
tidsing it up 

‘I must find someone to look j*tci '\o« It's time you married 
again,’ she scoUUd me. ‘1 must s.i\, it depresses me* to think of you 
coming back here - and nothing icaeh for you ' 

rhen she sat down with a simle, knowing, self-important, tnunir 
phant 

*I’d l>ette‘r be careful/ she said. ‘It’s a bit of a drag for the first fow 
months, so they tell me.* It was her way of telling me that she was 
pregnant. ‘We didn’t waste much time, ehd we?’ Again she gave her 
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mock-modest, humorous surrcptitiom grin ^ Of course, that w isn’t 
mudi turn to wjstc We oiil\ had tliiee weeks, and thit isn’t \erv 
long, IS 

I laughed 

*It did me ail we h id to i nsL things i atin t / said Ros liiiid Slie ^ is u 
an affectionate, cartiu how i, nid went on 

*It\ all Roy’s fault I \e got no pitieiice with him I eould kiek 
him lJ»e blood) i>H lool II onl\ he’d h.ul tlic sense to mui\ nu 
years ago, when I w inted to \m should hiv* lud i wendc»fiil rime 
I ought to h ive <lr igi»i d him *o h*ii< h bs the sei uff ot his nec k W In 
didn’t he isk me then, tiu Wisud tool*' Oiii Jelcsl iliild would bt 
si\ now f h it’s how it oii'dii to h Yov know, 1 1 w is, I dei w ish I'd 
worked on him ’ 

She w IS set cue hlissfullv li lpp^ bill m itlei-oM k i ui I'ei ii iiimpii 
1 almost n iinnde d Ik i tint she n id no e iiise to n |>i o u h he i s If die 
had doiu hei diiuii kst Ihit well i 1 knew h^i, shimelcss inel 
realistic IS she w i , I luld nn tongue ( unoiisI\, it \\onld h»ve hurt 
her. She hiel the kiuei of le ihsm tliu buried scIkiiks is soon is rbe\ 
were no loni>ei lueessin she s ould hive sroppeel u nothin*' to 
niariYRo\ but, hiMiiu bioiadit u e>it she u»*nenientl\ helve -I ill 
memors of pi ms, Iks teirs, p idc abindoned It lie wm 

confronted witli it, she would look ind ieel ill-used 

She bisk4d in hci well bem 

‘He IS a nice old tlnni? though wiftlie h sinl ‘l>e> mil now, 
lewis, I enjo\ lesokipc; it hi n wh n he s e leung He ha goi i niee 
face. Don’t ve>u think ir’ liuk^ loi worn in when sIk likes i nun 
fbi something difteieiil slu elioppcd lut e\es ind then find he 
enjoys just looking at hu 1 u " Tve never thought he w is h indsonic - 
but It is a mec face 

As the evening went ov, I w is unkind viiongli to leinind hei of 
Ralph Udal She showed i f iint, kind, sisccrlv desiu that lu shenild 
find a wife As foi lie r sell, she would nevei hive done, Jie aJid, 
contcntedlv It w is miieli betiei hsi him that she hid bioken it off 
‘m his own best interests’, I ihoiiglit to ui>self, and made i luMe to 
tease Roy with it some nme 

Her only worrv wis where to hwc the child. Ro) would not 
have returned before ii was born His fathei was ih, lud she could 
not (and for some reason was viole*ntly disinclined to) stay in the 
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C diverts bouw. t suspected that slic hid not been well icceived* 
tiu C aKerts knew hci funily, since her Q;tindhih(r md Roy’s had 
sured in tlu suiK hetory ha mv i ist Rosiuiid w is determined not 
to ii\e neit het home Aftei iiiinyjn^ Ko^ she did not intend to 
spend my turn it ill in the provinnil town She h id thiown up hci 
|ob her skill ind nputUion im int iiothinir to lui she wis happy 

II c to enii mother p iinv Ro\ would not be rich until his fither 
died but the\ wuc cointoiiiblv of! Rssdind ni iit to spnad 
he i Sell 

she would Hive liked to hve in I on Ic n but thou^l the nights 
were qiii T then the luiuimi ot 1^4.1 w 11 tune London wis not a 
ood eliee *0 be ir i child A lel Rosiliud iid wnhoiit mv shnint 
init she \ IS i o \ lid sh wo ild eoi u K Loiidt n il the end ot the 
\ It M luwhilc she he sir It d SuJde iK slie h 1 1 hi 1 imn 4 t^adc up 
K hei in in utlirl^ imlooled foi inniui 1 ub Muriel took 1 hind 
1 idv Mill tel Ik ud tlni K)siliiid w is \irh child how I did not 
I now but I su pec ted thu 1 ( isilind hid HutnU 1 the news Sh v is 
kii d ind e 11 eltss but she like d ic ven^e the Ro\ ( e s used tO^anub her, 
joi) hid iktu u Ro\ foi \ us even in hei tiimnph Rosilind 
w IS obseiiieh K il >us of h( r h w sh iin tul to exult over her, but 
Rosilind wi iiiH III to be cL eiieel \hen it \\ is o sweet I ought 
to hive foreseen it md Invi w 11 n d lui not i > ulou But it seemed 
thiL si e hid hid in hour of s\oiii mb tnuinph 
Anvw i\ I id) Mun 1 kiie u iiid w is stiongh litiLud Since het 
hit b md die d sin h id in\ esti d ill the suppi sst d wirnith of hci hi irt 

III Ros She lelt responsibl md posses ivi iboiit inythuig of his 
Most of ill i child lis ehild must be i ir d for Her teelmg tor hei 
own bibies h id been ontw iielK gruff m niith he tJth\ md animil 
met he ss is moved il the thoiyht of one of Roy s (i must be cirtd 
foi 

Lid' Muriel hid no doubt foigotun th it sh h id once pronounced 
Rosilmd birren Heic wis Rosilind m the flesh in the luxurious, 
triumphant, pregnmt flesh If Lady Muiiel wete to lulp widi Roy’s 
child, she hid to lecept that impossible young woman’ 

I idy Muiiel gave wi) Slu was huinbh d by love She did not see 
much of Rosalind, that wis too bitter te) stomach she wrote her 
suggestions (which soon bee imt oideis) in I cte is which began ‘Dear 
MisCilvert’ Sometimes, I rhoughtto my Self si e belnvcdicmarkably 
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as though the tluld ilkgittnialc It hid to be cherished for the 
fathcr*ssakc nu u>wbih om ntidc is few conctsuons as possible to 
die smrul mother 

Yci It wis I strint;^. turn < f ih wheel hor like it in not 1 ad 
Mui ul h id to become iiueustid in Rosihnd\ phns Soon she b< c init 
more tlnn lire rested lu bee uiie the plimiti For lids Miiml 
dcadid that the bibv should be bom it Ron isth 
She would not lisu 11 Ul irjtumeiib u;juiisi Wistln i not plaits of 
room there Would th > noi h u isoniblv v, iited on ekspite bu 
sistcr-ui-liw s iiiiw ouhv m iin nuiit*' W is it not as sife, as fir Ironi 
the wai, IS invwhere in Ingliud'* Did iK>t tilt estitt giovs Us own 
food, vs bub IMS important novs idays'' Could not 1 id\ Muriel 
guarantee tiu loinpcUiKe ol tlu f luiilv doctoi 
But, of course sh \s int».d ii foi hi r e>vsn sake It would ujise lu r i 
Jiim on tfic (liild 

Rosihnd cftieid lu^ < It she \' is piepir d lo put i!p with insults 
high-liaudcdness, I lels Muriel s liibil of disregarding lur imtlung 
that camcy it ouls tins could liippeti The idci cntrmcid her It svis 
like i gorgeous, uiKsp ai I pieHia like most ii ilistu pee>plc, Rom- 
lind was not ibovc bv iiu i snob 

A correspondeijei rook iluc between Lid> Munel nid I id} 
Boscastli - finn, hou itoi v* monlly righteous on I idy Munel s sidi , 
sarcastic ind imiiid nl leK Boseistic s At fust Lids BoscistK did 
not take the pioposu erjousl\ flien she siw rlut it wis bang 
inexoribl) idvanad Sheobjeeted She w is not i p'»rtiailir friend ol 
Roy's, du found Rosihnd niesoine, she was bored by the >Mr, 
she saw no Reason ssh\ she should bi inconveniented, unlike I sdy 
JMurul, she svis not buoved up bv slieei vigour of the beid/ bv tin 
mipulse of good e i ude he ilth I id^ Bose istle often fe It old, lu ‘^lec ti d, 
iinintere>tv.d now ukI slu did not set wli) she should put he i sc If out 
Lady Muiiei tju Ued p sMj;ts Irom hci »ister-ui-l i\v s letters with 
bunuiig ludignituni 1 ids Bsse istle %\ith eyinnl ingtiuiit), i used 
the question of the taunts pe la of inmd, they Knew ot Rosiliiid’s 
engagement to tin lite suar, what would thev be likely to think 
now“* Usuills I uls Munel wis only too pieoeeupied with the 
tenants’ mo»il welt ire but bid not room for isvo concerns at 
ome, md she bushed tint pmm iside as though they sserc I is- 
iniman ibongnus 
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p'liur, 1 idy Do^cistk Ind tiu UiUi of the )rpumciit, but, as 
Lvnl wh(ti ih iL was i ditlcjcnce )bi ut the fmuh house. Lid) 
Muriel h id the errt itet snyui T-powc r i id h ir inmied ih otluis luitii 
sIk prevuled I ord Hoscistk ippe irtd to turn nuo in ilK mdiii tht 
end 1 id\ BoscistU !>c]it Rosilinu iiiiiMtiiion 1 id) Rose istk knew 
wli i she w IS bciteu, iiul hti letl i \ i fi in lu truiidlv thin iii) 
I id\ Muriil wntc to Ro^ Imd (1 i h WiirRl still becMii ‘IXir 
Mrs k iKcrt ) Ro^ilmd show d ii t » me with deli«j;ht I thout^ht I 
eouM dc )nst < tie in ilu oiis Hk »nii m t i tli wijurs own 
b 1 efll 

RosilinJ iicipt d b^ titii n d w 1 1 t Roseisik in tunc for 
k businiis In F bruin Ibid iKti i n \s b in in I i Iv B>siistK,in 
di titii I t;iiit ii| rnrht hind 

I Ills IS 1 ilh quit ridiciiloi s h wi >le ( i d ppi n lo hiVw a 

n |>lu(d sinsc il liiniK ut, wl ub h «4S iv s i >i tiM»st who lnvcn*t 

in liini to ) setioush 1 hi e i i\ > quistK n lu Hores m the end 
I wis in> dv ir bov I oiUe w is inirsu il \ itl in^i ni ptruiULU\ b) 

I oinm^intknian oi IiUrn\ pritemions lk\ istninikibK intict 

tmbiu issinc,K fiulitul, ind hid i i ml u* of tutinnt; up m 
ill I sp < tid plui I did not nil i hi i rtiiiil ii Msitul \oun, 2 ; min, 
biu lb idded in il lueiit of i luri i In indnl'ii^ in ihioitx im>- 

» Il eiis lb uit in> hiiufi I k usi d t pi it ()it tu t his hull rtt till ” 

in niipisMinid but elistjuitU ini it i h uch Ik produeid so 

II uu nieo u of iin >ld w>i lint 1 \\ is pupmd kn om ot them to 
till u out n^lit (I should uir irl rJiitliL ipp in d to hud tin in deeply 
movin^ Ik w is, is \ou vould e peel, i litfk loo Icrvetit toi aiy 
liste ) 

lUu now I ini bt u tmlL pll^ ni f'si it is the euilv tngedv, is 
sou \ ill discos er, in) d ir Nov I in hu luilh^ ind none ot that 
soil!" nnn s ibsiird promios ic Ui ms w i instImiG; like so un- 
ekeorued i'- ibe truth Re ilK I did not ixpeel this It is i littk inmh 

I utnbiiie It ciitir ]> t > poet Mi riel v ui ipprieiitee'* \irtuc 

‘Iniimne im listening oi tlu opii < ns i mkssu is ind simple 

aspiritons of sour friincl Rosdiiid It suns to ini the most iin- 
piobible oeciipition for nn deehin^ \ is L'^eepl when I ini 
iinmobih/(d ind kept in bed (wIikIi I line 1 feeling, will Inppcii 
inoie t Hen in the next f w montlo) I d lulk vise Your fiiend 
Renihnd ippeus to thud thit I im i sMiuuhvtK listener I hive 
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pomtcd out thk »ippoMic but Ik laughs ludulgcntK nnd feels it is 
jiwt inv littk w \} 

*I have mscr bttii in i(hiiiivi of vn\ o\vn ex Listdim^ to tlm 
youiii, vwonun, I i< fl(c Oii siuh ih mstiiu> llnmes is \\li\ luen lie 
50 obtuse jistobitiliu ii FcininnK dclu uy Heimenent Frnlt)^ 
FinuKss of kLlnij» I r fl ci dso on poor MuikI ukI pooi join 
1 have to tin nice mines inibh IntsliL'Iuh lujIov iblt quiiiti s 
should om, uiidii tU e\e >f ctcimtv, k illy priicr tl cn lO tins 
ronipinioii ot pdii f uliuh u tluni tlois )u vt iln pri/i f i 
Mvomuihood I lix\t n \er Keii i e intuhiiu of soui Rn, bid I 
admit I should l»k< his inswe 1 1 thu uncstion 

M hut UKt 1 1 * \ n >|’ t\i 1 \tr^ few vonun isho trt is 
singul uK 111 ni nlistJii \onii weinm 1 hut hi > \ i in in Iitxs 
mttrtst 111 ni* i ilu\ \ i li;;lirh del nlud bin ihis oPt st iitU siiihs 
to hut hi d(l ol su< h i subiK 1 mist dmir Mut I hmf it tn^»*>in^ 
whtu sJu isMUiKs (Ik smu ^ int h h i iikm her n ^ t n a;iid 
hersdt iiiJ nu i sisttis 

‘By tlu was, it ils< i d not i ikt lit r lone; to b uiim ntnmuKss d 
b} thi bmltintnts m nh t n bl uctssones Including in\ poor 
Hugh Sht 1 1| id*\ K 1 ih 'Ik toiildrtdiKi h»m to istitt 

gibbetUK idniintu 1 lit hodi r i :»ood dt il ot umottid p* tsurt 
froiij thiir svttf \ btidu v ith il< ikw vu ir uul hi m(i I \usi ft 
they iK hippui b XU ni) It suuhu tis»ic t^t sr ino\ d P<«ssibl) 
lambitomin sli diiK muitil ibou tIk roiiitsidtinu but 1 tto 
fitl It is unfit nu rh » in i<h\ Hu di shoi Iti bt udiutd toxin 'lie 
high tvi tit t ith Seek 11 fkt e ts intoldibls t til Till irstlx> tniid 

as we \s lit tlu su ii uid *iis iH No out tonid c ill the su i i 
dttpthinhi nut li 111 lu^eredtirs 

All through thtt sin ti ind spiintt^ 1 wn lUtiKhiy coinnmttcs 
picpirmg ijsies * the inm si rt iciiiie niuimniidi, tilkm« to 
Frtiicis CieiliU I lO h sei n fu frieiub tor clteisions wtrt btiiii> 
tiktn iboni r k boinbin t iii ) u n uid vst wtrt ill rii jed tor oi 
agntist In fie* ill h fKopls 1 kiitvs b st Atrt dcid \ umt Ms 
imtiisttt \\ 'k OIK e i I e ( hitt 1 ) IH)!! nts m tlu t^oveiniuuit thuni^h 
Francis, 1 hid met ik it Is itl tlu yo in^ci sci mists, ind thtv wiu is 
usual positive dthnut ind stithmg Hits hul It »mt 1 i cood de'»l 
about tfat efftit oi be mb ng, from the Crennan raids, the) sve>iKed 
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out tvhu ^ould be rb results, if persisted in the pi in of bombing 
^nnght 1 read the most thorough oitlitst'ipprcciuions" 1 could not 
fe>llos\ the stitistical arguments, but the conclusions s\ere given as 
privet! bi'yond reason ible doubt \\e \hoild desno) i great many 
bouses but do no odiei serious diiui(te the uumbn ot Cicniian 
CIV linns killed would be rihtiveK sin ill oiii losses in iiiercvs would 
be I luge pre portion ot til enc,i ed in turns of niuernl effect* 
iiK c iiupaj^n eould have no iiiilit iiv signifienic u ill The minister 
sho >k hi he id he hid se< n tiwi m tollu h vv is i si iisiblt man, 
bin he did not bil eve in the viet of s use ind h knew that too 
nnnv in powei hid i pissionite ilniosi invstie il I nth in bombing 
Thes vein nnng to bomb eoni whit nil md nitunlly lumian 
iijsoi 111 Ills iros who eould fit 111 A^niistth mi itifii iii»^ iments, 
tile dvi e I s ("vf bonibin r fell b u k o i nior il I h ? u is soni thing 
die seiciitists oiild not spe d ibont n >i me in lie olheis sud, os 
tin ugh wirli innet knowledgi thitth e leiiu would bte ik underthe 
e inipiigi 

1 Went to 1 e mimittee where It me is ( etliHi maeh one of the list 
auempts to put the sen ntifie c ise 1 il uvwt of his colli igm s Pranas 
hid left the invention of w ipons ind is ilu \v ii went on, took to 
semu thing hke flu politics of seieiuifii wu He wis dneet, nitlilcss, 
and mistei of his job he hid greit mll)ll^^ sense he had never 
found in> e in umstinces wliu n giv^. lum ni >Je si >pi lud be became 
powL^-f il ju 1 vei) diort time but now h w is risking lus influence 
111 fliiv w n Opjitnunts of b mibintr were not in fishion Bombing 
w IS the e^rthod of die day As I observeei it it ocLiiired to me that 
vou cm get m n to accipi in\ oithodow religious political, tven 
this tccnnii il om, tin last md ode^est of the Ino^lish orthodoxies, 
the men who stood outside were verv ni nd would always b^ so 

But t r incis s integrity was tbsrdiue He w is pli ibli enough to bend 
over little things this w as ivei) big thing Soniec ne tight to oppose it 
to the nd, Ik waik the obvious pels >n he r )ok it on hunscif to do it 

He w is much die same that aheiiiooii i he iisid to be it college 
incctin?** courteous, formil, cleai, unshikiblv fiiiii He wis high- 
stnmg among those solid steady ofhciil men but Ins confidence had 
inctcised \nd he was more certain of hi e ise than they werr He 
wai impute nt of less clever men his voice Ind no give ui it But he 
was verv skilful at usmg his technic il masti ly 
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Clarity 

He Mras setting out to pruvt the unccouonuc birgain if wi threw 
our rtsourcis mto bonibiii^ I Ik amount of industrxil effort im csted 
in bombers wis iboiit twne whit those sane bombers would 
dtslreiy Bombint? news wen first-el iss tioops, snd Francis CillIiAc 
T heir tnining wis ver) loiu> iheir phvsicil and merit il stmdird 
higher thin in> eifiur bocK ot tioops lor evir\ nieinbei of «i nr- 
exew killed, w e nii^ht bop to 1 ill thu c e>r four civihuis I h u s not 
business,’ snd (u tlifle It s i <»t v\ n It doesn’t be^in to lu ike sense ’ 
H( elesenbed wlnl \ is r^ieii 1 of the (lerniin id i define s 
Most ('»f us round tbit nbli wen tqnoi int of teehnieal tbmgs He 
mide the ptitieipl s il rb (lennm ground eoiUiol limpitlK ihn 
He niil^sul other fulo s in file probible rite eif loss 

It w IS 1 tons me in \p wition 11 s\a> putting forw nd i puuK 
imlttiMcis lie w s pis II n itelv ( m»ossed in thi w n If \ i < nr 
to win u in' cost II w >uldn>thi\< inmeled bombing Ctiini ms 
il It Ik Iped MS to wm 1 h o iid nor hue mmeieel i«)sin ^ ui\ numb i 
of nirrews, if we gniud m tdsinti e hom tlieiiTews 

foi me, lu s ord stuiek c ild Ro\ wesuldbe bill m thisu nntiv 
bv August He would b ff iii^ in opentions b fou the ni\ ' ii 
I hid to hncl tlii ehili Sonieinu bid jnsl idmitteel tbu th ii 
eicfitKes well i p etr' bit if w »rk I hsieiied te' the tittc n^inn lU 
111 tlx siiu'ks nt 1 visit ue id mo on tb« iiijusler, inel could nu 
tike mn mvselt lb inin let did bis best, but bis own st nk \ ^ 
going tiown \s w is nuvilible h neis (itllifl Itisi li emld noi 
even get i few ee^inpmu ts diveiled t > ilu subiruine v ti 
We Went i\v IV to nth t t > hive i ehink 

‘1 in on the vv o i ut s iiel I r ineis C i ihfie griinl\ ‘ I hi is thi best 
test ot judgement then i i^ei been \n)one who belie v s m tins 
blood) nonsense will biluve in\ thing’ 

From tbit das, the de pit tine nl in winch 1 worked bid to leeept 
the decision We did tithe thing' but ibout a fifth of oui time w is 
spent on tl e bonilnn<» i unpu^ii I feninei it irksome 

All tint spring 1 vv^^is mipriwned in work, living in committee 
rooms, undet the artjfienl ligli* 1 saw less still of im friends I hid 
an occasional huieb w ith Joan, uid le tie rs e urn from Bose istle When 
1 dined with 1 id) MuikI, she | rcmeniiucd tint the course ol ihe 
pre^naiic) w is satisfutors 

The child wa* born u inidsumnit i It w as a girl, and w as christened 
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Const qiuiicis of a Mamaqe 

Munel I liat tict niovtd I uly Boscmlc to v>,ntL to mt, at her most 
(haractcnstic 1 cbiicklcd but thoix^hr it wist to bum the kittr 
During those months I he ird 'i few tinus from Rov He w is not 
bemc; i grt it siuciss on lus pilot s toiirsc He vsis hiving to struj;itlc 
U) bi allowed through it irntiud him, who liked to do things 
expel tK, ind I could not lielp sniiliiiw, u tint touch of vinit\ He 
thought ht would Ihm tloue b rui Uii \eirs twlicr U thirt\-two 
< uc did not leini s> c isiK In th end h in tinged to piss ind 
landed ii Fiighnd in Septnnb i 

^ftel \ week With Re ilimi he sj it i mdit Hi in' flit He wis 
sunburikd ml he ilthv in unitor ii hi ti^im w is less deceptive, 
one ecnild li ive gue sse d ih u he w is sti on , it hst his Fki v\ is c in \ ing 
th tn St lines bill It 1 did v i\t!im|Uil H \\ is so trniq nl tint it 
M is d h lulu* to b nil him His pm wer noi i intoMc itingly 
high is 11 his ^ ns diMhiun lith laigheditme tilktd ibout 
ourtrieiids iiinn eked the 1 wnhh te ini spliso othitoiusiw i 
sn dow of lend Ik i istl il Aiilii i Hr v i of 11 mston 1 ggir Wc 
\ eie hipps Sin eh h H 1 1 le tun n \t d i\ we sit up mos* of the 
light He seemed no loimei ehueii 
He did not si\ nuieh ol his futi i xeepi tint he would now be 
sent to his t in h os lue ift llie e \\ is not much toi either 

e>f us lo si\ hut he t 11 d ol his dunhti i with extreme ph isui 
It s <>^oo I r< luv I ehild K s id li s i hiine )ou I ivcn t s >im, 
old bos You d liK It woiileln r \ >i 
Ot eoursi 

Sou must 0)1 Ir \en i ijortmt 
Ills pie isure w s simple i nil il i idniu 
Shc*l] be pretts he said happiK Ver\ pretty Lxcellcnt’ 

A memih latei I ueeised in inexjieited telcplmne i ill fre>m his 
wife 1 knew she w is commit o London for 1 idy Muriel hid iii- 
noiuiced that In i geidehild w is st n mg with her foi a weekniid and 
hid invited me te» dine it w is nK diiiing the eoiiisi eit the imitatuiii 
thu Lady Muriel relutniith inennoned ‘Reivs wiie RosihndS 
voice always seumdeel funt i illiiig aw ly, on the telephone, but that 
morning slie seemed wenned and urgent *I must see you it lunch 
time No, t can’t w iit till teinitht 1 can tell you in front ol Lidv 
Battleship ’ 

1 put oft on ippomtment ind n t her tor lunch 
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Clanty 

"I want you to help me, Lewis/ she siid *Ro\ musti/t hear a word 
about It ' 

She was drt&vcd m the height of $t)lc, her shoiddcts padded, her 
hit tilted over one eye but her expression w is neither gaiiunt nor 
mock -decorous but tired siruncd intent IiuippcJto i conclusion 
* WJnt IS wrong with him 

‘Nothmg, Slid Rosilind impititiitU is tin u h I did not imdtr- 
stand ‘He's very well and \er\ hipps Didn t \t u think I should 
ni ikt him hipp) ** 1 He olel thmej Ins n \ei b eii s i e >mfoi table in his 
hk He s got 1 bj** ot pcsee 

Slit stued It me with hurt brown L\es pk iclini^ end determined 
‘I e\ IS I \\ int \ou to li Ip me jjet him i iit ofAsing 
I )o s h( \\ mt 

Do soil think Ik d e\ r siy o M n n \ t Hre t confess thu 
dies r tnghuned God s tiiuh i \ nM no } ittei ce ssith sou iH ' 
Slu ww desperitcU movid I snd 
‘Ms dcii I think it wtuild be iinpo sibi 

‘Veni d 1 ithei let thuigs happ n thin trs sli lined out like i cat 
‘No R ntinbii !u left in iniportnit )e b He mule i nuisinct of 
himself to gt t out It wouki b vets hiiel to {ufsiud the Air Mimstry 
to le ise now 

‘Wouidn t he be mor ust ful em die ^lounel ilsvs nnin people 
111 tile ss< rid speak ill tli Iniguige he spt ds 
r bit's true I Slid 
I Hell we 1 111 » j;el to s irk 

I m ifrud 1 Slid th t tii \ v\ n t t is ^o oi i sinirle man 
Ihev \e been gisen eoiupkti prie rii 

Wliy are die^ so ke i to keep th m-'' sh cried Because they're 
going to lose so niinv ^ 

\es 

rlity ivon t throw him away if I c in help it Her face was dark 
and twistedt as if she wei m phssKil pun let me tell lOU some- 
thing The other mglit I got lum to ** ilk i bn I know he doesn’t talk 
to me IS he does to you lie says sou te the oiiis pcrsein who knows 
evers thing about hun But T got him to t ilk It was m the middle 
of tile night He hasn’t bee.n sleeping too well this last week It’s not 
as bid as it used to be, but I know th it he s been lying awake Some- 
how 1 can’t sleep if 1 think he’s lying tlurt with lus eyes open ’ 
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Const quena^ of a Mmia^ 

She paused She was crying out Viith the intumcv of the flcdi 
'Ihe other iiight 1 kmcc he uis icv^kc I ludnt betn to sliep 
either In the middle ot the night 1 asked hun if anything was the 
nutter Hi said no 1 nhdhnntfhi wis happy with me Hcsiid)cs. 
Ihen 1 got nito Jus bid uid uud till he promised to talk to me He 
said It w 's I long store nd di t no oni iirdtrstood it til but sou 
Y >11 know hov li sp tks mIkii Ik beint; s nous, 1 1 wis^ Aj though 
he was Ituglung uid d>dn t give a dunn It nukes my b]a>ted heart 
turn ovu Anywi\ in snd tint he d b^eii nuseiable for )e irs It was 
woese thm being mid, I nd He liop d he'd get out of u He'd 
stiuggli d like I tit <11 i li ip lint hi eouleln’t esi ipc So he couldn’t 
see any point m tinners IK nnolit iswellbc eluumited Ihatwaiwhy 
lie ehose to fls 
She Mired it me 

‘Tticu )u kissctl me in^ linehid a bit He snd that nowiihss it 
eltdii't ilwiys seem sueh i «'Ood ide i He was e night agun Hut he 
ivxdu’t worty this tn le, b e uise tmu w is uotiimg to do 
I cxclumcd 

‘You know, lewis, Ko iliud sent on, ‘he must hive got it ill 
worked out whet) Ik ddiehd to ils Hi sud tlut he was looking 
round for thi t isk si w i\ to disippt ir He didn't wain to give too 
mueh tiouble So lie Jouiul out lto>ii someone leliibli what st/is the 
most dangeroiis thing ti do 
She erieil out sbiipH 

‘Willi’s til mattei, 1 \\i Whs in ^ou looking so tiiribk’’ 
‘Noilimg, I sill rising i niikiti ci ventoiie l]ust thought >1 
somttiung else ’ 

Rosalind w itelied u i 

‘1 hojie vou’ie ill ii{.ht sin sue* I w mt you to help me today ’ 
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llii Lutl of a kipnuhli 

Ros M INI) lud two lints of lU itk i d j 1 uiiKtl Slu \\ is cunnmc; 
slu hid not bttn sucitsshil it hti biiMjus foi nothmt; slu knew it 
w IS wiirsc thin useks tor i n o\ t l<> k fi nn Ro\ s fiunds Ih 

Old) liopt w IS to ut hold of ptopk or iiiHu lut Slu vs mud two 

dilftunt kinds oi I It 1 fnst h) th I ulm^ Oiuntihsts tosiytlntis 
istliolii Ik ^isintpliKibh sttoiul (HumI tosi\ rhitlu \ is 
lutdtd loi i spa 1 il |ob in 1 1 orfitt Sh w is t nnin^ but slu did not 
know liti wn lb ml tin solid slu itttl d nu to ull hir when *0 
trs 

Sh hid no lu ! tint iluinoon i an hit ro old [oilk s who 
wisbul in unifonn n;mu t bnt> di it Ik W ii Otiiu lit hid 

woiktd thtrt stvm di\s wt».k stu tlu bi nnniiie ol the w n I 

ttmk lui to the door in th( sidt sr» i iiul w iittd on tlu pivmunr 
If w is 111 horn btloit sJu tun oi n 1 i i iinv md downcist 
M don t bdit\e tlu old idiot his t\ti sttn i \ oinin btlon Oh, 
I suppou Ik s 1 nil t w et but it s p t nn lutk to had inuoiu 
wlio s not susttpnblt foulkts h d ml I lur tint he husbind hid a 
tiuopt m reputition I til in^oiu so iMitJ dt> Onl) imu to kup 
out uid up Kosilind pi oditd louluts dl-u nptitdK Uut Foulkts 
would not SIS i word tint soiiid tind in tlu w i> cl i inm who 
w int d to hiJ;lit He hid li ud his colleiLUis \ tmdti whv C ilveit 
Ind tliitiwii up 1 sift )ob I se told Uuio loiilk s hid Slid witli his 
usuilvieour Noin)steii N< nisst i\ it ill Hi |iisi wants to fight 
loi his counti \ Pi Olid oi hii » So ui^ht sou to be ’ h lud finished it 
j;i( It spad 

lluK was no othei seholn in u k h thn ind tlu offiuils 
who might bt useful Ind dl gone lionu (oi th week-end Rosalind 
w IS fnutr it( d, 'ithtiig fe»r sonuthun? lo do but 1 p isu ided her tluie 
sv IS nothing at It ist fot du nionuiu uid slu letii lud to ( ur/on 
Stuet toi te i V(/hui 1 siw liei ne\t is I irrivtd tliere foi dinner dnt 
sunt nighty I noticed it once ti n slu w i niou *estless She was 
sivigt mhei coiiean 
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Tlti Emi of a RcproaA 

1 was surprised to sec the table laid for four. I had expected that 
Joan would spare hcr^ If. but she had decided with tough, m.isocbi8tic 
endurance, to stick it out, and lucct Roy’s wife and child* Both Joan 
and Lad> Muriel agu^ d that n \sas a beautifii] bab) I watched Joan 
nurse It with an onvioii . s nisi u oon, a sitishiction that to my astonish- 
meiit seenii'd Hrongti thin *.nvs Hot \oue, like her niotlur's, \s^s 
wuin and loving when she spoke to it 

At dinn»r sh^ v is tu nivvt »t her ease than Rosilind, who sat 
silent, ilark*laced, going o\n nci plans. Joan tikd to cJicci !ui up. 
1 was not prepaid loi i in li^n niniitv ^nJ 1 wis not pK parul to 
hear Rosalind suddcids tell the in that she intended to go to an) 
lengths to get Roy oiu 

‘Behii'd his bael L.Jv \IiiiilI inejiincd. 

‘Ir% the Old) w n/ slid Kos*dind 

‘I should tonsid,.! thu ijuiti uiuuirdde* Mrs ( dvLrt, said 1 ‘dv 
Muriel 

*\ou vau't, RriNtl id, tikd |o4n, ‘You eant do siieh a 
thing ' 

‘I may vs ant \ou to mtioduei im to people/ saidKosaluid to Lidy 
Mutiel. 

*I louldift think of It without Ro\ s permission/ >aid Lad) Muriid, 
outraged, shocked to the ecu *1 knov Ik would not ioiisidor t^iving 
jt. It would be' imforgmble to go behind liis back.’ 

Rosalind had not e*\pctud such opposition. She iiad wuited Lady 
Muried as on dh Now she \ai dejex ted, angry, hostile. 

‘If you weie his witi ’ sh said, ‘\ou wouldn’t be so leady to do 
nothing/ 

Joan put in 

‘I know how sou feel Htt face was he‘avy: she spoke with deep 
emotion. ‘We should .dl Kel like dial. U*s awful to dc nothmg. But 
youVe got to think of him ’ 

^I’m thinking of » othing < Ise 

‘I mean m anotbei wa\. lle^ has made his choice, Rosalind. It 
wasn’t an cas\ choiu , sureiv \ou must know. It came out of aU he’s 
gone tltrough He hasn’t had an easy life. You must leave him fric. 
You can’t presume lo mleifeto wntb him. Ihtre aie some parts of 
anyone’s life -howev ei much >i*u love themi - that you have to force 
yourself to leave alone/ 



Clatity 

Sht was consumed with fleluig She Uaned forward and iskcd 
Rosalind, m a quite low torn 

‘Do you dtnv tor a liionient th it Ro^ would sa\ the sanit^’ 

‘Of fourst he d say the same, ud Rosilind ‘Ht'd have to He*s 
too ptoud to do iiiytliiiip ( isi lUu 
‘He s not proud ’ cried jo in No one c nild possibK be Jess proud 
Iliis is so inueh d tpei, it\ pirt ol him suiel) >oii must see * She 
he suited and then spoke sie iilj xhnos* hirshK 

‘Ptrhips tins will mike )ou undeistii cl Vou lmn\ tint I lo\td 
him** 

Yes 

I wenildgo to liiiii now it lu e died lu \\ c II it he ludbeeii tniiie 
I should hive, dm wh t \ in tellmiJ so i o do It would hive been 
a^ons It is ia;eMi) noueh u> doi n s but I sliouH hast 
left him lionc 

fen unoineiit Rosilind \ eneiis d b tl) p Rniit loiee of 
the other weunin Hicn Rosdii d u 1 
I ve ^i>t to 1 ( e|> htm ih\ 

rhc) looked at v^rh othei with di hi inel misiineieistindmg 
The ssould iKVei unde I ml eieh euhei lies knew him quite 
ditfeuatU, 1 thoua;ht Join 1 mw the of Ins spn it hi inchn- 

cliolv Jus triple cxpeciuiee betteithn in> vvoi nn Ros ilind did not 
sum to 1 now ili >se it ill She piiel no iitciuion to the fe ituies wliieli 
ehstiuenushcd him imoiij/ luvii she 1 n linn whete li w is like ill 
othei null she took it foi punted tli t like d* other men he wis 
frul, frightened, i lur te> lums ll ind her Si c tesol bin tor gi inied 
as I eieitUK of llesJi ind beni whites i he n 1 white vu the dirk 
moods, h( longed to hve 

Vtis thit why he hid mimed hei Hid she g v^ii lum i hope of 
the hbus iheipe eifthe pi ss )( Me itself ^tionge thin mvdespur'' 
I citighi sie-ht of Lids Mtinel stift-iuckid iioubled, hcavy- 
footedH le idmg the conversation iw \\ She wis horrified Perhaps 
until thit moineut she hid not let herself rceognize het Jiughtei*s 
love for Ro\ Now it hid been pioelumcd m pubhc tint wis the 
final Uoiror Her sense ofpiopueu w is i iviged It plucked aw ay the 
scitcn belund whuh she h id been ti lined to hve Size gized at hti 
daughtu with dismay, indignation md in uiirtieulaa pits 
Rosdmd lift london iK\t day, uid she did not confide hei plan 
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Th( 1 mi of .1 Reproach 

to me again Howoci slu s^nt iiu a note, saying that Ro^ Inct di^ 
covered what she wis up to, ind hul stopped hci It probibly 
true, I thought, thit he hid tound out But I vtn much doubted 
whether It would stop liti slu would imul\ tikt nioie e ire ibout 
hci secrecy Foi of us ill she w is fh most stnglcmindi d When slu 
was set on i purpose, u w is w iih ^ sen senp of her beuh, cunning, 
ind will 

Yt t she did not bun T u ott I w isivunn thttshe w is not dcteiied 
b\ Ros’s Older PiobilJ slu \ is onh siopp d b\ i nioic leinore, 
absti ut obst eh it w is lu \l <Io >t to impossible to i \u icr i tt lined 
pilot I tilk<d the wi I< irtiii nil with the ministci w is flu 
most idcpi of men it knowing shtn i dooi would gi\i Ik si e^ok 
hi> lu id, iiid Slid Jt w IS fes(» 1 \u 

A.fM listeiung to Jkisiinul, I hid to p tk to Rov done He had 
boil owed i house in C imbtuke foi hu uul the bib\ he w u trjju- 
ing on an I ist Ancjli in irht ui uul it w »s lou^ odds tli u ht voiild be 
stitJOiud on one tlu 1 dlo\ m* spiinr lu lould get bitk to ( iin- 
bneli;e eitien 1 wiot ih 1 1 nn si st hn i J would tiU in « vcnmgoff 
tould he in ini;e lo dine in hdl oiu nieht 
When I iniveil it tlu eolli n w i just befoii diniut iiiiu Ro) 
was wailin^ for me u lli poiier s loehu Ik \ is wi ning one of his 
old Ic glut suits ind hid i zo\\n tin osei Ins houHei 
‘Mv d( ir old boN lit snil 

We w dkeel thioiudi tl e ui nt * \ i lull pisl seSeii on in Cktobei 
night uid aluuK eluk flu li 'ns il die *oor of the tore iscs wi le 
\tTV dun, ind one toulei e i«el e du lists < 1 ti iim s Mine wis still 
there, the while paint veu luhd wlun \vi passid Ros's old siiii» 
case, we siw 4 new luim vluu hishidbieii 
‘On the shelf ’ slid Roi 

The bell begin to ilimr Ro\ mentunud, is we tsent towaids the 
combm ition room, th it he 1' i ^ iio*- timed m collcg inee he relurrcd 
1 asked Inin wh\ not lit wis Irttjuentls ui Cambridge ind still, of 
com sc, i fellow 
‘ Too much thmged, siidRox 
‘It’s not nnich clianged,’ f snd 
*Of coiwse it’s not/ said Ro\ ‘1 have, diough ’ 

Sheny in the combination looui dinner in hall they happened as 
they used to It Was a sm ill pai t) Aithut Bi own hid discovered that 



clarity 

Roy and I were dinings had put liiinscif down at short notice, and had 
asked Winslow to conic m. Otherwise there was only Despard*** 
Smith, gloomily presiding. 

Mucli of the college was iiachiir/,ed Fi me is Cretlifte, Ro), and I 
were awa) , as well as the new ^t^s^ i ,iiid iht tu o most |iuiiot fellows; 
the otheis were all in residence I litK liul bem » lew of the secular 
changes whuh cver'yone uH.koiuei oi\ ts toikgt oHieets eaiuc to the 
end ol dun span; Aitlnir Uiown, toi insuntc, was now Senior 
Tiitoi Some of the olel imn wei' visihlv oldei, and one noticed the 
ptocc'ss moK aeuul> if one saw them, as I did, ai longish intervals. 
Winslow was not m r ses nt\, but 1)« vv is igeing list His nioutli had 
sunken deepi} smee I list met liun tlu \car be lou Ins |K)lfshed tude- 
IKSs w i. geiip^r ilsei, ind Ik w isgeiuL t, moii. siibdikd, altesgctluT less 
eoiKpiciunis Hr son had luHicted another disappuintnunt on him, 
though not a dirunitic one. l')Kk Wmsiow Ind not b^en able to get 
thionMi In- oHuer’s tiatnnx* eoinse, uid hid been i#tiirned to his 
unit he w is now a corporal in tin Oidnance C orps, compictedv safe 
fo* the le'st of the wai I should hive liKed t eiack o* two of old 
Winslow’s blntering saie ism ii w.e hiid to sto him resigned and 
de fw lied at last 

ne'spaid-Smith showed I'ot fie it of riuK n ill He wassevcnty-six 
now, still spare, solemn, eompl eels sell eonhelcmt, s^lf-iightcous, 
CKpexting to gei liK own w i\ b\ nmi il ii^Iii He was actually more 
Certain of Ins command than We leinembered him l\ntK because it 
was harden to gc't spirits, which it oik time he dtank lieavil), alone 
in his ilark rooms: partb be cause the voiing nun had gone away, 
and tluTC wa» i good deal of cxeeutive w^oik about the college for 
aiuonc wdio \ oluiitee re'd, I Vsparei-Smitli had taken on some of the 
Stewaiefs woik, which brands CietliAe Ind Lit It was a new lease of 
powci. The scivaiits were gritniblmg but the oli man issue*d per- 
mcke'tv instiiielnns, wemt into nigging detail, jim ,is m his prmie: 
he was iblc to complain with a ero iking, gloitmg sitisfaction, tiut 
be h.id *lo bear the lient and bin den of the day * 

He greeted Roy and me with his usual bleak couiusy. Winslo\iy’s 
face lit up as he' shook hands w ith lios *C»e>od evening to \ou, y^ouiig 
m.Mi Mav I sit iie’xt to you^* 

Not much liad changed, cxcepi tliiougli the passage of time. But 
the conversation ui hall was cfastmctly odd. Arthur Brown, the good- 
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natured, kind, and tlubbablc, liad developed a pa&sion for iniliraiy 
detail In his solid const i v itive laslnon, he ^ is as engrossed in the war 
as Francis CKtliiTe Ik bchcvcd with a pission that suipnsed those 
who took him at lin fuc \ tine in killing (icrinaiis With bellicose 
mtiicst, he wanud to lu w ibout Ro\\ ti niiitig 
Roy Vris going thioiijr|i fust pi Kiiti flights it nigiit Ht snd 
mipl\ that he hated it 

Wli)^ Slid At tin I Bios n 

‘It’s drtidtul, fls aig it nigl i l> ik C old IoikK And \oii lose 
your wa> 

Itwisiht hstphr«s( wlnthiUKU Artluii blown fiown Ik mta*- 
rupted Rov Ht |iis <ouId not klicvc it Hadn t onr aitopluKs got 
to kiia ro iruck indunhtil futoi ts it plied, that up to six 
months igo tlu^ bul done v\cJl to ga to tlu light (oimtrv Brown 
was mgt) \\h It \\ IS ill ihis lu li id he iid ibout firionts going up m 
sheets of fl uiil'* An I ill tins h ut pni-poipting targi ts^ He regarded 
all thosL Kport> is to > well istibl ^hcfl to doubt Tjoiiud in on Roy’s 
side At thill Brown w is Jisi ointifi d, out cl humour with both of us, 
still not leiuimcd loi \ ii in so hrewd iii lus own wotld, lu was 
cuiiously er«.<luloiis ibout oflieui news (1 remcinb red Srliadei’s 
remark* on how piopiganeli (onvmeed evuybody in time ) Here 
wm Ros iiid I Ills piotigis in I tlo » hie uds ht lov< d us ind trusted 
us he re JiAtl tint \\ btnh kin w the f n (s, Roy in tht flesh, I on 
piper \ct he found Jl h ird to be heVi ns, aguust the ofliiial news of 
T/n Jiiwis md tk mie 

But he ^imied ignu, ben gni\ enjoving the tnat lu had ptepaiid 
for us, as soon is we got hick into the eombmation room I wo 
decanters stood re i«K on tlu t ible, one of port, one ofehret, hi front 
of tlicin was a baskv t il\( i w leker-w ork, full of walnuts 
‘They’re a bit speeiil,* suel Aiihnr Blown, as k confided in a 
discreet whisper what the two wines weic ‘I'm going to ask fot the 
pleasure of presenting them I tliought tlu '' d be rathci bracing on a 
foggy lught It’s splendid te have the two of you back at oiiex^ ’ 

We filled our glasses The track of the nuts was a cheerful noise. 
It was a night m that ro«>ni such is we had often known ui other 
autumns There were wivps of mist in the courts, and the leaves were 
fiillmg from the walls Heic it v is wiirm, thu rich etutuns glowed 
plaadly, du glasses gleamed <.veii though one liked claret bcttci 
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thiu po/t, p(rhip9 OIK couM do no Ixttvt rlun dunk port with the 

IKllS 

Aitliur Broun smiled at Po I \spnd-SinKli cxpKsscd thanks m 
i itinp voicL ( rukLd nmic nii*-s rn m uu of ii>, ij; tin btll and 
iskul ' h} sih l)ul not h nst» id H hinsli dliisfii^' dissofpoit 
btfoi-i the d^». niter hid tonie luii i to hn i i iin 

tilkul IS ue liid U I in ihei dUiinins fli \1 islt t ot 
inothii loUii* liid dkd udaiii(\ \hf>tn \ ould iIk > eiect^ Vic 
piodt<i.d soin n in <> in tti i i) i ud Sniuli c| e d ill of oiiis 
sol mils ipd disiporoviii K hi v Ik d limits *wiinst linn * 

Anotki ‘Him would bi Mtisiiopni Fliot Ihi iniifs no bettei 
th n i bolshesik * A thud who \ il Ini diseiud him iulIiU 

\e MS 1 foie) J sliould n it rhi ik Ins i o*K \ ) ild be l is\ ibout his 

piivite lilt I he) ou^ht iiM t' t ih i si of lei tin £i soiiKone 

nnstible It nil Jit brim; rlu plm do i ouiei Ji n i. u 

fli n Ik nnele his ou n 114 » Mio 1 
*1 n’t h< evtiiiiul’v stufied nd Ro liidit*\ 

1) sjMi d-Sl nth leioked pii/zled de if inel loneknin toi\ 

Sttlffi d/ R re pe ite d 

Min ih ud f doii t k h>\ sli i xeui me in < Iv it H ’ i vu) 
sound uiin Ih snot ishviwnnn lut h s urifuvd * iniseli tor his 
eolleLM 

OiKi 1 tiio I ht Ko would Inve folios * i| w tli inv^titsmif 
e^iK diohs But hi sir bi * snni d d» nk hs \iik iiiH pli\ed no 
tuck Bv now IX spud Si nth hid o inri hs stud Hi w is, in 
the MisUi’s ibsiiic , leiui; w ihiiinnii ot ih li\iiii;s Loninnitie 
It Inppeiied tint the colle,;e s btsi livin n s till \itint Ihe list 
iniumbcnt hid i;oiK oft to beee> ne in iieli le eon 1 Ik Lesininittee, 
winch for the moimiit me int IXn|)i d-Siuin vould m t make up its 
mind In ledits the old n in could n u he 11 lO bestow so dcstriblt a 
pn/e Mewl of the college luiinw viie wiuth foul 01 five hniidicd i 
\c 11 since tile V hid not iism w the \ ilu ot mones fill but tlm one 
wis iietrh two thousand In tk miuteeiith ceniur> *t had meant 
ntks mcl tkie hid been some i s 'lute |oek siinr on the p\rt ot 
fellows to secuii It II tune fot then niunuM It wns th n, ind still 
lemni ed. one ol the rich r livnn^s of the Chinch of Inglmd tveii 
now ir would «;ivc some el tosmin i copilorlible nnddi clas^ hf 
Ml’s i k »\) responsibilits, nd Pesp ird-Snutli He beg in to tun 
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tliroug^ all the old iiicmbLrs ot thi college who were in ordets 
He disapproved ol ill ot tluin \ccpt one oi t\io \ih<>, for difttreiil 
reasons, could not be ofined this living One man had the month 
bcfbic tak<n one ii imndied ind tift\ i year ‘It would be no 
kindness to him ’^nd Dc sj> ird-Smitli, to go so fir as incntton this 
VK^ncy He is i in id of eonstunet incl he would not w uit to Ic ivc a 
ibarge hi his |ust iiiiddukin 

Brown pic icicd this mins cm Its wretched luck ht sud 
‘C ui’tv^c hud i v\ \ T Miiul I should ugud it is legitim itc to putm 
someone lor i d»c nt i tci\ il si) i \e ir or two- 

‘I’m airud tbit w mid b m inddous d* uhction of dutv,* said 
Dtspird-Sniith No )iu cv r >t more lelish out of moial |udgc-* 
mints Nc OIK w IS 1)1)1 c itnn them 

Winslow drill k inotlui »Uss dchret ind took no part He used, 
in hts stsJe is i nine u ii»h cdin i \ iiiibehcvcr, to mike c rustic inter- 
jections on ippointinents in this m)-»unous profession’ Ht ustd to 
point out vnitgirishU tb it he 1 i<l not once ittendcd chapi 1 Now ht 
h id not the hi art for s itir 

Despird-Smith lookid it R iv with gloomy sitistution 

‘I seem to remember tint Udil wi i frknd of yours, C alvert He 
was )oui exKt eonuinpoiaiv, if I ni not mistaken 

Just so s lid Roy 

*I needn’t sn th t w Jn\c iiefullv con idercd win tlier wc eould 
invite him to td e M hon He is i nan ot highei mtellectual quality 
til m we ar aecustoined to >e t iii the C hiircb in its present disastiotis 
condition We have given Udil s name tlu most careful eoiisid ra- 
tion, Calvert I im vcr\ sorrv to sn thu we don’t itel able to 
appioaeh him It w mid onK da lum h»rm to give him cxeeptiona) 
promotion at Ins i je 1 w is m « \ s )i r\ but n itur illy we were tbinkuig 
entirely of the in in hunse if 

Roy wis looiing u him with bnjht puieing steads eyes 

‘You must lut say ihu JX pud snd Roy, m a cleir uid deli- 
berate tone It is not ) 

‘What do yon m m C iKut iid Desp ird-Smith, with giating 
anger 

‘I mtan that a on vi i ot thougiu o< Udil u ill You don’t know 
him He is i veiy ehdinili m*u to know You have no iden whit is 
best for him And yo i du ii n ire You i lust u )t saj dicsi tlmurs ’ 
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M’ju not prepared to listen, Despud-Sinith ehoking ‘Scan- 
dalous Co think chit in> nsponsibilu\ 

Ro)\ eyes ^erc fiKed on tlu old eleigMinn s whieh w^re bleited 
full, inflinu d 

‘You like \oiir nsponsibihi) nd Ro\ You lik( povstr ver'S 
iiiuch Yon niiisi not disguise thing o nuieli He spud You must 
not pie lend ’ 

Ro) hid spoken througho it < dniK simple ind sM'h Lxriune 
ilithoriL) It w IS ( Metis I meld nis in i)iber».el - is he hiJ spoki n 
Co WiHv Romiiit nsski h Ind even is d th sun vsords I Ind seen 
him vsith mni\ kinds ed hum in beine*^ in in ins (luiinisliiKcs tliosc 
two the old decry in in md tlu v nm^ blukinuliig sp\, sstie tli 
onlv one s 1 h id c Vi t he no htii fiut 

Within Ih )\vn liuttudls fill Jl Ik nit I Mnu]i jruss I thought 
ther^. vs is i lum ippieeiUis twinNt iindei VC^insl >s\ s hooded 
lids I he pmv g n bick t » oi inn \ s n ill nik I li it i n is used 
tohireiwotds The const ntuni s\ sstrenrihu iftii i (]iHtcel the 
room mule in Uteiiipt u ufuih id pe i 

So lor i levs minutes vv di ^ nm Hun sve bi »ke up, md 
Aitiiui Hreiwn took Ro\ md 1 1 o 1 1 lo mis 1 1 tuns ue* od liisnc it 
lot us bs nviru us /lisses of his tx t briiidv 
Hun he sitthd himself d nr is i s\ uni tj: 

I nuis« SIS he seedd d R n tJ it 1 Msi smi luJn r gone lor old 
Despuel I know h s lu lel len u But li P s ir I ibout m tins coll ge 
tor i leMii? tiiiu yet ) su Know md n still mi lit b ible te> pu i 
spoke in yoiii wheel Hiei s i p ml in nding m uimecessiry 
uieni) I s\ isli soil’d ss ill till son s bs >lnu Is inisecl 
‘Ne> Anluii R >s SI iile 1 We \ 1 1 MO lout seui kmsw llurc 
isn t «^o mueli tune 

I cxpcit sexi think I’ni i c lufious olei w un in sud Aithut Browni 
‘but I’m Old) inxioiis to sl soi g itmg ill il honouis this pi lec c m 
gise sou I nil 'lUYieni to luse thu hippiiitss bcfoie I die 

I know Artlnu,’ sud Rn But 1 slull need to si) i word now 
ntid then 

He Slid it with ‘ifteetum i id gi ituiid to the in'll! who bid 
guirdtd his Liietr with urli unsilhshiies md so mueh woildly 
skill But he niemt nioie thuj lu siid He ni am tint his pupilage 
was quite ovei lU wis m itiirc iioss He hid It lined from bw life 
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Foi die ic^t of hi!i tune he i\oidd knov» whit m iturcd to him, whom 
and whit to nkt nsks foi ind whui to s}x ik 
Ro\ look motile r bimd\ ind set Arthur drown nlkint; ibout 
hts w lUr colours Ro\ wis in uo lutrri to bi ktt ilone with iiit he 
had vtused wh it I h id ton e t » isk uul \ is iv >idin^>^ it Brown liked 
stiMii^ with us md U \v is uluetiiitK th 1 he pussedoin hinds sud 
h s splendid it would be wh n we b th letitrtied (oi j>ood pre imscd 
to MV( s nuihin*^ sp till 1 1 eel bi tc th Ht isi in 
Ro\ 11C1 I went up to in irt n i i n It siiiuk el ink throut^h 
bein:»empL\ t>i I in th i v\ is i I \ m ulddini^hi built up 
of slick 

rhe lid devil id R >s (iininu ii ih th ii-lit of Kidwell 
siu f we u vv s m\ i in w i biiusliwK in 1 niethodie iIN 
stripped ed 1 1 ii siinll r >b| is 

I pull d enwii ih >1 I ! 1 J lu lu si n i its lowest soektt 
Soon th ri in s I n i i u U i j ishe 1 tli s ti jti fteini of the 
hiepl ice mill e ilh liis I r > s 1 hi hinds be hind Ills h id 
I sit in n \ umehiu Ihis hi t b n nir h iLiitu il pi ice > in th it 
1001 1 1 1 > )ke 1 It hii 1 III 1 s id 
I w int r t Ilk I httl 

Beti I le IV It h sii(f Miul b ti 1 i i\ it he icpeatcd 
iiuist nth 

No f lid I in t 1 n w 
Just s s 1 1 U( V 

I didn i si\ much wli ii v u ehos to 
I hesuiud tnd R >) sud i 1 1 lIk epn t t lU 
Irs to ^et m>self I filed 
It w IS te)0 cle ir I s id 

*f u;ot tiled of stiUv^din r he s 1 1 I tliou ht it w is tune teir nu te> 
resign 

T knew tint i sud I Indn t tli he irt t p ik 
I told vou once Ik snd vsith d spei U h lin^ '\iiid done ill 
\ou could Believe nit N i one on e irth could h ive tloiic is much ’ 
I shook ni) held 

1 w IS no use to vein in fie iH Is ud 

Fveriemc i ilemt !>r idKill> done sud R )\ You ve thought 
dnt often cnou*>h hi\ent\oii One hates it But ti s true ’ 
^Sennetinies I sud in pun it does neit seem so true 
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Ro) rcptaud, ‘n d(xs not seem so true 
Suddenly Ik nulcd bnllnnlly M m not is tough as vou Some- 
tuiK s It AMsn t true I vt lo b iii done ilw.iys You in iv have bten - 
but Tve not ’ 

1 would not stall bid 

‘I hidn’t the h u« t sjK k I ltd lowl\ It wis too ekar v^lut 
hidhippemd n vou I3iit i didnt iiduvtuid one ihmg Why did 
\ou mile thu piriK 111 ir 1 net >Xli\ whd \oLid cid tot»ouidfly^’ 
one quick umt he sit upn du Hjse\ s iiKt n me but they 
wen troubled, ehsn uiidit ilii > t stnhv 
He IS lor onii n n leh with i w i-d 

*Wis It I siui bti n^se f thit niuht m D dphm Squire ^ When 
vou asked me wli ir \\ i the i lo i d i ^ is rlui lo I > 

‘Oh (»od, id Rei> dm v is vlu I kipt it horn mhi I wis 
itr lid \e iiM :tu ss 1 diehi i int \i n t U »n h* mi eithc* people But 
if 1 1 told \ou luv 11 wli t 1 \\ is Je>iu-» 1 sluHild hm leeii it uviy 
You d h LVe lemetubwi el tint iiii'lit 
Ireiitmbt it now i iid 

‘It wis )il\ 1 clnuce iu suel siol nil) Wi ha|.pcned to be 
tilkiin* ill b I ln*r seen ) m th muh , I should Inve iskcd someone 
cK We InpjHiK d t< b tilkmn thitwisijl 
‘Whit Isid Jewuhd V i 
Y( 

‘\oii mil^lil hive S|. 11 d mw thu I elled 

Wt looked It e ic'nitlur, e]uiU Middtnlv u pi oae ii, i e inorsi guilt, 
ill died aw 1 ) the moiiivUi e mid he Id them no more I here wiS no 
room for mythmst but the undetstoueling wineh hid sustaned us for 
VO lout. We hid the eeniilort e»f ibsolute icweptaiice 
In 1 tone thit wis simple ind iuru il, Ke>s siid 
‘I wisnt mid when 1 eleeided lo icsim )oi knoA I couldn’t 
struggle in\ more but I wisnt i bit in id Did you think I should be^* 
‘1 wasn t sure, I s iid, jusl is e wily 

‘I thought you might feel thu I did it when 1 wis lashmg out As 1 
did with poor old Winslow once Ne>, it wasn’t so I haven’t had 
one of those fits ioi quite i long tmie But I’d been depressed for 
years Until 1 threw in my liand I was sad enough when you saw 
me, wasn’t P I was much worse when you weren’t there It was 
drcadfiil, Lewis ’ 
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*I blew/ 1 said, 

*Of course you did. 1 was quite lucid* though. Alt die time. Just 
like that night in May week. When I threw in my hand* I was 
frightfully lucid. Perhaps if everyone were as lucid as that, they 
would throw in their hand too.’ He smiled at me. UVe always felt 
yoti covered your eyes al the last minute. Otherwise why should 
you go on?* 

It was lialf-eiivious, half-ironic: it was so intimate that it lit our 
faces: with )nagic* it lit up the rotnn. 

‘You’ll always liave a bit of idiot hope, won’t you?’ said Roy. 
‘I’m glad that you always will.’ 

‘Sometimes I think you havv'/ f said. ‘Deeper than any of your 
thoughts.’ 

Roy smiled. 

*It’s inconvenient - if I have ii imw.’ 

He went on : 

‘What would have happened to me, Lewis, if there hadif t been a 
war? 1 don’t know. I believe it wouldn’t Iiavc made much difference. 
I should have come to a bad end.’ 

He smiled again, and said: 

‘It makes tilings a bit sharper* r hat's all. One can't change one’s 
mind. It holds one to it. Tbit’s all.’ 

The fire had flared up now, and his face was rosy in the glow. 
The shadows exaggerated his smile. We talked on, so attuned that 
each word resounded in the other’s heart. And at the same moment 
that I felt closer to him than I had ever done, I was seized and shaken 
by the most passionate sense of his nature, his life, his fate. It was a 
sense which shook me with icseiitmciit, fear, and pity, with horror 
and unassuageablc anxiety, with wonder, illumination, and love. I 
accepted his nature with absolute gratitude; but I coiJd not accept 
how fate had played with him and caught him. While I delighted in 
our talk that night, I cried to myself with the bitterness of pity; to 
, know him was one of the two greatest gifts of my life; and yet it was 
aguish to sec how his life had brought him to this point. 

He had once said, just before the only flaw in our intimacy, that I 
believed in predestination. It was not true in full, though it was true 
as he meant it. I believed that neither he nor any of us could alter 
die essence of our nature, widi which wc had been bom. I believed 
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ih It he would not havt Ixtn iblt to esc^fu for good from the melan<^ 
choly, thi depth of dcspiMideiK\ the uneontroll ible dishes and the 
bnlinnt calm, the light md dirk of his intuie That \s is his endow- 
nunt Despite liis c nii lue the efforts of his will Ins passioiiitc 
vitthiy In could not j;et nd of tint burden He \\ is bom to struggle, 
to pursui r ilsi hi>pes 1 1 kn > v dtspiir i s 1 now wint tor one of his 
iiiturc wis mini dtrible d s| ur F >r with tin dni ness on hismnid, 
he could ml asonl cin^ hnnsilt is he \v is with ill hope and 
puteiiee '^oin 

Most men lu i\ d Ir m dni tiigie nfiinng Nothing could 
have sived linn Kn )wi him [ u ili/^d on thit \ ilk h\ the 
Scrpeiititu )c irs b f< ii I w is bound ti v i eh him go thiough hts 
JourlK^ smi tini li jiefil n ni i s tirnnnted ofun both 
tog tlur, imril in tlu wlm iiid *‘uthl ss }| lit ( t sih Inowledg he 
perceiNtd hum h 

S)iir Ibluvidin \h 1 1 did p lesrinifim Ibeliiscdthu 
somi puts c foul nd wnnnt m t )heivv t shift Jh esse He >l 
our intur In vithm u unnuhible b\ ni» o\n hinds oi inv 
otlnr s b^ in> chm< thin r p isons fi mi ih ti idle to die 

grne But wlnt u di \e us i > m ution rh mini tsiiUs of our 

live» those w re il ecttd b\ i millim things by sli ei clnnu, by 
ih inteneiion f tlurs b\ 1 lion ou >wn vill Sobetwm 

sseiKi md (hiiK nd mII R hid like tlu re i v 1 us, li d to lot 
his lih 

It w IS tin mt rpln f those tnre ihii hid biemghr him to that 

111 mnnt in nn lo n smihn^ tilling >t his bid end They hid 

br nmlit him i > Ins oust in situ itj >n I felt ih dehgh^ of out mtimiey 
11 d from Ins smi •■lem 1 shrink biel in mguisli md ippdled 
loi It ould line Inpp lud nherwise In in^ e isi pirliips h( 
would hive knovsn despm S4> blitk thu he would hue been druen 
to tlirow m his Iniid he uid hive kit it wis time to resign’ 
rhit wi whit he me mi In i bid end If we liid been bom in a 
differciil time, when the nitsule world wis neit so vu lout it wis easy 
to imigine ways dong whuh h might ha\e gone He nnght not 
have been dn\en uito jdiysu il duijer he nnght hive tried to lost 
lumsch mcMle or the lowei depths 
But tint w IS iieit Ins luck He hid hid to in ike Ins choice in the 
middle of 1 wir And wir, i> he siid, ‘held one to it’ It made his 
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dmcconcofh&iuddcitli Itwisinooc-ibk Ucucnotimciorthi. 
obstinate hope of tin fibus s^hich utidtih^ iveti his dirk vision of 
the moitil Stitt, to colliit itstll stt id\ liun ind help him to 
strai^^i on 

And I hit thu hop s\is ^itluntiu ii> Inin tuns llitowrh his 
mirriigt thoiuhhi child peih t| sit uni illy thuiM^li the vm faa 
th<t he had tiM^iiid ind needed to tioiible no nioi , he hid come 
out o( the d 11 k Pe rh )})s hi lud in ii ns d Keis ilniel b e luss he did not 
ttouble my inoie it ve is peuid lot linn no to e ire He evis more 
content thin h hid hccti since his \ontli Het|>e u is pulsing ssithm 
him, the hope wlueh is tlose to ih bods iiid put of the bsidy’s lift, 
the hope I hit one posse ssss pisi Ixe iiist one is ihse 

He ssisgoitigmlogieitelin et He snd thit it s is ineonsement’ 
to heipc no s 1 he uieiod in win h he n id in ide his eheiici should h ive 
listed But he w IS not to he spu d tint ti ill ttiek d i it( He wis to 

go into dtngei but Ins lovi ol I le v\ i n i so low it w is nieniutmg 

with euh dis that pissed 

He WIS sniihng, hippy thu e sli uiiil b in|OMiit this evening 
togethei bs ms fir bieh second u h sound seem d Mnotdin inly 

dminet I w i hipps \ irh him ind y r I did not w int to see I 

wish d m\ e\ts \ ere elosed, 1 eoiilo lu t be it tl e biiphtness of the 
1 Him 



< TIAI 1IR H7 

Mn m tin Park 


Ro'v bcpm i ^ fly cn bMiibiiic nid in the Ji nnrv of i04S ftom 
that tunc li iMK to m uk rc^uhrK once i fnitnit^lit it u'ts bb 
dt\Ke fur irvin^ ti t isc )\ mind lie i mid t urn to I ondon to 
vi&itnu inoK I iMi\ tbn J < iikl ^ct \ n Hi bid fir nioti leisure 
which stcDied i joke 0 i ly exj use His life hidhiromt stnnetlv 
flee mini vs IS eunfined i did iK>t so imeb is 'ei h nnb up lero 
drome throii^ii (he svboli I iit,rb e f tb • u 
When V, met Ri i kept nothin’ from me Son emins 1 tli niobl 
of the diys loiit, btfore when w sit by rbe^Kdside of the old 
Mister He bid knotsi be must sexn du tor ceitun the end wis 
fixed md lor ni i le ist it \s is mi i tcriibie beciust he talked 
only ot his visitors i n e in h sho liy then hivmi; leirnt the 
ditc of his de ub 

Roy knew me too ssdho do the sun Hi wis more i uuiiliaiid 
spent menus thin the old Mister he tcok t foi irimttd thii I n is 
strained, that hi y\ is sti uned bims If lie uft it to mstinet t ' mike it 
bcirible for iis b>h ^nd ot eouise then wis one profoimd 
dt&oteiice betsse n hi eondition ind tlu i Id Mistei Ros did not 
know for eeitnn wbellier bi wo lUl live e« die 
As 1 rule he called it my odic m the iftunoon iiid staved with 
me until lie c ine;ht i tr in it niirht In tli it olbu be looked dov ii into 
'Wbiahall, and told me si nolv thit he w is ^ttrinii more frightened 
He told me of hi difii it lu kinds of tcai of hov one w inted to stop 
short, throw the bombs iw ly and run for home He smiled at me 
‘It’s peculiarly mdcecnt for nit to bomb Stuttgart isn’t it^ Me of 
all men ’ (He had woikcd in the libnry theie ) 

I nodded 

’They’ll want me to bomb Berlin soon Think of that ’ 

Then he said 

‘But you don’t believe in bombmg anyway, do you^’ 

‘No,’ I said 

‘You don t think it s any use ' It won’t wm the war?’ 
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‘I believe so.’ 

‘You’re pretty sure?’ 

‘Reasonably.’ 

‘ Wbat does he diink?’ Roy poiiucd to the door which led through 
to the Minister’s room. 

‘Hie same.’ 

‘Just so,’ said Roy. ‘He’s a wise old bird. So arc you, aren’t you?’ 

Ih: smiled brilliantly, innocently, laughing at himself and me. He 
said: 

‘There’s never been a place fot me, has ilicfi.?’ 

On those afternoons 1 lieard somethii^* .ibout his crew. He had 
become interested in them, realistically, affartiouately, with amuse- 
ment, just as with everyone he met, jitst as with the mniatcs of No. 32 
Knesebcckstrasse. Tlu‘y were nearly all boys, and the oldest was 
twentj'-six, seven years younger than himself. ‘I’m getting too old 
for this game,’ said Roy. There was a Canadian amoi^ them. Most 
of them were abnormally inarticulate, and Roy nuiiiickcd them to 
me. Sonic were cittremely brave. ‘Too brave for me,’ he said. 

1 often speculated about wliat they thought of him. So far as I 
could gather, diey did not consider him academic, domiish, or 
learned; it had always surprised people to discover his occupation. 
Bur they also did not think him intelligent or amusing. They liked 
him, they respected him as a pilot, and thought be was a kind, 
slightly eccentric old thing. I suspected he had gone m for some 
dehberatc dissimulation - partiv to stay anonymous, partly to diield 
them fooin what he was really like. For instance, they ccrtamly did 
not know' that he was a notoiious lover of women. 'I'hey just placed 
him as an uxorious married man, devoted to his daughter and 
mdined to show them photographs of his wife and baby. 

He told me that with a smile. It was often, I rejected, odd enough 
to send a shiver down the spine, when one heard a friend described by 
other people. 

It was as though each of us went about speaking a private language 
whidi no (me else could understand: yet everyone caught a few 
wotds, uttered a cheerful, (xmfident, dismissive judgement, and 
passed <m. It reminded me of the follows discusiting Roy before be was 
elected. If cme heard people talking confidently of another’s character 
one tcaliztxl <mce for all that human beings tvere inescapably alone. 
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Actually, the opinions formed by Roy*s crew were quite ^ 
piicable. He was devoted to the child, with a strength of feeling that . 
at times astonished me. And he was content and comfortable with 
Rosalind. 

During one of his visits to my office, both he and I were set to 
write letters that were difficult to put together. For I had heard from 
Joan the day before that Humphrey Bevill had just died in hospital. 
He had been decorated again for one of the small boat actions; (hen, 
a week or so past, his boat had been sunk and he had spent some hours 
in the water. His fantastic courage was a courage of the nerves, and he 
was as frail as he looked. He had died from exposure and loss of blood, 
when a normally tough young man would have recovered. 

‘Poor boy,’ said Roy, ‘It must liavc been dreadful to go out and 
fight - and then come back in an hour or two. Everything clean and 
normal. It makes it much lurder.’ 

He said that he felt it acutely liimsclf. In the daytime he would 
be at home in peace, all tranquil. At night they would be flying out 
in fear. Next moniing he came back home again. It would have been 
easier if all his life were abnormal, disturbed, spent nearer die dark 
and cold. It would have been easier in trenches in a foreign country. 
Here die hours of danger were placed violently side by side with 
days of clean sheets, in fannliar rooms with one’s child, one’s wife, 
and friends. 

‘Poor boy,’ said Roy. ‘He couldn’t have liad a happy life, could he?’ 

We each wrote separate letters to Lord and Lady Boscastle. 

‘It’s hard to write,’ said Roy. ‘It will break up Lord B. It's a 
mistake to be fond of people. One suffers too much.* 

We had no doubt that Lord Boscasdc would be terribly afflicted, 
but even so we were amazed by the maimer of his grief. I heard of it 
from Lady Boscastle, who wrote in reply to iny letter of condolence. 
Herself, she was taking bereavement with her immaculate stoicism - 
but she seemed overborne, almost stunned, by her husband’s passion 
of inconsolable misery. He shut himself up in Boscastle, would 
acknowledge no letters, not even from his family, would see no one 
except his servant. He had only spoken once to his wife since he 
heard of Hmnphrey’s death. It was a rage of misery, misery that was 
like madness, that made him in sheer ferocity of pain shut himself 
away from every human touch. 
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Lady Bo^asile was out of hci depth. S]ic would have liked to 
help him; yet, for onic in her life, she felt ignorant and inept. She 
had never been possessed as he was now; for all her adventures, 
she had never been ovcmiastcrcd b) an emotion; she had never 
abandoned herself to love, as hei husband did, with all the wildness 
of his natuie, first in iov« foi liei and then for his son. She could not 
meet such a passion on cquil terms For the fust time in their 
marriage she was not imsttess of tlu situation. 

• When Roy iitx* nnit to see nu, it was a waini, simin day at the 
end of Pebtuary, the otl n side of Whin lull was gilded by the soft, 
misty, golden light 

I told Roy about Lady f^oscastle’s letter. 

*Shc’s too cold.* h* sa»d H< hul ucvci liked lici as I did, though 
he felt a kind ol Kluctaiit, ^p'>ninj» idmiiuiion ‘She’ll survive. Rut 
he’ll live with ihc dead.* 

Roylooked itnu, indspoki witln \trtnu gditlcncwandautlioiitv: 

‘You mustn’t live Airli rlu d ^d *oo niiuli Vc'u could.* 

He hid seen me Inv on ifni ni\ \cifc's death, lie was the only 
person who had sten me t.lo>e to 

*lf you lose me is welk sud Roy, ‘sou mintn’i moiitn too long. 
You mustn’t let it hauni voii You imist go on.* 

He was pale*, qiiiei, biiiek iied "hat ifternoon. Ht and Ins m w liad 
moved a few days befote to anothc*^ aerodrome. ‘The's don’t want 
us to see our losses. Ilus need to kicp us <lu‘crfiil/ he said. 

Hi' went on : 

*If we stilt* d with rliirix leiopknics* (ue uevci used the euiunt 
terms, but iJways with great pteci'-ion brought out the outmoded 
ones, such as ‘ lerophnes’) ‘and we notice that two don’t come back 
cacJi lUght, they think w* mightn’t like u imich. Because we’ve got 
to make thirty trips before they give us a rest. Eve i «! tlic losses are 
only five per cent - we might stair woikinp out our chances. They re 
not good, aic they 

It was such a beautiful afternoon that we we'ut for a walk in St 
James's Park. The sky w'as a light, radiant blue; but, although it was 
only early afternoon, i mist was creeping on to the brilliant grass. 

‘Excellent,* said Roy, ‘I like to sec that,’ 

1 misunderstood him. 

‘It is a lovely day,’ 1 said. 



clarity 

*Not so aesthetic/ said Ro\. 1 meant •> as long as this weather 
lasts, we shan’t have to dy ’ 

He walked by in) side, over the soft winter luif 
‘Some nights/ he said in j moment, ‘I’m prettv certain that I’m 
not coming bark I want to ask them to let me sta) at home I need 
to be sale. I feel like saying that I can’t go through it once agam. 
Thost nlgh^, I &cl certain tha I’m going to die 
He added 

‘Somehow I’ve come back though ’ 

We walked along ibiough the ( ilni \siim h igiant an Roy 
tuine-d to me his fia cju te open 
‘Deir old bo), I im ilnul von kno.\, he sa d 1 nn ihaid of my 
dtalh ' 



CIIJVPII K 

Au kvii>ni{' inthont Iiwfltnr 


0« Ron’s iu\t mmi, lotlmii, o* .Mpoiiaui iiippokd, In said 
iiothini vl kI' sn<\k. nu u 'K iiiii ji v i i piuid oiiiirig, but 1 
lami to i< nniiiKi ii im v' t il 

H( w ts sliov n i»i»( 11 ) oriu^. iboiit bill piM tuo on > Snurdiy 
'iftf moon I should nt t b i\< Ktn dun but 1 w is pn piring a draft 
lor the Mmiisu I R<i\ iv\ fl*>i > m wiitnip, lotktd in i) throw, 
dtid V idu \ ogu ind I’luMiooii iKss 'soi'ld not lonn rnuiid ’ns side 
oi th. disk 

’Too sun I,' hi Slid 

‘No )iM a spvtiii 

Rn^ wis liglit-lic irttd nid In mood inKttid in^ Hi liad the 
jKxt foiti di)) (ill, IPO wl’ii) III lift nil lint viniiig vi is going 
on to (.'niihruU’i I U \\ is so i dm md )i lit rli it ■ i mild not suy ui a 
guy, orduiHv, woikidai nuod I bid ’uiil) lumbul tin speeth, 
but I rtiilltd rhit thi MiiitsUi hid out or ivso idioms whidi he 
always got wrot^ ‘ihu c in’i | ’) du wool ovir m\ tais’. In iis»d 
to sav with gnat shitodiKss I vas (oiid ofhuii it octuritd to me 
that thow idioms sbodo ht lustrtod in the sptech I tidd Ro) what I 
was doing 

‘I thought soil’d bttoinr nuili too responsible ’ He siiiiJid with 
cheerful malut ‘Rfunrkibli ottnpitnn for a high CiviJ Seivant. 
You should model ) out si 11 on Houston Le^ar I’m afraid vou’ll never 
catdh him up 

When we went doAvn into die stttti, Roy said that bt needed 
some books for tlu next four d lys So w ^ took a bus, cut down 
Charles IT Street, ^nd rcashid the London Library before it closed. 
Roy bent over a rack of recent books, Ins nose looked incjuisitivcly 
long, smee the peak of his cap cut off his forehead. He talked about 
one or two of the books ‘Very old-brand>,' he murmuied. Then 
suddenly, witii an expression '>ciious uid concerned, he pointed to a 
Otic. He was pointing to a single word - r isii ‘Lewis,* he said, in a 
dear, audible tone, ‘I’m losing m) gnp I’ve forgotten the Soghdian 
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foi fisli ’ He looked up, and uv i mcinbct, iat, statcK, in black hat 
and fur4incd ovcicoat, walking out with books undLi his aim *1 
wonder if he knows/ snd Roy M need to isk him ’ 

Re*} stepped lighcl) in front ol tl tit nun ind cjm him i smart 
salute 

Ixcusc UK sir/ lu Slid, *biu I hive forgotten tiu Soghdian toi 
fish ( 111 s oil help me ^ 

‘The wliif' 

Soghdi in ' 

‘1 in ifriid not ’ 

One e>ughi to keep oiK s liianiges up snd Ro\ his gl7e was 
sokniii uproving, inidersunehng *Its teiiible how oni foit^ets 
them Isn t u 

H}puotiAd tlu nieinbd nree 1th it n \ is Ro\ let Jnm go 
On till bus to Dolphin Se:|iiu the woiH iciinned to Rov He 
piofessed extreme relief 111 Ini i itkeled ind v i\ed lound the 
eotiiei b^ Vietorii Roy slid eiltn itul mitt i oi ft t 

li 1 live, 1 slid! go bi<k to ‘h Son dun \oi knew 1 nii) is 

weir 

I think YOU should L siid 

M slid) hecoine vXlreinels emm ni And ir maikabl) tiidc 
I wish \on d tud\ tint whole ( t.nti il \sun ckiIi/ ition It must 
be vei) inlete^^ting how did it ke p i!i e*' nid wli) did itdie**’ 
‘You ilwixs w lined me to tuiii into i )ouinali t said Roy 
‘[ill uni old to chiiigc now I hill ti< ) t( oinc thing nice aid 
slurp ’ 

In my flit, wc made i kind ul lii^h tei mikl Ren wis c itching a 
trim |usi liter seven bill t w is i high iti eompeised of thugs we 
had not e lien for i long time I h id i smill hoird of toesds that once 
we ate ind did not know liow good lhe\ were butter straw ben ) 
jam, i tew eggs We hul bought i loif ot bu id on oui way, wc 
boiled a ceniple ot eggs eich nid hnished with seven) toiuids of 
bre id md bum r and ) uii 
‘fcxcelleiit. Slid Ro) ‘1 Ins is gemd stnft 

Wc had e iten we II together in muiy pi ices but it w is a delectable 
meal Aftciwirds, we mide mother poi ot tei, Ro) li) on the sofa, 
smoked a cirareUe, asked me ibout ni} love affair 

bor I hid fillen m love ui the middl of tlu w u It had given me 



Ai\ hnmuii without Imuknt 

clays of supcrnatiualbnllniKc imoug the pnin mxicly, aiid darkness 
Por hours rogetlicr, I h id be cii ecst uic-illy hipp^ md blind to t\( r)- 
thing else 

*You should Jet im vet ihcni aid Ro^ ‘I still don’t like rht 
sound of lici 

‘She wonldn t do toi \ I snd 

like worn 11 \i 1 1 \( ii*dii t do foi ui)Oiu old box Siuli is 

LidvB 

’Life ssouldii t hive been dull 1 slid \ ith 1 ul> B 
Roy smiled nioe kin 1\ } oi eusel^ 

You’ve not tiled \oiits If eni line sou lie snd So niKb Ins 
hippelied tei voii iiid \ t sou till don t need life to be elull 

lie teised m< t,i\e ne idv ee in ele me promise to nniiu;e i 
dinner with betli him il the yo im weniiin Once I turned iiid 
c night luni \ iieliiiJt, iiK 1 h 1 -s mle o li s lips lus \es intent 
1 he nil Slid 

Wc linen r lid \ Il loi ilen^tiin h\ we Will with me 
to th St inou 

It AiSHVeril miles but 1 vis lid ti> We weit both letiv lint 
diy A soon is \e ^ot utc the epen in \\ telt ihe prick of i 
Sc ot( linns dnosl idn//K ' isKediihe ninded ibo it Ins buttons 
‘Nevei mind then he siui R iln I x iH ele in rlHiii toinoiiow 
She likes to 

The dnvle perssted init the moon xvis inerting up behind the 
clouds, ind the list oi th lixlidit liiel not uute tided Along the 
embankment to Westminstei xv is not oppiessive K dul" the dere- 
lict houses >f Millbonl tood bluker thm the sk\ and on oui right 
thcic wis 1 sh ell upon the xxitei I he tid vxis ntmiinj; lull ind 
brought a smell i om the e i 
‘It’s a good night s iid Rov 

We left the mcr it Westminstei siieilled deiwn White lull md 
then Went bick to ihc Iinbinkmeni is fii as Bliellriirs Bridge 
Trams elankcd pist us, spuks Hashing in tlie dusk Now md then a 
torch shone a beam on the wet told Roy rec died jokes igainst us 
both, prcdicainuits we hid run into when we were younger, die 
vanous ittempts to domesticate us 
‘They got me at 1 iSl,’ he said I hey got me at list ’ 

He t^ked fondl) of his daughter 
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*1 wonder what she’ll be like/ he said. 'She won’t be stupid, wiSl 
she?’ 

I smiled. 

M hope not/ said Roy. Tve q;oc a reeling slie’U be anxious to please. 
If so, thcrL’ll be trouble tor someone/ 

He took my arm, and went on m a light, dear, definite tone: 

‘ They mustn’t teach her too miidi. They mustn’t teach hei to hold 
herself in. I’d like her to be eass She’s my daughter. She'll find the 
dark things foi herself’ 

Aim-m-arnu vse weiii up Ludgati Hill toviatds St Paul’s. Roy 
was talking with affection tender and dnicspcetful, about one who 
'held bersdi in’ Lidy Muiicl Shi must not be let loose on hei god- 
child; he ceased me about all iui eHoris to make me respectable m a 
way fitting to ms station 

‘Yet you dote on her/ I said 

‘All, she need' so much love 

*And loan?’ 

He never laughed nuicb tboui )c»an Of all the people we knew 
intiniatrJy, she was the oiilv otic he iRscr mimicked Even that 
evening, when Jit was so free, when lu' iedmgs flowed like quick- 
silver, he paused. 

And Joan?’ 1 lepeated. 

'She needs more still,' said Roy 

We passed the cathedral; the lain was pattering down, but by now 
rh(^ invisible moon was high enough to lighten the sky, so that we 
could see the waste land close by, we stopped on the uty side, near 
what used to be Bread Street, and gazed at the empty expanse under 
the gentle rain. 

‘Not prc'tty/ said Roy. 

‘No/ 1 said 

Then we discovered dial we lud cut it fine, if he were to catch 
his tram. We walked last the test of the way to Liverpool Street. 
‘Good for you,’ said Roy, as he made the pace with a light step. 

He was smiling as we entered the station. ‘I’ll send you a book/ he 
said, with a flick in lus voice, as themgh lie were playing an obscure 
joke. 

He had only two minutes to spare. The tram was at the plathwin, 
the carnage doors were bemg shut, men were standing m the com- 
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don. Roy ran towards it, waving back at me. He was the nuwt 
^aocful of mu) • but 1 thought thou, as 1 used when ht rau up to 
bowl, how he suddenly teased to be so as he ran His running stride 
was springy and hnw bui lia<1 i tniious, lomu, rabbit liks lollop. 
He got 1 piV( 1 . d] (Oil doi and v ivoi •gun 1 was wuilm^r the 
picture of him on ihs luit. 



CHAPUR 


Gru t 

1 Hi- folIoM^ int; Fndi\ ifttrii xni I \\ i in offiu it iding dirougli 
i fiL Thv tcitphom bcl* nng ii \vis i tiiink nil liicrc. wen. 
muttci% flint sounds u th other iiid then Arthur Bro\Mi s rich, 
stnd-v nn isurtd voice 

‘Isthtlvou flioi 

Yes 

I hi\t bid news for \ >u old < hip 

Yes 

It did not uud siMin hut the kind tc d\ deihbcruc \oice 
viiat on 

*Ro\ C iKcrt is inisstnu: from I si in*thi His wift Ins jiist been in 
I II s t lint sh< IS piojHih I > )1 1 it*ti She s t iking it very staidil) * 

Thinks oil Arthur 

‘I ni ttior sorrv tlnn I e in m\ I suj p sc th re is i htti hope but I 
ciiinot hold it out to sou 

J did m»t Kpl> I coiilel n » reph I Ind b n swept b\ the tirst 
pnriKsing sliock c i de uh 

H he isdcid Arthni Bi n\ii s \ ic cm f<nnl\ wc hive lost 
senneeXK wh > will never be lepf ic d 

For nights I could not she p or when 1 did iwokt fiom mglit- 
ni IKS th U toi men ted me is Uo\ s h id once tonne nte el him 1 thought 
of his mghrinius, to m t iw w tor i sect nd trom m) own For mine, 
m those first nights were intolenble with ilie phvsic il uiiagination of 
his de th Sleef ing e^r wnking I w i lipped bs w ivcs of hoiroi A 
word would bring him buk stuff d oi Welsh or often on diat 
wis not his specnl use ind I eesuld not shut out the ternf)ing 
pictures ot the imaginatmn the dirkness the fict m the fire, the 
moments of uivndunbh int^insh ind ten the fiee in die file, the 
intoh I ibh igon) ot such i de irh 

Nothmg teiuld guird me from tint horror It was impossible to 
h irde n one self to such i de itli 

While thit pli)s«eil dre id swe ( t over me night ind day (sometimes 
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another pain attacked me the nt^ht lit died I was dining happily 
with friends at C 1 indgts), I could not hi ir to set in) out who wanted 
to give me hope 1 tould not ben to set inyom v^ho knei\ him 
I got through my eoiniiiitttts somthow 1 did ni) work for the 
rest I went about done orst irthcdfore unpins Ans t niipanvthit 
we uid not bun^ liiin bitk 

This was the second tinu 1 had ki wii uiteiise eric f tin oughdcatli 
I could unde istmd well eiioii di the nnd frmtu ibsessed coiieentr i- 
tum on bis grief into win h loid Be^se istk threw him elf iftei the 
dc uh of his son 1 could undutst iiid well e noiyh how sonic in grief 
se{Uind red themselves in on us 

After i fottniedit of tlios diss niel niphts the hrsi shock I sseiied 
1 hid still spi ken to no eui ibuit him thou h I had imniged to 
write i note to Rosdind I wi u t leids f >r it \ t But I found 
mss If SL itelimg fe>i rieolleett >ns of Inm 1 nm ift i time 1 Went 
over eich detul of tint list e\ i in^ t I uf see meet se> light and 
castiil when it happened fir less igniheint thm i Inmdred otlier 
tunes We hid t liked togcthei N \ 1 kn w it ofl h\ he irt I kept 
isking ms sell ejiustions to whuh tliei t ild nevei be in mswet 
{list bee use oftlnttlies weie simp is iwoiiid Whir was the book 
thit I should never leeeivi ^ When lie liked >f his duigh r was lie 
giving me inscr letions Did he (c ii tliu tins w is his I ist ehaiiec to do 
so? Hid Ju been fe) th r veiiini, is lu utiiig so lightK to give 
me pe lee"* 

Then e un the fiiul news lint he w is d id It ss is not ii iddtd 
sliock It mcmt ends that 1 eould indulge iiisself no longer It was 
time to see eithers wh) weie stiiekeii I would ha\L asoided it if 
there had been i ss i) there w is luithnu (oi it but ti go imung 
them md listen 

I sit flifough i night in i iir/on Street with I ids Muriel and foaii 
Jo in w IS prosii lie md speechless lui lice bniodniK w lute, so still 
tint It seemed the muscles vstie frozen Of those who lo\cd him, 
pcrhips she suffered most i idy Muriel w is like i rock hi the first 
shnek of pain, her daughter hid told her c\ei)tlitng iboiit her love 
foi Ro) I ad) Muriel h id forgotte n piopru t , had forgotten control, 
and had ^ned lo comfort her Lidy Muriel hid iieser been able to 
speak from her e>wn heirt she hid nevci slcii into mother’s, but 
when e>ne of her i hddn n e ime to he i in manifest igons , she lavishcxl 
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on them ill her dumb, clumsy, overpowtruu; ittection It w<is better 
fbi Join thin in^ subtler s\mpirliv for the fust tunc since her 
childhood, she de pended on Ii r me dur She giuied i deep, primitive 
consolition 1 ike ill of us she hid hughe d at Iidy Muriel, she had 
produeed lor Roy e b nefit oiiic of the ibsiirdities, the j>rotcS(]ue 
snobberies th feits <i* nnsunderstuidiint, which lidy Muriel in- 
corngibK perpcti itiel hi t tte sIk w i’* diivcii to tell her mother 
how he suffered fm j lelt k im tint I leK Muriel v\ islin»ti than life 
ind tint he« h irt \\ i w iiii 

I thomhi hu ol the \\ ^ I id\ Miiiel would be more crippled 
For ]t>in \\ IS \»i> stroiij; lu Inl m t \ hippv luture but under- 
neuh thiK wis i h ree t< nji vitihtv is unijueiiclnblc is Kr 
inothd s mclshi wisstdl un she \ ouldncvii be quite the s mu 
tlirough kiiemiinr R )\ but I btliLied sin s is lesih n eiioutrh to 
lo\e igun with ill h i h m 

It would IK t b so h>i i kU Mu ui It hid liken ui inusuii man 
to tcise liei to s t th t sh w is i ot Kirniiiiole to niikc hi. eiow 
with delight In hnd i trieud lik R y so tie u-siglitfd so utterly 
undccctveel by L\tehoi hirsliness wis i Innce which would not 
eome iguii With ige di isur nie^ k>ss she was bttennng on the 
outside iiiorc gruff met iinbeidun Sh would pm t/er\one off, 
imsrc e.oinpktcls thin in the f isi It wiuild e>ul\ K |oni who eunt 
dost to her Ytt ihit night h i neck w is nff hei heiclupiight <is 
she Slid geioel-b\e in tlu )ld h iiniili 

‘Good evening Mr 1 wis It w is »osd oi \ou to conu aid 
sec us ’ 

I went M) see Rosilind 111 C imhiidgt She hid hoped right up to 
the end She htd ceined e illou uid thoughtless to nuns people, 
but I noticed th t in i tes weeks, the Inir on hei temples had gone 
grev I me ntion d it 

‘It doesn t nntier she ciied He won t sci it, will ht^ 

She sobbed most esf the lime I w is with her Siic w is trying to 
recapture every physicil memory of him She wintcd to think of 
him, itature, skin, ind m isek, until she could recreate him m the 
flesh 

It was pagan. It wis wl it all human beings felt, I thought, when 
someone dies whom tncy hive loved m the body Above all with 
sexual love but also with the lose one bears a son or anyone who is 
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pIxysicaQy dear. If me has been tnily be rcavcci all resignation is 
dtriven away. Whatever oneN iiuiid says, one craves that they may 
live again. One cannot help but crav< fot rcsurriction and a life to 
come. But it would all be meaningless, a ghastly joke, without the 
mutrcctiun of the body. One craves for that above all. Aiiytlimg else 
svould bt‘ a parody of the life wt cry out to have restored Rosalind 
did not believe m an a(tei-Iifc, did not bdicvc in resurnction, either 
of the body or anything else, she believed that Roy hid gone into 
Jiihiliilation Yet with cvers atom oflui vvhoK cMsicncc, she begged 
that he might tome to her agun in tlu flesh 

We all found a kind ( if t onilot r in iny thing to do with liis memory : 
as though by puttuig oiust Ives out, bs being busy , by talk nig of hun 
and unking arrangements, W4 wire prolonging his life So Arthur 
Brown spent divs organirmc; the memoinl service: and I occupied 
myself with tlit obitiiaru s I*- su nicd to push back the emptiness - and 
I became obsessed, bcNoiid an\ k liism, biyond any unportanre tliat 
they could possibly eairy^ ihit the notices should praise his work and 
should not he I wanted them to sa\ tint he w is a great scholar, and 
try to explain his achuvcmiiil. hor the rest, l''t them siv as little as 
could be. It was hard to tell the truth about uiv man; the con* 
veiUional phnscs, the habits v»f thought which came so ghbly, 
masked all that men were like I'or Roy to b^ written about in the 
‘stuffed’ terms which he had spent so imicli of bis life mocking - tint 
I found piinfiil out of pjoportion He had spoken e>f himsedf with 
nothing but candour wnh none of the illcviitnig Ins which helped 
the rest of us to fanev chii selves at times with i candour that was 
clear, light, naked, and terrible. It w ould be i bitter irony to have that 
tone silenced and heu the public voices Kiom out ibout his virtues 
and his sacrifice. 

I broke my silence about inv own feelings in ordti to get Arthur 
Brown’s help. He saw the pomt, lu siw ilsc' tli it 1 was despc'ntcly 
moved, and exerted himself foi my sake as well as Roy’s. Tlic clucf 
obituancs finally appeared as cunously technical, Kin., and devoid of 
human touches; tlicy puzzled and disap{X)mted many people. 

Perhaps because I was silent abiaut Roy’s (hath, 1 did not receive 
muchsy mpatliy myself. One or two near to me were able to intrude * 
and I was gratefiil. Ochirwisc, 1 would rather iiavc tlungs as they 
were, and hear uothmg. 
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Lady Boscistlc wroti to me delicitily and graufuUy And, to mv 
astouikhnient, I h id i note from her husbuid It was shoit 

My dear Hiot, 

Thiv ttll mt tint Ro\ ( tlvirt is dtid too Wbeii I last siw 
you, thost vouni» moi sstri dive I hid ni) son, ind vou vour 
Gieud 1 have no eoniforf to offet vou It is oidy left foi us to 
throw awav the toohrus ot eonsohtion, ind euise nto du siUy 
faee of Hte until out ovmi time toim B 

I Wis ^iven one otlu i utii speeted sign ol fuling One n^ht I vas 
sitting in my othce the iiKmoiiil sirviee wis tikmg pliee next 
morning, iiiiilwijUi't iboiittoli ivt lor I iinbndge Ihe itteiidant 
opened the do(<i inel ft ineis (•«. tilde e inii in 
‘I’m vervsorrv iboiit ( iKert In siid without ni\ introduetion, 
(iirtl) and with enibiinssiium 
I hank you Friiieis IsiiJ 
The ineinond sinia is t nnoriow isn t if' 

I wis sutpnsed it ihi )ii(sti>ii tor Iriiuis wis iigid in never 
going inside tlie ehipl H« ind Vl'iiislow weie the only iinbihesers 
in the eedlege who ini le it i miitei of pnneiple 
‘^es 

I d eome, he sud But I ve ge i this ineetuig I daren’t 1 lj\«. it ’ 
Inncis hid been tound unimportant ]obs had bi en kept otf com- 
mittus suice Ik opposed the bi iiibiti»»e ii ipiini II w as just foieing 
his w ly bark 

‘No, you miistn r I s ud it s good of son to tell me, though ’ 

‘I didn’t undeistand him said ft ineis ‘ I m seirrv we dub i get on ’ 
He looked It mt with i frown of distress 
‘He must hive been i vir) brave man, he went on He added, 
with difiiciilt, fneiidly eoneem I mssirrv for) on persesnall), Lewis’ 
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I Iviiig iVt iLl the next PI nnin(> v\hefi Bidwcil pulled up the 
blind rhe room tilled with di bn^dit Mu sunlii^lit ibuvc the 
co1Icg;c I oofs die sk) w is t nuik\ bliu 
‘It’s i sid old du sir sudBidwel* 

I muttered 

‘1 N^fish I wis biiiif iiu» \(>u h unplimeiits nii nd oik of his 
mess ii»cs’ 

Bidvecll cuiK to tlu side of th bed ind ^ /cd dovvii u me Fiis 
siinll eunnini^ eses wer loiind 11 d opeii \%i h ttoubh 

Wli) did he do it, sii 1 1 now )o i se j; )t w ivs ot thinking it out 
tint wi huei) t But 1 ve been tlinikiiu' it out iiiv own w i), ind I 
de>n t feel ii Ju iboiit V now H d » >t e v i\ thing ht eould wish fe'r 
Indn’t be sir^’ He w isii t wli t \k u d e ill pioperK happ\, though 
Ik ’ d ilw i s got i |e)ke i v \n\ d us 1 d m c s e whv he did it Ihcre’s 
some fhinp wrong ibout It I don <ln iiokniwwluie 1 woiftbe 
the smie pluc foi me now sii 1 hough lu did giv me 1 lot ot 
double sonutnnis He w is 1 \er\ pirneulu gentlennn, was Mr 
t dvert But I shoul 1 teel i bit e m it 1 kn w whv he did it ’ 

When I went out into tie eenirt the sukH of wisnrn - with 
pitiless mu nsilv br ni^ht b u k othei inoinnigs 11 M The ser\ ints 
were w ilkmg iboui with biuslies ind pin'* one or two \ouiig men 
were sitting m their windows I »i i Mec*nd I Kit it incredible thit 
Roy should be dtid, it w is so me re dibit thit 1 feb i nnrige-like 
relief, he w is so hill of life he wenil 1 soesn be there 
Then in le iction I was giippcd b) siv ige rcsuiniieiu usentmeiit 
that these people were walking heedlcssK threnigh the eouit, rtseiit- 
nicnt that dl w is genng on is before Iheir lives weie luichmgcd, 
the V cimed 1 o mirk, the) weic e illnig ( isuillv to e leh other I fi It, 
With i sudden eliill, the nievexabilitv ed deitb 
The bell begin to cedl it i e|iiirtei to el« ven Soon the piths m tlie 
court Were busy with groups of jxopi inovnig to the ehipil From 
ni) window, I siw the seiimi fellow (ii), who wis eights-six, 
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hobbling his wiy thtrt with nnnutc steps Lady Muficl and Joan 
jfbllowcd him, botJi ni bliik a it the old Mister’s fiuicral» they 
'Wilkf d willi tin ir buks stilf md titu ineniths 6rm 
I tool iv) plut 111 lh( fellows still Ihe chipel w i^ full, is full 

as It hid be n fot tlie hiinril >1 Vtnwn Rojtt Roy hid bein a 

h^uu in the town md there wet inmvvisitor from otlier colleges 
Tile re w is ilso 1 oiill es in ii iit >rm ind i !« noi of odn r Oruni ilists, 
situnj; toe,v-tlKr All the fell ws hid ce me except Cietlirtc 1 like (who 
was in ( mieli) md >ld V^insle v Stubbo ii to (he list, he had 

d< elded ht would not s t fxf ui the, ehipel even to honour the 

momoi) of i ^ >1111 nun he lik d b w s bki Iiin eld pioud cross- 
Q;rmed sell 

7h(iL Wen mill wiinen n ih ei u * Rosilind \v is oivcn a 
still h\ the M stei s Ik w is il ^ md epmi> 1 idy Muru I and 
Join sit |ust nnd i lui Mis V nu n w s pi ced ii?ii the undcr- 
gnduUis Ilun wei nh r \ nn ^ i women s< me of whom I knew 
slightly or b id he iid ol tr im R< \ < )ne or wo 1 did not kn iv U ill - 
one •'truck ui in piuKul n for she \ is be iiKiful 

I here seem t ) be s vet il wide w^ 1 he iid om one in fre^nt of me 
whimper lie e ii i from mother colle ^e I did not n md I w is ri idy 
for chvin to know him s he \\ is 

bcir divs pist there hid b en i Indlen butei dispute m the college 
ibeiut who should oHieiUe it the sn vice Hv lUindition eonvention, 
and preiedent, Despinl Smith Sid in iinslnkcible einni He wis the 
onls fellow in ordeis he lad t ikcn e\i ly nitiiu n il er\ lee for the list 
dnrtv ve irs, he issniiieel tli u is ot iiedit he would pn side it this one, 
as he had done it th e»ld M iHc r •^ 

Rill Artiuii Brown did not hie n He hid heird tint list conflict 
between the old mm iiid Ko) He knew, and so did nios* ot the 
fellows, th It De p ird-Snjith had b ai in cue tn\ of Roy s, throughout 
Ins time tliere Rroivn i! o kui w th it Desp ird-Smith was one of tbc 
t* w people ihve who did not cemie witlun Resy’s chirity 

Brown w is the last ni m in the college te> make in unnecessary 
disturbinee he wis \i1ling to put up with a great miny nuisances 
for the Hike of i decent md clubbible hfe, and no one hid more 
respect for precedent Rut he could not let tins piss It was not fitting 
for Dtspard-Snnth to spe ik in memory ot Roy Brown used ill Ins 
expcrlntss, ill his cxpeiiencc ot ni inagmg awkward situations, ill his 
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to get faints dropped and fHendly representations made: but 
nWbibg came of it. Dcspard-Sniith took it for granted that he would 
'Cdlebcatc the service. Brown caused it to be suggested by other 
:ld[lows that Calvert had intimate friends, such as Udal, in the 
^eKurch. It would give great pleasure if one of those oflficiated. 
’Despard-Suiitlr said tliat it would be reprehensible on his part to 
foTS^e fais duty. 

At last Brown fell back on the extreme obstinacy wliich he always 
held in reserve. He decided to ‘have it out’ with the old man. For 
Brown, who disliked any unpleasant scene, it was an ordeal. But 1 had 
no doubt that lie spoke Ills mind with absolute firmness. Even then 
Despard-Smith would not give way. He could not abrogate his moral 
responsibility, he said. If his taking the service gave too much offence, 
then dicrc should be no service at all. 

All that Brown could secure was a compromise about die actual 
oration. Despard-Smith was willing to be guided by Calvert’s friends 
upon what should be said. He would not pledge himself to use any 
specific form of words. But, if Brown gave liim the notes for an 
address, he would use them so far as he felt justified. 

So that morning Despard-Sinith took the service. He looked 
younger tlian usual, buoyed up like other old men when a yoimg 
one (bed - as though full of triumph dial he was living on. 

He did his ofhcc widi dignity. At his age he was still spare, bleak, 
and erect. He viewed the crowded chapel severely: his voice had not 
lost its resonance. Some of the women cried as he spoke of Roy. 
Lady Muriel and Joan were dry-eyed, just as they had been at the old 
Master’s funeral. Just as at that service, Dcspard-Smitli got through 
fais work. Brown frowned, heavy-faced, Ins high colour darkened, 
throughout the address. 

1 was glad when it was over. The old clergyman told us, as he 
-had told us before at otlier memorial services, that tlicre was no 
sorrow in deadi for him wdio had passed over. *He has gone in great 
joy to meet liis God. There should be no sorrow for the sake of our 
dear colleague. It is we who loved him who feel the sorrow. It is our 
lives which arc darker, not his. We must try to conquer our depriva- 
. tkm in the thought of his exceeding joy.’ 

That was common form. So was much of wliat he said about 
Roy’s life in college - ‘very quiet in all his good actions, never seeking 
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power or fame or worldly pleasures^ never entertaining an 
diought, never saying an luikind word*. 

He liad said almost exactly the. same of Vernon Royce; 1 re- 
membered catching a flash in Roy*s eye as he heard that last aston]sh<^' 
ing encomium. 

Then Despard-Smith put in something new. 

*Onr dear colleague was young. Pcrliaps he had not yet come to 
his full wisdom. If he had a fault, perhaps it was to be h)ipatient of 
the experience that the years bring to us. Perhaps he had not yet 
learned all that the years iuust tell us of the tears of things. Lachrymae 
renmu The tears of things. Ihit how fortunate he was, our dear col- 
league, to pass over in the glory of his youth, before he tasted the 
tears of things. There is no sorrow in such a death. To have known 
only the glory and happiness of youth, and then to cast away life for 
onc^s country. “D/i/cc et rlccornm cst pro patria mori.*'* 

The old inaji realized he had departed from his brief. He was a 
man who snick to his contract; he adjusted Iris spectacles, fumbled 
with his notes, and bygan to read Arthur Brown’s version. It was clear 
and simple. DesparU-Smith read it monotonously, without much 
meaning or inflexion until the end. Brown had put down Roy’s great 
successes. And he liad written : ‘He could have stayed in safety. But he 
chose odicrwisc. The heart knows its own bitterness.’ Brown meant 
it as a comment on Roy’s whole experience, but Despard-Smith 
read it as mechanically as die rest. 

The service ended. The fellows filed out first. Arthur Brown 
pressed my hand without a word. I wanted to escape before die others 
came into the court. I went across quickly to my rooms in the bright 
sunlight. The cold wind was getting up. 

I had a few last things to do. Our belongings in college liad been 
mixed up together, I happened to have a safe in my room, and there 
he had stored some of bis manuscripts. I unlocked it, took out one or 
two of liis papers, read through them, considered how they should 
be disposed of. Then I went down to the college cellar, under the 
kitchen. For years wc had sliared a section of the cellar together; wc 
did not buy much wine, but there were a few dozen botdes of mine 
on die top racks, a rather less number of his below. His racks ware 
labelled in his own hand. 

Inexplicably, that sight wounded me more than anything at the 
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umce I had been prcpaicd foi much but to this I had no defence 
I could not bev to stas there Without uiy phn or intuition, I went 
up into the court, began walking rhrough the streets 
It vsas dark m the ^unshiiu , ind dilfaeiiit to see 
rhe nny on the tiees v\ is odorous on the cold wind 1 felt beside 
me , closer thin uiything 1 &ns and \et not close enough to tike awiy 
the icute ind yeiming sidness the fitt ol i \ounp man, iiiisehievom 
and moeking the sle eses of Ins swe itei tied 'on id his neck, i$ when 
wc walked iwi) from eiieket in tht. vein ig light 
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THE SHORN LAMB 


John Srrottd 

1821 


The Shorn I anib is d very human atrount of very human work. 
John Strouci has worked as a Child Care Officer since 1949 
this, bs first novel, he describes with much humour and no 
hypocrisy the unrelciiting struggle to provide material needs and, 
where possible, emotional security for the Oliver Twnsts of today. 

These ease historic.^ of deprived children are by turns pathetic, 
moving, and freely funny. The reader is not once asked to shed 
ineffective tears over tlie abandoned and defiant waifi who spring 
to life in these pages: their melodramatic misfortunes speak too 
plainly for themselves. 

Egbert Crump, who could not settle in any foster-home; 
Herbie Slythe, apprenticed at an cjirly .age to the rag-and-bonc 
trade; Sidney Smec, with his compulsive itch to smash up his own 
security; or Donald Mage-'n, ^vho dreamed of his long-lost 
mother and, at last, was restored to her . . . these boys invite more 
aifcction than gutli-cdged pity. 

*A most moving and heartening book’ - William Golding 


THE BLOOD OF OTHERS 


Stimm di Burnt ou 

1^0 


In flu Bh^d of OOur om of tii nost prniuuiciit ( xisttuhalist 
novelists biscs hci stor) on the i(;onv of tlu Fruirli Risistancc 
Minv ot the UKrrcdKiits ol the plulosopht assoeuted SMth du 
11 mu oi |eui-Pa<il Sinn ^o to tin inaktut; ut this Jiisteri and 
soinbie book b\ thi luthoi oi llu ^toiid S(\ tin uiuversil re- 
sponsibility oi eieh siid evci> tinii the dunning (loud of guilt, 
the luiptiness oi lire the ho •( nnu de uh-wish 
Jean lilomut pitriut lenkr igiuist the (Teiinin fonts of 
oeuipation v, uts thtonghout an endless night for Ins wuundiul 
lover i leleii, to die He u oitu rl> iss iih d b) niemui le s oi lus life 
aiidheis b) a sense offiihire b) guilt lot hei de itli uidthe onset 
oi despur And the vei\ tvehnii|it o* nuiatiOii e ills up i world 
thu nshitieied mddi iiitegntmp 

‘Potemi ind vividly e motion il siiuuiiitli tint try 

‘Rich, exciting u d eennpell iig / ti 

‘Helen thchttl sho|T-erit s Id is ih te uid with tl e inoi ilit\ ot 
a pinle, IS eiul iiiiin I ail r 


MALONE DIES 


Samuel Beckett 

1691 

Or^inally written in French by the author of fVaitiu^ for Godot 
and here translated b} him, Malone Dies is a pro$e*>poem*rather 
than a novel. It is the death-bed soliloquy of an old and helpless 
man vdio is tired of life. Up to the moment of crossing the bar he 
amuses himself with tl)e shreds of a few stories. Memory flickers 
uneasHy in the ashes of a dying intellect which is concerned to tell 
nothing but the truth. 

As in William Golding’s Pincher Martin, the reader is shown 
consciousness at several levels: but the power of Beckett’s writing 
lies in the free play of an tinancborcd imagination and in a mating 
of words and ideas which is at times Shakespearean in su^cstive- 
ncss. 



THE UNKNOWN SEA 


hr<mfOi\ Aiaumi 
isu 


Tik I nkuouii S«i IS iinprcssivi. foi ts sut»i»cstiou of tutbuknt 
depths tx low the loiuiiiiioinl surf ul ol fuiith hk 1 he novel is 
x,t in the Horelcnix ttgiou at die stat of the ceiituu 
A complex of relitionships surroiiuels Osca Revolou, the 
vseildi) Imyei with his uiisttiss his tinnJ wife Im pIi)>bo) 
sou, hi futoi landiii lo)il seivile aid despised bis fa m 
mmigei, ind his ftieiids the ( ostidots Ihe ne w> of his failure 
and stijcide sets off i slovs chan of le letions ctu 1 l^ieedv, and 
tragic Oni\ hisdui^hui Rose histlu foK( toineeteviiv ast 

4 

*He wiitts with ii\int<tise, iliiiost i ti in|x stuous toiee iboutthc 
life e«l the emotions tn islited se exeelleiitU tint one is never 
foi i moment mite tint one is uidiuv i book which has been 
wiatcnin mothe Impinge Olivii M iiumi Mti the Sp( Mot 

‘bidtlilt IS his iiinimstis Mitu is i novili t biilliii't in its 
pittein tin novel dseUtses i uli elm letei e the full V S 
Priteliett 


